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Heſe Thoughts concerning Edu- 


cation, which nom come abroad 

ixto the 44 orld, do of right belong to Tom, 
being written ſeveral Tears ſince for Tour 
ſake, and are no other than what Jou have 
"already by You in my Letters. I have ſo 
little varied any thing, but only the Order 
of what was ſent You at pr Times, 
aud on 1 Occaſions, that the Reader 
will eaſily find, in the Familiarity and Fa- 
ſhion of 2 Style, that they were rather the 
private Converſation of two Friends, than 
4 Diſcourſe deſigned for publick View, 
The Inportunity of Friends is the com- 
mon Apology for ublications Men are 
afraid to own themſelves forward to. But 
Toa know I can truly ſay, That if ſome, 
who having heard of theſe Papers F mine, 
had not preſſed to ſee them, and afterwards 
fo avs them Printed, the had lain dor- 
"i mant 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
| pant ſtill in that Privacy they were de- 
figned for. But thoſe whoſe Judgment I 
45 er muth to, telling me, That they were 

perſuaded that this rough Draught of 
mine might be of ſome ufe, if made more 
pablick, touch d upon what will always kee 
very prevalent with me. For I thick it 
every Man's indiſpenſible Duty, to do ol 7. 
the Service he can to his Country: And 7 
ſee not what Difference he puts between him- 
: 44 aud his Cattel, who lives without that 
Thought. This Sub Je is of fo great Con- 
cernwent, and a right way of Education is 
of ſo general Advantage, that did I find 
my Abilities anſwer my Wiſhes, I ſhould 
not have needed Exhortations or Impor- 
tunities "4 others. However, the Mean- 
neſs of theſe Papers, and my juſt Diſtruſt 
of Fl #7 _ keep me, 9 5 
of doing fo little, fram contributing my 
Mie, when there is no more required of 
me, than my throwing it into the publick 
| Receptacle. And if there be am more of 
their Size and Notions, who liked them ſo 
well, that they thought them worth printing, 

Im flatter my felf, they will not be loſt ; 
Labour tocvery Body. 5 3 
I my ſelf have been conſulted of late | 

ſo many, who profeſs themſelves at a Loſs 
ow to breed their Children; and the early 
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T orruption of Youth is nom become fo ge- 


. wholly impertinent, who brings the Con 
deration' of this Matter on the Stage, and 
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neral a Complaint that he cannot bet 


offers ſomething , if it be bat to excite 


| others, or afford Matter of Correction. 


* 


For Errours in Education ſhould be leſs 


indulged than any 5 Theſe, lite Faults in 


the firſt Concoction, that are never mended 
in the ſecond or third, carry their after- 
 wards-incorrigible Taint with them through 


all the Parts and Stations of Life. 
iT am ſo far from being conceited of any 


thing I have here offered, that I ſhould not 


be ſorry, even for your ſake, if ſome oe 


abler and fitter for ſuch a Tast, would in 
4 juſt Treatiſe of Education, ſuited to our 
Engliſh Gentry, rectiſie the Miſtakes I 
have made in this; it being much more 
deſirable to ne, that young Gentlemen 
fpould be put into (that which every one 
ought to be ſollicitous about) the beſt way. 
of being formed and inſtrutted, than that 
y Opinion ſhould be received concerning 


it. Tom will however, in the mean time 
bear me Witneſs, that the Method here 
Proposd has had no ordinary Effects upon 


4 Gentleman Son, it was not deſigned 
for. I will not ſay the good Temper of the 
Child did nat very much contribute to it, 
„ Eo but 
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but this I think, you and the Parents ar © 
ſatisfied" of, that a contrary Uſage according z 


to the ordinary Diſciplining of Children, 
' would not hade mended that Temper, nor 
have brought. him to be in Love with his 
Book, to take a Pleaſure in Learning, and | 
to dlefire as he does to be taught more, than 
| 2 e about him think fit always to teach 
Bat my Buſineſs is not to recommend | 
: 4 Trage * whoſe Opinios of iti 
know already; nor it to the World, either 
by your Opinion or Patronage. The well 
Educating of their Children is ſo much 
the Duty and Concern of Parents, and the 
Welfare and Profperity of the Nation ſo 
much depends on it, that I would have 
every one lay it ſeriouſly to Heart ; and af- 
ter having well examined and diſtinguiſhed 
what Fancy, Cuftom or Reaſon adviſes in 
te Caſe, ſet his Helping Hand to promote 
every where that Way of training up Touth, 
with regard to their ſeveral Conditions, 
which is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and lrhelieft 
ts produce vertuoks, uſeful, and able Men 
i their diftini# Callings : Though that 
moſt to be taten Care of, is the Genile- 
man's Calling, For if thoſe of that Rack 
we by their Education once ſet right, they | 
will quickly bring all the reſt into Order. 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
1 know not whether I have done more 
than ſhewn my good Wiſhes towards it in 
this ſhort Diſcourſe ; ſuch as it 'is the 
World now has it, and if there be any 
thing in it worth their Acceptance, th 

owe their Thauks to you for it. My Aﬀe- 
C᷑tion to you gave the firſt riſe to it, and I 
am pleaſed, that I can leave to Poſterity 
this Mark of the Friendſhip has been be- 
teen us. For I know no greater Pleaſure 
in this Life, nor a better Remembrance to 
be left behind one, than a long continued 
Friendſhip, with an honeft, uſeful, and 
worthy Man, and Lover of his Country. 
Zan, | 1 


SIR, 


Your moſt humble and 

7 March, 7 

1650. 2 3 
moſt faithful Servant, 
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SOME 
THOUGHTS 


CONCERNING 


* 1. Sound Mind in a ſound 
| Body, is a ſhort, but 
full Deſcription of a Hap- 
py ET in this World: He that has 
theſe Two, has little more to wiſh for; 
and he that wants either of them, will | 
be bur little the better for any thing 
elſe. Mens Happineſs or Miſery is 
moſt part of their own making. He, 
whoſe Mind directs not wiſely, will 
never take tlie right Way; and he, 
whoſe Body is crazy and feeble, will 
never be able to advance in it. I con- 
feſs, there are ſome Mens Conſtitution 
of Body and Mind ſo vigorous, and 
well framed by Nature, that they need 
not much Aſſiſtance from others, but 
by "_ Strength of their natural Genius, 
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Health. 


of BDUCATION. 


they are from their Cradles carried to- 
wards what is Excellent; and by the 
Privilege of their happy Conſtitutions, 
are able todo Wonders. But Examples 
of this Kind are but few, and I think 1 
may ſay, that of all the Men we meet 
with, Nine Parts of Ten are what they 
are, Good or Evil, uſeful or not, by 
their Education. *Tis that which makes 
the great Difference in Mankind. The 
little, and almoſt inſenſible Impreſſions 
on our tender Infancies, have very im- 
portant and laſting Conſequences: And 
there *ris, as in the Fountains of ſome 
Rivers, where a gentle Application of 
the Hand turns the flexible Waters i into 
Chanels, that make them take quite 
contrary Courſes, and by this little Di- 
rection; given them at firſt in the Source, 
they receive different Tendencies, and 
arrive at laſt, at very remote and di- 
RR ia 

F. 2. Iimagine the Minds of Children 
as eaſily turned this or that way, as Wa- 
ter it ſelf; and though this be the prin- 
cipal Part, and our main Care ſhould 
be about the Inſide, yet the Clay Cot. 


tage is not to be neglefted. I ſhall 


therefore begin with the'Caſe, and con- 
ſider firſt che Health of the Body, as that, 


which 


UG BAKCATION) 1 
- which perhaps you may rather expect Health. . 
from that Study, I have been thought 
more peculiarly to have applied my felt 

f to; and that alſo which will be ſooneſt 
diſpatched, as lying, if I gueſs not 
amiſs, in a very little Compass. 

d. 3. How neceſſary Health is to our 
Buſineſs and Happineſs: And how re- 
quiſite a ſtrong Conſtitution, able to en- 

dure Hardſhips and Fatigue, is to one 
that will make any Figure in the World, 

is too obvious to need any Proof. 

3 9 4 The Conſideration I {hall here 
have of Healthy; ſhall be, not What a 
Phyſician ought to do with a ſick or 

crazy Child; but what the Parents, 

without the Help of Phyſick, ſhould do 
for the Preſervation and Improvement of 
| an Healthy, or at leaſt, not fickly Conſti- 
tution in their Children: And this per- 
haps might be all diſpatched, in this 
one ſhort Rule, v8, That Gentlemen 
ſhould uſe their Children, as the honeſt 
Farmers and ſubſtantial Yeomen do 
| theirs. '' But becauſe the Mothers poſ- 

_ #$ flibly may think this a little too hard, 

E+ | and the Fathers too ſhore, I ſhall ex- 

* plain my ſelf more particularly: Only 

- = Hying down this as a general and cer- 

Z tain Obſervation forthe Women to con- 

BY EL a 
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Health. 


Tender- 


neſs. 
Warmth. 


The Face, when we are Born, is no leſs 


a very ſignificant Anſwerto the Atheni- 
an, who wonder'd how he could go 


Face is uſed ro it, ſaid the Athenian. 


10 


Nouveau 
Voiage du 
Levant. 


ſtitutions are either ſpoiled, or at leaſt 


ceed thoſe of Rome it ſelf, and are per- 


O BDUC ATION. 
fider, viz. That moſt Children's Con- 


harmed, by Cockering and Tenderneſs. 

$- 5. The firſt Thing to be taken care 
of, is, That Children be not too warmly 
Clad or Covered, Winter or Summer. 


tender than any other part of the Body: 
*Tis uſe alone hardens it, and makes it 
more able to endure the Cold. And 
therefore the Scythian Philoſopher gave 


Naked in Froſt and Snow : How, ſaid 
rhe Scythian, can you endure your Face 
expoſed to the ſharp Winter Air? My 


Think meall Face, replied the Scythian. 
Our Bodies will endure any thing, that 
from the beginning they are accuſtomed 


An Eminent Inſtance of this, though 
in the contrary Exceſs of Heat, being 
to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew what 
Uſe can do, I ſhall ſet down in the 
Author's Words, as I meet with it in a 
late ingenious Voyage +. The Heats, 
* fays he, are more violent in Malta, 
than in any part of Europe; they ex- 


Eee . 2 


fectly 
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fetly Stifling ; and ſo much the Warmeh, 


more, becauſe there are ſeldom any 
cooling Breezes here. This makes 


the common People as Black as Gyp- 


fies : But yet the Peaſants defie the 


Sun; they work on in the hotteſt part 
of the Day, without Intermiſſion, or 


© ſheltering themſelves from his ſcorch- 


that Nature can bring it ſelf to many 


things, which ſeem impoſſible, pro- 
vided we accuſtom our ſelves from 


our Infancy, The Malteſes do ſo, who 


harden the Bodies of their Children, 
and reconcile them to the Heat, by 


making them go ſtark Naked, with- 


out Shirt, Drawers, or any thing on 

their Heads, from their Cradles till 
they are Ten Years old. 3 
_ Give me leave therefore to adviſe 
you, not to fence too carefully againſt 
the Cold of this our Climate. There 
are thoſe in Eugland who wear the ſame 
Clothes Winter and Summer, and that 
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© ing Rays. This has convinced me 
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without any Inconvenience, or more 


Senſe of Cold than others find. But if 
the Mother will needs have an Allow- 
ance for Froſt and Snow, for fear of 
Harm; and the Father for fear of Cen- 
ſure; be ſure let not his Winter- Cloth 
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Bos: ing be too warm: And amongſt other 


Feet. . 


things remember, That when Nature 


has ſo well covered his Head with 


Hair, and ſtrengthen'd it with a Year 
or two's Age, that he can run about 
by Day, without a Cap, 


expoles to Head- ach, Colds, Catarrhs, 


| Coughs, and ſeveral other Diſcaſes, 


than keeping the Head warm. 
6. I have ſaid He here, becauſe the 


principal Aim of my Diſcourſe is, how 
a a young Gentleman ſhould be brought 5 


from his Infancy, which, in all 


br things will not ſo perfectly ſuit the Edu- 


cation of Daughters; though where the 
Difference of Sex requires different 


Treatment, *rwill be no hard Matter 


to diſtinguiſh: | 
£910 ould alſo adviſe his Feet to 


be baſbed every Day in cold Water; and 
to have his Shoes ſo thin, that they might 


leak and let in Water, when ever he 
comes near it. Here, 1 fear, I ſhall 


ave the Miſtreſs and Maids too againſt 
One will think it too filthy; and 
| to other perhaps, too much Pains to 


make .clean his - Stockings. But yet 


much 


it is beſt that 


by Night a Child ſhould alſo lie with- 
out one; there being nothing that more 


Truth will have f it, that his Health is 


Of EDUCATION 


much more worth than all ſuch Conſi- Feet. 


derations, and Ten-times as much 
more. And he that conſiders how 


Mliſchievous and Mortal a thing, taking 


Wet in the Feet is to thoſe, who have 
been bred nicely, will wiſh he had with 
the poor People's Children gone Bare- 
foot; who, by that means, come to be 
ſo reconciled by Cuſtom, to Wet in 
their Feet, that they take no more Cold 
or Harm by it, than if they were Wet 
in their Hands. And what is it, I 
pray, that makes this great Difference 
between the Hands and the Feet in 
others, but only Cuſtom ? I doubt not, 
but if a Man from his Cradle had been 
always uſed to go Bare-foot, whultt his 
Hands were conſtantly wrapped up in 
warm Mittins, and covered with Hand- 
ſhoes, as the Dutch call Gloves; I doubt 
not, I ſay, but ſuch a Cuſtom would 
make taking Wet in his Hands as dan- 
gerous to him, as now taking Wet in 
their Feet is to a great many others. 
The way to prevent this, is to have his 
Shoes made ſo, as to leak Water; and 
his Feet waſhed conſtantly every Day 
in cold Water. It is recommendable 
for its Cleanlineſs : But that which I 
aim at in it is Health. And therefore 
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I umit it not preciſely to any time of 
the Day. I have known it uſed every 


Night, with very good Succeſs, and 


that all the Winter without the omit- 


ting it ſo much as one Night in ex- 


tream cold Weather, when thick Ice 
coverd the Water, the Child bath'd 


his Logs and Feet in it; Though he 
was of an Age not bigh enough to rub 
and wipe them himſelf, and when he 
began this Cuſtom, was puleing and 


very tender, But the great End being 
to harden thoſe Parts by a frequent and 
familiar uſe of cold Water, and thereby 


to prevent the Miſchiefs that uſually. 
attend accidental taking Wet in the 
Feet in thoſe who are Bred otherwiſe ; 
I think it may be left to the Prudence 
and Convenience of the Parents, to 


chuſe either Night or Morning. The 
Time I deem indifferent, ſo the thin 
be effectually done. T he Health anc 


Hardineſs procured by it, would be a 
good Purchaſe at a much dearer rate. 
To which, if I add the preventing of 
Corns, that to ſome Men would be a 
very valuable Conſideration, But be- 
gin firſt in the Spring, with luke-warm, 


and ſo colder and colder every time, till 


n pes de e 
. cold 
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4 cold Water, and then continue it ſo Fee. 


Winter and Summer. For it is to be 


3 obſerved in this, as in all other Altera Alterati 
tions from our ordinary way of Living, 
the Changes muſt be made by gentle 
and inſenſible Degrees; and ſo we may 


bring our Bodies to any thing, without 


Pain, and without Danger. 


How fond Mothers are like to re- 
ceive this Doctrine, is not hard to fore- 


ſee. What can it be leſs than to Mur- 


der their tender Babes to uſe them thus? 
What! put their Feet in cold Water in 
Froſt and Snow, when all one can do 


is little enough to keep them warm? 


A little to remove their Fears by Ex- 
amples, without which the plaineſt 
Reaſon is ſeldom hearken'd to; Seneca 
tells us of himſelf, Ep. 53. and 83. that 
he uſed to Bath himſelf in cold Spring 
Water in the midſt of Winter. This, 


if he had not thought it not only tole- 
rable, but healthy too, he would ſcarce 


have done; in an exuberant Fortune, 
that could well have born the Expence 
of a warm Bath; and in an Age (for 


he was then Old) that would have ex- 


cuſed greater Indulgence. If we think 
his Stoical Principles led him to this 
Severity; let it be ſo, that his Sect re- 

e cConciled 
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conciled cold Water to his Sufferance: 


What made it agreeable to his Health? 


for that was not impair'd by this hard 
Uſage. But what ſhall we ſay to Ho- 


race, who warm'd not himſelf with the 
Reputation of any Sect, and leaſt of 


all affected Stoical Auſterities? yet he 
aſſures us, he was wont in the Winter 


Seaſon to bath himſelf in cold Water. 


But perhaps Italy will be thought much 
warmer than England, and the Chil- 
neſs of their Waters not to come near 
ours in Winter. It the Rivers of Italy 


are warmer, thoſe of Germany and. Po- 


land are much colder, than any in this 


our Country; And yet in theſe, the 
Jews both Men and Women bathe all 


over, at all Seaſons of the Year, with- 
out any Prejudice to their Health. And 


every one is not apt to believe it is Mi- 
racle, or any peculiar Virtue of St. Vi- 


nifred's Well, that makes the cold Wa- 
ters of that famous Spring do no harm 
to the tender Bodies, that bathe in it. 
Every one is now full of the Miracles 
done by cold Baths on decay'd and 
weak Conſtitutions for the Recovery {| 

of Health and Strength, and therefore 


they cannot be impracticable or intol- 


lerable for the improving and a 
e the 


Of EDUCATION. 11 
the Bodies of thoſe who are in better Feet · 
Lure 886 

If theſe Examples of grown Men be 
not thought yet to reach the Caſe of © 
Children; but that they may be judg d 
ſtill to be too tender, and unable to 
bear ſuch Uſage; let them examine 
what the Germans of old, and the Iriſb 
now do to them; and they will find 
that Infants too, as tender as they are 
thought, may, without any Danger, 
endure Bathing, not only of their Feet, 
but of their whole Bodies in cold Water. 
And there are at this Day Ladies in the 
Highlands of Scotland, who uſe this 
- Diſcipline to their Children in the midſt 
of Winter; and find that cold Water 
does them no harm, even when there 
nin ::! 

d. 8. I ſhall not need here to mention Simi. 
Swiming, When he is of an Age able to 
learn, and has any one to teach him. 

*Tis that faves many a Man's Life: And 
the Romans thought it ſo neceſſary, that 
they rank'd it with Letters; and it was 
the common Phraſe to mark one ill 
| Educated and good for Nothing; Thar 
he had neither learnt to Read nor to 
Swim. MNec literas didicit nec natare. 
But beſides the gaining a Skill, which 
DO may 
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Of EDUCATION. 
may ſerve him at need; the Advan- 
tages ta Health, by often bathing in cold 
Water, during the Heat of Summer, are 


ſo many, that I think nothing need to 


be ſaid to encourage it, provided this 
one Caution be uſed, That he never 
go into the Water, when Exerciſe has 


at all warm'd him, or left any Emotion 


in his Blood or Pulſe. 1 

. 9. Another Thing that is of great 
Advantage to every One's Health, but 
eſpecially Children's, is, to be much in 
the open Air, and very little as may be 


by the Fire, even in Winter. By this 
he will accuſtom himſelf alſo to Heat 


and Cold, Shine and Rain; all which 
if a Man's Body will not endure, it 
will ſerve him to very little purpoſe in 
this World: And when he is grown 
up, it is too late to begin to uſe him to 
it: It muſt be got early and by De- 
grees. Thus the Body may be brought 


to bear almoſt any Thing, It I ſhould | 


adviſe him to play in the Mind and the 
San without a Hat, I doubt whether it 


could be born. There would a Thou- 


in Truth, than being Sunburnt. Ang 
my young Maſter be to be kept alwa 


ſand Objections be made againſt it, 
which at laſt would amount to no more 


ys 
in 


- = 
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in the Shade, and never expoſed to the Air. 
Sun and Wind, for fear of his Comple- 
xion, it may be a good way to make 
him a Beau, but nota Man of Buſineſs. 
And although greater Regard be to be 
had to Beauty in the Daughters, yet I 
will take the Liberty to ſay, that the 
more they are in the Air, without Pre- 
judice to their Faces, the ſtronger and 
healthier they will be; and the nearer 
they come to the Hardſhips of their 
Brothers in their Education, the greater 
Advantage will they receive from it all Oo 
the remaining Part of their Lives. 
9. 10, Playing in the oper Air, has 
but this one Danger in it, that I know; 
and that is, That when he is hot with 
running up and down, he ſhould fit or 
lie dowa on the cold or moiſt Earth. 
This I grant, and drinking cold Drink, 
when they are hot with Labour or 
_ Exerciſe, brings more People to the 
Grave, or to the Brink of it, by Fevers, 
and other Diſeaſes, than any Thing I 
know. "Theſe, Miſchiefs are eafily 
enough prevented whilſt he is little, 
being then ſeldom out of fight. And 
if during his Childhood, he be con- 
ſtantly and rigorouſly kept from ſitting 
on the Ground, or drinking any an 


FN 
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Air. Liquor, whilſt he is hot, the Cuſtom 
of Forbearing grown into Habit, Will 
help much to preſerve him, when he is 
no longer under his Maid's or Tutor's 
Habits, Eye. This is all I think can be done in 
the Caſe. For, as Years increaſe, Li- 
berty muſt come with them; and in a 
oreat many Things he muſt be truſted 
to his own Conduct; fince there cannot 
always be a Guard upon him, except 
what you have put into his own Mind 
by good Principles, and eſtabliſhed 
vB. - abits, which is the beſt and ſureſt, 
and therefore moſt to be taken Care 
of. For, from repeated Cautions and 
Rules, never ſo often inculcated, you 
are not to expect In thing. either in 
this, or any other Caſe, farther than 
— has eſtabliſhed them into Ha- 

' Cloths, H. 11. One thing the Mention of the 
. Girls brings into my Mind, which muſt 
not be forgot; and that is, That your 
Sons Cloths be never made ſtrait, eſpe- 
cially about the Breaſt. Let Nature 
have Scope to faſhion the Body as ſhe 
thinks beſt. She works of her ſelf a 
great deal better and exacter, than we 
can direct her. And if Women were 
themſelves to frame the Bodies of their 
2 ts 1 Children 
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23 Children in their Wombs, as they of- Cloth. 
ten endeavour to mend their Shapes, 


when they are out, we ſhould as cer- 


tainly have no perfect Children born, 
as We have few well-ſhaped that are 
ſtrait laced, or much tamper'd with. 
This Conſideration ſhould methinks 
keep buſie People (I will not ſay igno- 


rant Nurſes and Bodice makers) from 


medling in a Matter they underſtand 
not; and they ſhould be afraid to put 
Nature out of her way in faſhioning the 
Parts, when they know not how the 
leaſt and meaneſt is made. And yet I 
have ſeen ſo many Inſtances of Children 


receiving great Harm from ffrait-lacing, 


that I cannot but conclude there are 


other Creatures, as well as Munkeys, 


who little wiſer than they, deſtroy 


their young Ones by ſenſleſs Fondneſs, 
and too much embracigngg. 
8. 12. Narrow Breaſts, ſhort and 


| Riinking Breath, ill Lungs, and Crook- 


edneſs, are the Natural and almoſt con- 
ſtant Effects of hard Bodice, and Claths 


that pinth. That way of making ſlender 


Waſtes and fine Shapes, ſerves but tlie 


more effectually to ſpoil them. Nor 


can there indeed but be Diſproportion 


in the Parts, when the Nouriſhment 


pre- 


13 


16 
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prepared in the ſeveral Offices of the 


Body, cannot be diſtributed as Nature 


deſigns. And therefore what Wonder 
is it, if it being laid where it can, on 


ſome part not fo braced, it often makes 


a' Shoulder or a Hip higher or bigger 
than its juſt Proportion. Tis generally 
known, that the Women of China 
(imagining I know not what kind of 


Beauty in it) by bracing and binding 
them hard from their Infancy, have 


very little Feet · I ſaw lately a pair of 
China Shooes, which I was told were 
for a grown Woman; they were ſo ex- 


ceedingly diſproportioned to the Feet 


of one of the ſame Age amongſt us, that 
they would ſcarce have been big enough 


for one of our little Girls. Beſides this, 
tis obſerved: that their Women are alſo 


very little, and ſhort-lived; whereas 


the Men are of the ordinary Stature of 


other Men, and live to a proportion 
able Age. Theſe Defects in the Female 
Sex in that Country, are by ſome im- 
puted to the unreaſonable binding of 
their Feet; whereby the free Circula- 
tion of the Blood is hindred, and the 


Growth and Health of the whole Body 


ſuffers- And how often do we ſee; that 
ſome {mall part of the Foot being 2 
8 | ured 


jured: by a Wrench or a Blow, the 
whole Leg and Thigh thereby loſe their: 
Strength and Nouriſhment, and dwindle 
away? How much greater Inconveni- 
encies may we expect, when the Thorax - 
wherein is placed the Heart and Seat of 
Life, is unnaturally compreſſed, and 


hindred from its due Expanſion? 


9. 13. As for his Diet, it ought to be Die. 
very plain and ſimple; and it I might 
= adviſe, Fleſh ſhould be forborn as long 
as he is in Coats, or at leaſt till he is 
two or three Years old. But whatever 


Advantage this may be to his preſent 


and future Health 4nd Strength, I fear 

it will hardly be conſented to by Parents, 
miſlead by the Cuſtom of eating too 
much Fleſh themſelves; who will be 
apt to think their Children, as they do 

t hemſelves, in Danger to be Starved, 

if they have not Fleſh at leaſt twice a 
Day. This I am ſure, Children would 
breed their Teeth with much leſs 
Danger, be freer from Diſeaſes ' whilſt 
they were little, and lay the Founda- 
tions of an Healthy and ſtrong Conſti- 
tution much ſurer, if they were not 
cram'd ſo much as they are by fond 
= Mothers and fooliſh Servants,and were 
BC. EGG _ 
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Mill- Pottage, Water - Gruel, Flunmery, 
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Victvals, and uſe him not to high-ſea- 


have Fleſh, let it be but once a Day, 
Sa wee than Hunger is beſt : and great 


plwentifully, both alone and with every 
thing elſe. And whatever he eats that 


wont to make in Englaud, are very fit 


| EDUCATION. ” 
kept wholly from Fleſh, the firſt three 


or four Years of their Lives 
But if my young Maſter muft needs 


and of one Sort at a Meal, Plain Beet, 
Muttoa , Veal, &c. without other 


Care ſhould be uſed, that he eat Bread 


is ſolid, make him chew it well. We 
Engliſhate often negligent herein ; from 
whence follow Indigeſtion, and other 


great Inconveniencies. 


C. 14. For Breakfuſt and Supper, Milk, 
and twenty other Things, that we are 


tor Children: Only, in all theſe lee 
Care be taken, that they be plain, and 
wubout much Mixture, and very ſpa- 
ringly ſeaſbned with Sugar, or rather 
none at all : Eſpecially all Spice, and 
er-Þhings that may heat the Blood, 
are careſully to be avoided. Be fparing 
alſo oi. Salt in the Seaſoning of all his 


foned Meats. Our Palates grow into 
a reh{Þ, andi liking of the Seaſoning and 
WEE. 7 Cookery 


op * 
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Broms Bread, ſometimes with, 


ſome, and will make him as ſtrong, a 
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o, and an over-much Uſe of Salt, be- 
ſides that it occaſions Thirſt, and over- 

much Drinking, has other ill Effects 
upon the Body - I ſhould think that a 
good Piece of well made and well Ke 
and- 
ſometimes. without Butter or Cheeſe, 


would beoftenthe belt Breakfaſt for my 
young Maſter. Iam ſure ?tis as whol- 


Man as greater Delicacies; And if he 


be uſed to it, it will be as pleaſant to 


him. If he at any Time calls for Mictu- 


als between Meals, uſe him to nothing 


but dry Bread. If he be Hoogry more 
than wanton, Bread alone will down; 


and if he be not Hungry, tis not fit he 
ſhould Eat. By u will ob 
two good Effects; 1. That by Cuſtom | 


By this you will obtain 


he will oome to be in Love witli Bread; 
for, as I ſaid, our Palates and Stomachs . 
too are pleaſed with the Things we are 
uſed to. Another Good you will gain 
hereby, is,, That you will nor teach 


him to Eat more, nor oftner than Na- 


ture requires. I do not think that all 
People's Appetites are alike: Some have 


naturally ſtronger, and ſome weaker 


Stomachs. But this T think, that many 
| A 4) | 


Cookeay which by Cuſtom they are ſet Dice. : 


aro 


= | Of BDUCATION. 
are made Gormands and Glattons by 
Cuſtom, that were not fo by Nature: 
And 1 fee in ſome Countries Men as 
luſty and ftrong, that eat but two 
Meals a Day, as others that have ſet 
their Stomachs by a conſtant Uſage like 
Larms, tocall on them for four or five. 
The Romans uſually faſted till Supper; 
the only ſet Meal, even of thoſe ho eat 
more than once a Day: And thoſe who 
uſe Breakfaſts, as ſome did at Eight, 
ſome at Ten, others at Twelve of the 
Clock, and ſome later, neither eat 
Fleſh, nor had any thing made ready 
for them. Auguſtus, when the greateſtt 
Monarch on the Earth, tells us, he took 
a Bit of dry Bread in his Chariot. And 
Seneca in his 83d. Epiſtle, giving an 
Account how he managed himſelf, even 
when he was Old, and his Age per- 
mitted Indulgence, ſays, That he uſed 
to cat a Piece of dry Bread for his Din- 
ner, without the Formality of fitting 
to it: Though his Eftate would have 
as well paid for a better Meal (had 
Health required it) as any Subject's in 
Exgland, were it doubled. The Ma- 
ſters of the World were bred up with 
this ſpare Diet: And the young Gentle- 
men of Rome felt no want of Strength 
. * 
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or Spirit, becauſe they eat but once a Diet. 
Day. Or if it happen'd by Chance, that 
any one could not fait fo long as till | 
Supper, their only ſer Meal; he took 
nothing but a Bit of dry Bread, or at 
moſt a few Raiſins, or ſome ſuch flight 
thing with uit, to ſtay his Stomach. 
This part of Temperance was found ſo 
neceſſary both for Health and Bulinefs, 
that the Cuſtom of only one Meal a 
Day held out againſt that prevailing 
Luxury, which their Eaſtern Conqueſts 
and Spoils had brought in amongſt 
them: And thoſe who had given up 
their old frugal Eating, and made Feaſts, 
yet began them not till the Evening. 
And more than one ſet Meal a Day was 
thought ſo monſtrous, that it was a 
Reproach as low down as Cæſar's time, . 
to make an Entertainment, or fit down 
to a full Table, till towards Sun-ſer. 
And therefore, if it would not be thought 
too ſevere, I ſhould judge it moſt con- 
venient, that my Young Maſter ſhould 
* havenothing but Bread too for Breakfaſt. 
Lou cannot imagine of what Force Cu- 
ſtom is: And I impute a great part of 
our Diſeaſes in England, to our eating 
3 foo much Fleſh, and too little Bread. 


Wn. 
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OED UCATION 
F. 15. As to his Meals, I ſhould think 
it beſt, that as much as it can be cogve- 7 
niently avoided, "oy. ſhould not be 


Jour. : For when 


kept conſtantly to an 


Cuſtom has fixed his Eating to certain 
Rated Periods, his Stomach will expect 
Victuals at the uſual Hour, and grow 
felt into à troubleſome Exceſs, or 
flaging into a downright : Want of Ap- | 
petite, Therefore I would have no 
time kept conſtantiy to for his Break- 
faſt, Dinner and Supper, but rather 


paſſes it; either fretting it 


varied almoſt every Day. And if be- 
twixt theſe, which I call Meals, he will 
eat, let him have as often as he calls for 
it, good dry Bread. If any one think 


this too hard, and ſparing a Diet for a - 
Child, let chem know, that a Child 

Will never ſtarve, nor dwindle for want 

olf Nouriſhment, who, beſides Fleſh at 
Dinner, and Spoon; meat, or ſome ſuch | 
other thing at Supper, my have good | 


Bread and Beer as often as he has a Sta- 


mach: For thus, upon ſecond Thoughts, 


I ſhould judge it beſt for Children to 


be order'd. The Morning is generally © 
deſigned for Study, to which à full Sta. | 
mach is but an ill Preparation. Dry | 
Bread, though the beſt Nouriſhment, 


has 


a | BI SD «a 1 . Ts = YE 4. 


” ſuffered to have between Meal 
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has the leaſt Tem tation: And no Body wo, 
would have a Child cram'd at Break. 
faſt, WhO has any regard to his Mind 
or Body, and would not have him Dull 
and Un \calchy. Nor let any One think 
this unſuitable to one of Eſtate and 
5 Condition. A Gentleman in any Age, 
ougnht to be ſo bred, as to be fitted to 
bear Arms, and be 2 Soldier. But he 
uh in this, breeds his Son ſo as if he 
deſigned him to ſleep over his Liſe, in 
95 lenty and Eaſe of a full For tune he 
intends to leave him, little conſiders the 
Examples he has ſeen , of the Age he 
lives i in. 
N. 16. His Drint ſhould be only Small Dake 
| Beer; and that too he ſhould never be 
s, but af- 
| ter he had cat a Piece of Bread. The 
Reaſons why I ſay this, are theſe; 
$6, 1, 1; ” Mate Bevers and Surfeits 
are. got by People's Drink vu 
they are Hob, than by any one Thing I 
know. Therefore, if by Play be be lor 
and dry, Bread will ill go N and 
ſo if he cannot have Drink, bur upon 
that Condition, he will be forced t6 
forbear. For, if he be very hot, he 
ſhould by no moins drink. At leaſt, 4a 
pood us of Bread firſt to be eaten, 
e wil 
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Drink. . 


will gain Time to warm the Beer Blood- 


hot, which then he may drink ſafely. 


If he be very dry, it will go down fo 
. warm'd, and quench his Thirſt better: 


Noſe; a dangerous 5 and Pre- 


And if he will not drink it ſo warm'd, 


Abſtaining will not hurt him. Beſides, 


- 


This will teach him to forbear, which 
is an Habit of greateſt Uſe for Health of 
Body and Mind too. ee 


$. 18. 2. Not being permitted to 


drint without eating, will prevent the 


Cuſtom of having the Cup often at his 


_ - Paration to Good. fellonſbip. Men often 


bring Habitual Hunger and Thirſt on 


..- themſelves by Cuſtom. And if you 


without it. 


pleaſe to try, you may, though he be 
weaned from it, bring him by Uſe, to 


ſuch a Neceſſity again of Driaking in the | 


Night, that he will not be able to ſleep 
vithout it. It being the Lullab) 

uſed. by Nurſes, to ſtill crying Chil- 
dren. I believe Mothers generally find 
ſome Difficulty co wean their Children 


from Drinting in the Night, when | 
they firſt take them home. Believe it, 
Cuſtom prevails as much by Day as 
by Night; and you may, if you pleaſe, 
Hout any One to be Thirſty every 
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great Thing to be minded in Educa- 


been accuſtomed to ſuch unſeaſonable 


_ Liquor, but when they n S 2 
Cordial, and the Doctor preſcribes it. 


IT once lived in an Houſe, where to Drink. 


| appeaſe a froward Child, they gave 


him Drink as often as hecried ; ſo that 


he could not ſpea 


| he was 754 5 f bibbing: And tho? 
2 


yet he drunk more 


in twenty four Hours than I did, Tr. 


ir when you pleaſe, you may wit 


Small, as well as with Strong Beer, 


drink your ſelf into a Drought. The _ 
tion is, what Habits you ſettle : And 
therefore in this, as all other Things, 

do not begin to make any Thing caſta- 


mam, the Practice whereof you would 


not have continue, and increaſe. It is 
convenient for Health and Sobriety, to 
drinł no more than Natural Thirſt re- 


quires: And he that eats not Salt. Meats, 


nor drinks Strong Drink, will ſeldom 
thirſt between Meals, unleſs he has 
, 2 EE: on 

_ &. 19. Above all, take great Care seng 
that he ſeldom, if ever, taſte any Wine, Drink. 


or Strong Drink. There is nothing fo 


1 given Children in Ezgland, 


and nothing ſo deftruQtive to them. 


They ought zever to drink 7 Strong 
it as a 


And 


26 O EDMCATION: 
. And in this Cafe it is, that Ser vants are 
e moſt narrowly to be watched, and 
moſt ſeverely to be reprehended, when 
they ke Tboſe mean Sort of 


People, placing 2 great Part of their 
Happiness in Strong Drink, ate always 
forward to make court to my young 

Maſter, by offering him that, . whict 
. they love beſt themlelves: And finding 
themſelves made merry by it, they 
fooliſhly think *rwill do the Child no 
harm. This you are carefully to have 
your Eye upon, and reſtrain with all 
the Skill and Induſtry you can; I here 
being nothing that lays a ſurer Foun- 
dation of MEbief both to Body and 
Mind, than Children's being uſed to 
private, wth the Senats. 
Fruit. 20. Fruit makes one of the moſt 
difficult Chapters in the Government 
of Health, eſpecially that of Children. 
Oiur firſt Parents ventur'd Parzdiſ for 
it: And 'tis no Wonder our Children 
cannot ſtand the Temptation, though 


” 
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it coſt them their Health. The Regu- 
lation of this cannot come under any 

one General Rule. For I am by no 

means of their Mind, who would keep 


ef 


Children almoſt wholly from Fruit, as 


> 


EDUCATION. 


By which ſtrict Way they make them 
but the more ravenous after it; and to 
eat Good and Bad, Ripe or Unripe, all 
that they can get, whenever they come 
at it, Melons, Peaches, moſt ſorts of 


land, I think Children ſhould be wholly 
| kept from, as having a very tempting 
Taſte, in a very unwholſome Juice ; fo 


that, if it were poſſible; they ſhould 


there were any ſuch Thing. But Seram- 


I berr ie g, Cherr ies, Gooſe- berries, or Car- - 


rans, When through ripe, I think may 
be very ſafely allowed them, and that 
with a pretty liberal Hand, if they be 


ter Meals, as we uſually do, when the 
Stomach is already full of other Food. 
But I think they ſhould be eaten rather 
before, or between Meals,and Children 
ſhould have them for their Breakfaſts. 
2. Bread eaten with them. 3- Perfectly 
ripe. Iſ they are thus eaten, I imagine 


our Health. Sammer Fruits, being 
| ſuited to the hot Seaſon of the Year they 
guſhing and fainting under it: And 


never ſo much as ſee them, or know 


therefore 


27 
a Thing totally unwholſome for them: Fruit. 


Plumbs, and all forts of Grapes in Exg- -- 


CAA * 2 


- ag + 


({.. 


eaten with theſe Cautions. 1. Not af- 


them rather conducing, than hurtful ro 


Of BDUCATION. 
therefore I ſhould not be altogether fo 
ſtrict in this Point, as ſome are to their 
Children; who being kept ſo very 
ſhort, inſtead of a moderate Quantity 
of well · choſen Fruit, which being at 
lowed them would content them,when- 

ever they can get looſe, or bribe a Ser- 
vant to ſupply them, ſatisfy their Long- 7 
ing with any Traſh they can get, and 
eat to a Surfeit. E 
Apples and Pears too, Which are 
ahrovgh ripe, and have been eee F 
ſome Time, I think may be fafely eaten 
at any Time, and in pretty large Quan- 
tities; eſpecially Apples, which never 
did any Body hurt, chat I have heard 
after October. :” 
Fruits alſo dried without Sugar; 1 
think very wholſome. But Sweer-meats 
of all Kinds are to be avoided; which, 
whether they do more Harm to the Ma- 
ker, or Eater, is not eaſie to tell. This 
Lam ſure, it is one of the molt inconve-«- 
nient ways of Expence, that Vanity hatta 
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yet found out; and ſo I leave them to 

"re: Ladies. : 8 

Sleep. $121, Of all that looks ſoft and 9 
late nothing is more to be indulged 
Children than Sleep. In this alone thgex 

are to be petmitted to have their fi ull : 


5 J "$5 on e en a bat A 
» PACE Ye ox r RTE tr rt ET 2 
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Satisfaction; nothing contributing more Sep. 
tothe Growth and Health of Children 


than Sleep. All that is to be regulated 


in it is, in what Part of the 8 


four Hours they ſhould take it: Which 


will eaſily be reſolved, by only ſaying, 


That it is of great Uſe to accuſtom them 
to riſe Early in the Morning. It is beſt 


ſo to do, for Health: And he that, from 
his Childhood, has, by a ſettled Cuſtom, 
made Riſing betimes eaſie and familiar 


to him, will not when he is a Man, 


waſte the beſt and moſt uſeful Part of 


bis Life in Drowzineſs, and Lying a- 


Bed. If Children therefore are to be 
called up Early in the Morning, it will 
follow of Courſe, that they mult go to 


Bed betimes; whereby they will be ac- 
cuſtomed to avoid the unhealthy and 


unſafe Hours of Debauchery, which are 
thoſe of the Evenings: And they who 


keep good Hours, ſeldom are guilty of 


any great Diſorders. I do not ſay this, 
as if your Son, when grown up, ſhould 


never bein Company paſt Eight, nor 


ever chat over a Glaſs of Wine till Mid- 
night. You are now, by the Accuito- 
ming of his tender Years, to indiſpoſe 
him to thoſe Inconveniences, as much 
as you can: And it will be no ſmall. 


yo | 
Advantage, tra 
ving made Sitting up uneaſie to him, it 
will make him often avoid „and very ſel- 
dom propoſe Mid- night-Revels- But 
if it ſhould not reach ſo far, but Faſhion. 


Sleep. 


of EDUCATION. 


that contrary Practice ha- 


and Company ſhould prevail, and make 
him live as others do about Twenty, 
tis worth the while to accuſtom him to 


Early Riſing, and Early Going to Bed, 


between this and that; for the preſent 


Improvement of his Health, and other 
Ad vantages. "= 3 


Though I have faid a large Allow- 


ance of Sleep, even as much as they will 


take, ſhould be made to Children when 


they are little, yet I do not mean, that 


it ſhould always be continued to them 
in fo large a. Proportion, and they ſuf- 


fer'd to indulge a drauzy Lazineſs in 
their Beds as they grow up-bigger- But. 
whether they ſhould begin to be re- 
ſtrain'd at Seven, or Ten Years old, or 
any other time, is impoſſible to be pre- 
ciſely determin'd. Their Tempers, 
Strength and. Conſtitutions, muſt be 
conſider' d. But ſome time between 
Seven and Fourteen, it they are too 


great Lovers of tlieir Beds, I think it 


may be ſeaſonable to begin to reduce 
them by Degrees to about Eight Hours, 


which 


1 


7 


1 
EE 


XZ which is generally Reſt enough for Sleep. 
| Healthy grown People. If you have 
accuſtom'd him, as you ſhould do, to 
riſe conſtantly very early in the Morn- 
ing, this Fault of being too long in Bed 
Will eaſily be reformed ; and moſt Chil- 
Z dren will be forwardenough toſhorten 
that time themſelves, by coveting to 
fit up with the, Company at Night: 
Though, if they be not look'd after, 
they will be apt to take it out in the 
Morning, which ſhould by no means 
be permitted. They ſhould conftancly 
be call'd up, and made to viſe at their 
taken in waking them, that it be not 
done haſtily, nor with a loud or ſhrill. 
Voice, or any other ſuddain violent 
Noiſe. This often affrights Children, 
and does them great Harm. And ſound 
* Sleep: thus broke off, with ſuddain 
Alarms, is apt enough to diſcompoſe 
any. one. When Children are. to be 
= waken'd. out of their Sleen, beſure ta 
begin with a low Call, and ſome gentle 
Motion, and ſo drau them our of it by 
Degrees, and give them none but kind 
Words and Uſage, till they are came 
perfectly to themſelves, and being quite 
2Z Prefſed, you are ſure they are throughly 


awake 


5 5 1 4 2 


= 


Sleep. 


Bed. 


32 Of EDUCATION. 

awake. The being forced from their 
Steep, how gently ſoever you do it, is 
Pain enough to them: And Care ſhould 


be taken not to add any other Uneaſi- 


neſs to it, eſpecially ſuch that may ter- 


7 


— 5 Eo: 
$. 22. Let his Bed be hard, and rather 


Quilts than Feathers. Hard Lodging 
| ſtrengthens the Parts; whereas being 
buried every Night in Feathers, melts 


and diſſolves the Body, is often the 


Cauſe of Weakneſs, and the Fore-run- 
ner of an early Grave. And, beſides 
the Stone, which has often its Riſe from 
this warm Wrapping of the Reins; ſe- 


veral other Indiſpoſitions, and that 


which is tlie Root of them all, a tender 
weakly Conſtitution, is very much 


owing to Domne- Beds. Beſides, He that 


is uſed to hard Lodging at home, will 
not miſs his Sleep where he has moſt 
need of it) in his Travels abroad, for 
Want of his ſoft Bed, and his Pillows 


laid in order. And therefore, I think 


it would not be amiſs, to make his Bed!“ 
after different Faſhions, ſometimes lay 


his Head higher, ſometimes lower, that 
he may not feel every little Change he 


muſt be ſure to meet with, who is not 
deſign'd to lie always in my young 


_ Maſter's 
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Maſter's Bed at home, and to have his Be 


Maid lay all Things in print, and tuck 


him in warm, The great Cordial of 
Nature is Sleep- He that miſſes that; 


will ſuffer by it: And he is very unfor- 


tunate, who can take his Cordial only 


in his Mother's fine Gilt Cup, and not 
in a Wooden Diſh. He that can fleep 


Z ſoundly, takes the Cordial: And it 
matters not, whether it be on a ſoft 
* Bed, or the hard Boards. ? Tis Sleep 
only that is the Thing neceffary.- _. 


* > 


. 23. One thing more there is, which café. 
has a great Influence upon the Health, **- 
and that is, Going to Stool regularly. 


People that are very /oofe, have ſeldom 


ſtrong Thoughts, or ſtrong , Bodies. 


But the Cure of this, both by Diet and 
Medicine, being much more eaſie than 


the contrary Evil, there needs not 
much to be ſaid about it: For if it come 
to threaten, either by its Violence, or 


Duration, it will ſoon enough, and 


ſometimes too ſoon, make a Phyſician 


be ſent for: And if it be moderate or 
ſhort, it is commonly beſt to leave it 
to Nature. On the other fide, Coftive- 


neſs has too its ill Effects, and is much 
; harder to be dealt with b Phyſick; 
purging Medicines, which ſeem to give 


Re- 


3 


34 


Coſtive- Relief, rather increaſing than removing 
.  theEvil. 


had a particular Reaſon to enquire into; 
and not finding the Cure of it in Books; 
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QC 24. It being an Indiſpoſition, 1 


I ſer my Thoughts on work, believing 
that greater Changes than that might 
be made in our Bodies, if we took the 


right Courſe, and proceeded by ation! 2 


tick Motion of the Guts. 3 


ons, that were not perſectly voluntary, 1 


at certain Seaſons endeavoured to be 
conſtantly produced. 


baco, that gave them the benefit of Na- 


. I 

1. Then I con ſadered, that Going to ® 
Stool, was the Effect of certain Motion 
of the Body, eſpecially of the Periſtal- a 


2. I conſidered, that ſeveral Moti- 


might yet by Uſe and conſtant Appli- 
cation, be brought to be Habitual, if 
by an unintermitted Cuſtom \ they were 4 


3- I had obſerved ſome "TOR who, 9 
by taking after Supper a Pipe of Ta- | 


baco, never failed of a Stool; and be. 
gan to doubt with my felf, whether it 


were not more Cuſtom, than the Tä- 3 


ture; or at leaſt, if the Tabaco did it, it 
was rather by exciting a vigorous Moti- 
on in 1 the” Guts, —— by any purging 

| Qua- 


1 
* oe 
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Quality; for then it would have had | Cones | . 


other Effects. | 
Having thus once got the Opinion, 


3 that it was poſſible to make it habirual ; 
the next thing was to conſider, what 


Way and Means was the likelieſt to ob- 
® tain it- | 
4. Then I gueſſed, that if a Man, 
at his firſt Eating in the Morning, 
would preſently ſollicite Nature, and 
try, whether he could ſtrain himſelf 
ſo as to obtain a Stool, he might in time, 
by a conſtant Application, bring it to 
be Habitual. 113 0-41; 
98. 25. The Reaſons chat made me 
chuſe this time, were, | 
- Becauſe the Stomach WN Nan 
ber if it received any thing grate- 
ful to it (for I would never, but in 
Caſe of Neceſſity, have any one eat, 
but What he likes, and when he has 
an Appetite) it was apt to imbrace it 
dlaoſe by a ſtrong Conſtriction of its 
EFibres; which Conſtriction, I ſuppo- 
27 td, might probably be continued on 
in the Guts, and fo increaſe their peri- 
ſtaltick Motion; as we ſee in the Ileus, 
that an inverted Motion, being begun 
any where below, continues ir {elf 
all om! whole Length, and makes even 
| IX 23 the 


36 


Coſtwoe- the Stomach obey that irregular Mo- 


neſs. 
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tion. ET. To . 
2. Becauſe when Men eat, they uſu- 


ally relax their Thoughts, and the Spi- 
rits, then free from other Imploy ments, 


are more vigorouſly diſtributed into the 
lower Belly, which thereby contribute 
to the ſame Effect. 
3. Eecauſe, when ever Men have 
Leiſure to eat, they have Leiſure enough 
alſo to make ſo much court to Madam 
Cloacina, as would be neceſſary to our 
preſent :Purpoſe ; but elſe, in the va- 
riety of Humane Affairs and Accidents, 
it was 1mpoſſible to affix it to any Hour 


certain; whereby the Cuſtom would be 
interrupted. - Whereas Men in Health, 7 
ſeldom failing to eat once a Day, tho! 


the Hour changed, the Cuſtom might 
fill be:preſerved- 371 


$. 26. Upon theſe Grounds, the Ex- 


periment began to be tried, and I have 


known none, who have been ſteady in 


the Proſecution of it, and taken Care 
to go conſtantly to the neceſſary Houſe, 
after their firſt Eating, when ever that 
happen'd, whether they found them- 
ſelves called on or no, and there endea- 
vour'd to put Nature upon her Duty, 


but in a few Months they obtained the 


deſired 
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dom ever failed of a Scool, after their firſt 
FHating, unleſs it were by their own 


Neglect. For, whether they have any _ 


and do their part, they are ſure to have 
Nature very obedient. . | 
9. 27. I would therefore adviſe, that 
this Courſe ſhould be taken with a 
Child every Day, preſently after he has 
eaten his Break-faſt. Let him be ſet 
upon the Stool, as if disburthening were 
as much in his Power, as filling his Bel- 
ly; and let not him, or his Maid know 
any thing to the contrary, but that it is 
ſo: And if he be forced to endeavour, 
by being hindred from his Play, or Eat- 
it ing again till he has been effectually at 
Stool, or at leaſt done his utmoſt, doubt 
not but in a little while it will become 
natural to him. For there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that Children being uſually in- 
tent on their Play, and very Heedleſs of 
any thing elſe, often let paſs thoſe Mo- 
= tions of Nature,when ſhe calls them but 
2 gently; and fo they neglecting the ſea- 
ſonable Offers, do by Degrees bring 
themſel ves into an Habitual Coſtiveneſs. 
That by this Method Coſtiveneſs may 
w | . 3 Th be 


Z deſired Succeſs, and brought themſelves cee. 
to ſo regular an Habit, that they ſel- ws, 


Motion or no, if they go to the Place. 


Coftit e- 


neſs,” 


Phyſick: 


f E DUHCAT ION 
be prevented, I do more than gueſs; 


e an, by the conſtant Practice 
of it for ſome time, a Child brought to 


have a Stool regularly after his Break- 


fait every Morning. 


F. 28. How far any grown People 


will think fit to make Tryal of it, muſt 
be left to them, tho? I cannot but fay, 
that conſidering the many Evils that 


come from that Defect, of a requiſite 
eaſing of Nature, I ſcarce know any 


thing more conducing to the Preſerva- 
tion of Health than this is. Once in 
Four and Twenty Hours, I think, is 


enough; and no Body, I gueſs, will 
think it too much. And by this Means 


it is to be obtained without Phyſick, 
which commonly proves very ineffe- 
Qual, in the Cure of a ſettled and habi- 
tual Coſftiveneſs. N 


F. 29. This is all T have to trouble 
you with concerning his Management, 
in the ordinary Courſe of his Health. 
Perhaps it will be expected from me, 


that 1 ſhould give ſome Directions of 


 Phyjich, to prevent Diſeaſes: For which, 


I have only this one very ſacredly to be 
obſerved: Never to give Children any 


NE" 
3 
1M 


Phyfick for Prevention. The Obſerva- I 


tion of what I have already adviſed, 1 


will, 
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Ladies Diet-drinks or A pothecary's Me- 
dicines. Have a great Care of tampering 
that way, leaſt, inſtead of preventing, 
you draw on Diſeaſes. Nor even upon 


every little Indiſpoſition is Phyſick to be 


ven, or the Phyſician to be called to 

-hildren ; eſpecially if he be a Buſy- 
man, that will preſently fill their Win- 
dows with Gally-pots, and their Sto- 


machs with Drugs. It is ſafer to leave 


them wholly to Nature, than to pur 


them into the Hands of one, forward to 


tamper; or that thinks Children are to 


be cured in ordinary Diſtempers, by 
any thing but Diet, or by a Method 
very little Diſtant from it. It ſeeming 


ſuitable both to my Reaſon and Expe- 


rience, that the tender Conſtitutions of 
Children, ſhould have as little done to 


them as is poſſible, and as the abſolute 
Neceſſity of the Caſe requires. A little 
cold- ſtill'd red Poppy- water, which is the 


true Surfeit-water, with Eaſe and Ab- 
ſtinence from Fleſh, often puts an end 


to ſeveral Diſtempers in the Beginning, 


which, by too forward Applications, 


might have been made lulty' Diſeaſes. 
When ſuch a gentle Treatment will 
not ſtop the growing Miſchief, nor 


D 4 mn 


phat may be ſuitable to the Digni- 
| | | ; a Try 
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+ © hinder-it from turning into a form'd 
Diſeaſe, it will be time to ſeek the Ad- 


vice of ſome ſober and diſcreet Phyſi- : 


cian. In rhis part I hope, I ſhall 


an eaſy Belief; and no Body can have | 
Pretence to doubt the Advice of one, 


who has ſpent ſome time in the Study 
of Phyfick, when he counſels you, not 


to be too forward in making Uſe of 


Phyfick and Phyſicians. 

9. 30. And thus I have done with 
what concerns the Body and Health, 
which reduces it ſelf to theſe few and 


_ ealily obſervable Rules. Plenty of o- 


pen Air, Exerciſe and Sleep Plain 


Diet, no Wine or Strong Drink, and 


very little or no Phyſick; not too Warm ©: 
and ſtrat Clothing , eſpecially 1 a 


Head a 
often uſed to cold Water, and expoſed 


to Wet. 


$. 31. Due Care being had to keep 


the Body in Strength and Vigor, ſo that 
it may be able to obey and execute the { 
Orders of the Mind; The next and {| 


principal Buſineſs is, to ſet the Mind 
right, that 
diſpoſed to conſent to nothing, but 


Feet kept cold, and the Feet 


all Occaſions it may be 


e 
FIN 1 
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ty and Excellency of a rational Crea- 
ture. | | 


. 32. If what I have ſaid in the Be- 


inning of this Diſcourſe be true, as I 
o not doubt but it is, viz. That the 
Difference to be found in the Manners 
and Abilities of Men, is owing more 


co their Education than to any thing 
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elſe; we have Reaſon to conclude, that 


great Care is to be had of the forming 


Children's Minds, and giving them 

(hall in- 
fluence their Lives always after. For 
when they do well or ill, the Praiſe or 


that ſeaſoning early, which 


Blame will be laid there: And when 
any thing is done outwardly, the eom- 


mon Saying will paſs upon them, That 


it is ſuitable to their Breeding. 
a. 1 As the Strength of the Body 
lies chie 


| fly in being able to endure 
Hardſhips, ſo alſo does that of the Mind. 
And the great Principle and Foundati- 


on of all Vertue and Worth, is placed 
in this, That a Man is able to deny him- 


elf his own Deſires, croſs his own In- 
clinations, and purely follow what 


Reaſon directs as beſt, tho* the Appe- 
fite lean the other way. . 


h. 34 
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& 34. The great Miſtake I have ob- 


ſerved in People's breeding their Chil- 


dren has been, that this has not been 
taken Care enough of in its dae Seaſon; 
That the Mind has not been made obe- 
dient to Diſcipline, and pliant to Rea- 


ſon, when at firſt it was moſt tender, 
moſt eaſy to be bowed. Parents, be- 


ing wiſely ordain'd by Nature to love 


their Children, are very apt, if Reaſon 


watch not that natural Affection very 
warily, are apt, I ſay, to let it run into 
Fondneſs. They love their little ones, 
and 'tis their Duty: But they often, 


with them, cheriſh their Faults too. 


They muſt not be croſſed, forſooth; 
they muſt be permitted to have their 
Wills in all things; and they being in 


their Infancies not capable of great 
Vices, their Parents think they may 


ſafely enough indulge their little Irre- 
gularities, and make themſelves Sport 
with that pretty Perverſeneſs, which 


they think well enough becomes that 


innocent Age. But to a fond Parent, 
that would not have his Child correct- 


ed for a perverſe Trick, but excuſed it, 
ſaying, it was a ſmall Matter; Solon 


very well replied, Ay, but Cuſtom is 
2 great on 


/ 


J, 
<< 
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$. 25, The Fondling muſt be taught Erb: 


to ſtrike, and call Names ; muſt have 


what he Cries for, and do what he 


pleaſes. Thus Parents,by humoring and 
cockering them when /z#z/e, corrupt the 


Principles of Nature in their Children, 


and wonder afterwards to taſte the bit- 
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ter Waters, when they themſelves have 


poiſoned the Fountain. For when their 
Children are grown up, and theſe ill 


Habits with them; when they are now 


too big to be dandled, and their Parents 
can no longer make uſe of them, as Play- 


things; then they complain, that the 


Brats are untoward and perverſe; then 
they are offended to ſee them wilful, 


and are troubled with thoſe ill Hu- 


mours, which they themſelves infuſed 
and fomented in them; And then 


perhaps too late, would be glad to get 


out thoſe Weeds, which their own hands 
have planted, and which now have 


taken to deep Root to be eaſily extir- 


pated, For he that has been uſed to 
have his Will in every thing, as long as 


he was in Coats, why ſhould we think 
it ſtrange, that he ſhould defire it, and 


contend for it ſtill, when he is in 
Breeches ? Indeed, as he grows more 
towards a Man, Age ſhews his Faults 


the 
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the more, ſo that there be few Parents 


then ſo blind, as not to ſee them; few 


ſo inſenſible, as not to feel the ill Effects 


of their own Indulgence. He had the 
Will of his Maid before he could Speak 


or Go; he had the Maſtery of his Pa- 


rents ever ſince he could Prattle ; and 


why, now he is grown up, is Stronger 
and Wiſer than he was then, why now | 
of a ſuddain muſt he be reſtrained and 


Curbed ? Why muſt he at ſeven, four- 
teen, or twenty Years old, loſe the 


Privilege which the Parents Indulgence, 
till then, ſo largely allowed him? Try 
it in a Dog or an Horſe, or any other 


Creature, and ſee whether the ill and 


reſty Tricks, they have learn'd when 


young, are eaſily to be mended when 
they are knit: And yet none of thoſe 


Creatures are half ſo wilful and proud, 


or half ſo deſirous to be Maſters of 


_ themſelves and others, as Man. 


$. 36. We are generally wiſe enough 
to begin with them, when they are 
very young ; and Piſcipline betimes thoſe 
other Creatures we would make uſeful 
and good for ſomewhat. They are on- 
ly our own Off-ſpring, that we neg- 
lect in this Point; and having made 
them ill Children, we fooliſhly expect 


' they 
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they ſhould be good Men. For if the . 


Child muſt have Grapes or Sugar- 
plumbs, when he has a Mind to them, 
rather than make the poor Baby cry, or 
be out of Humour; why, when he is 
grown up, mult he not be ſatisfied too, 
if his Deſires carry him to Wine or 
Women? They are Objects as ſuitable 
to the longing of one of more Years, as 
what he cried for, when little, was to 
the Inclinations of a Child. The hav- 
ing Deſires accommodated to the Ap- 
prehenſions and Reliſh of thoſe ſeveral 
Ages is not the Fault; but the nor 
having them ſubject to the Rules and 
Reſtraints of Reaſon : The Difference 
lies not in the haying or not having 
Appetites, but in the Power to govern, 
and deny our ſelves in them. He that 
is not uſed to ſubmit his Will to the 
Reaſon of others, when he is Young, will 
{ſcarce hearken or ſubmit to his own 
Reaſon, when he is of an Age to make 


uʒſe of it. And what a kind of a Man 


ore e „ 
H. 37- Theſe are Over-ſights uſually 
committed, by thoſe Who ſeem to take 
the greatelt Care of their Childrens 
Education · But if we look into the 
common 


ſuch an one is like to prove, is eaſie to 


: Early, 


incouraged to rejoyce in the Harm 
they have brought upon them, and ſee 
1m | them 
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common Management of Children, we 


ſhall have Reaſon to wonder, in the 
great Diſſoluteneſs of Manners which 


the World complains of, that there are 
any Foot-ſteps at all left of Virtue. I 


deſire to know what Vice can be named, 


which Parents, and thoſe about Chil- 
dren, do not ſeaſon them with, and 
drop into them the Seeds of, as ſoon as 


they ate capable to receive them? Ido 


not mean by the Examples they give, 
1 


and the Patterns they ſet before 
which is Encouragement enough; but 


that which I would take Notice of here, 
is the downright teaching them Vice, 
and actual putting them out of the way 


of Virtue. Before they can go, they 
Principle them with Violence, Revenge, 


and Cruelty. Give me a Blow that 1 
may beat him, is a Leſſon, which moſt 
Children every Day hear: And it is 


thought nothing, becauſe their Hands 


have not Strength to do any Miſchief. 
But I ask, Does not this corrupt their 


Minds? Is not this the way of Force 


and Violence, that they are ſet in? And 


if they have been taught, when little, 
to ſtrike and hurt others by Proxy, and 


em, 


Ls 


do it, when they are ſtrong enough to 


* 


be felt themſelves, and can ſtrike to 


* * 


ſome Purpoſe ? 
The Coverings of 


our Bodies, which 


are for Modeſty, Warmth, and De- 


\ fence; are, by the Folly or Vice of Pa- 
rents, recommended to their Children 
for other Uſes They are made Mat- 


ter of Vanity and Emulation. A Child 


is ſet a longing after a new Suit, for the 
Finery of it: And when the little Girl 
is tricked up in her new Gown and 
Commode, how can her Mother do 


leſs than teach her to Admire her ſelf, 


by calling her, her little Queen and her 
Princeſs ? Thus the little ones are taught 
to be Proud of their Clothes, before 


they can put them on. And why ſhould 


they not continue to value themſelves 


for this out- ſice Faſhionableneſs of the 


Taylor or Tire-woman's making, When 
their Parents have ſo early inſtructed 
them to do ſo? A ti 


Lying. and Equivocations, and Ex- 


cuſes little different from Lying, are put 


dren, whilſt they are for their Maſter's 


or Parent's Ad vantage. And can it be 


thought, 
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them ſuffer, are they not prepar'd to Eh. 


iato the Mouths of Young People, and 
commended in Apprentices and Chil- 


BY 1 


— | 
thought, that he, that finds the Strain- 


Eary. 


ing of Truth diſpenſed with, and in- 
couraged, whilſt it is for his Godly 
Maſter's turn, will not make uſe of that 
Privilege for himſelf, when it may be 
for his own Profit? 


_ - Thoſe of the meaner Sort are hin- 


dred by the Streightneſs of their For- 


tunes, from - incouraging Iutemperance 
in their Children, by the Temptation 


of their Diet, or Invitations to Eat or 


Drink more than enough: But their | 


own ill Examples, whenever Plenty 
comes in their way, ſhew that tis not 


the Diſlike of Drunkenneſs and Glut- 
tony that keeps them from Exceſs, but 


want of Materials. But if we look in- 


to the Houſes of thoſe, ho are a little 


warmer in their Fortunes, there Eating 
and Drinking are made ſo much the 
great Buſineſs and Happineſs of Life, 
that Children are thought neglected, if 


they have not their Share of it. Sauces, 
and Raggouſts, and Food diſguiſed by 


all the Arts of Cookery, muſt tempt 


their Palates, when their Bellies are 
full: And then, for fear the Stomach 
ſhould be over - charg'd, a Pretence is 


found for t'ꝰother Glaſs of Wine to help 


| 1 | 
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creaſe the Surfeir. Oo 
Is my young Maſter a little out of 


order; The firit Queſtion is, What will 


my Dear eat? What ſhall I get for thee? 
Eating and Drinking are inſtantly preſ- 
ſed : And every Bodies Invention is ſet 
on work to find out ſomething, luſci- 
ous and delicate enough to prevail over 
that Want of Appetite, which Nature 
has wiſely order'd in the Beginning of 
Diſtempers, as a Defence againſt their 
Increaſe; that being freed from the or- 
dinary Labour of digeſting any new 
Load in the Stomach, ſhe may be at 
Leeiſure to correct, and maſter the pec- 
cant Humours. e 
And where Children are ſo happy in 
the Care of tlieir Parents, as by their 
Prudence to be kept from the Exceſs 
of their Tables, to the Sobriety of a 
plain and fimple Diet; yet there roo 
they are ſcarce to be preſerved from 
the Contagion, that Poiſons the Mind. 
Though by a diſcreer Management, 
whulft they are under Tuition, their 
Healths perhaps may be pretty well 
tecur'd; yet their Deſires muſt needs 


& yreldto the Leſſons, which every where 


will be read to them upon this part of 
FRO E 8 


Digeſtion, though it only ſerves to in- Earh. 
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Epicuriſm. The Commendation. that 
eating well has every where, cannot fail 
to be a ſucceſsful incentive to natural 


Appetite, and bring them quickly to 


the liking and Expence of a faſhionable 


Table. This ſhall have from every 


one, even the Reprovers of Vice, the 


Title of Living well. And what ſhall 


ſullen Reaſon dare to ſay againſt the 
Publick Teſtimony ? Or can it hope to 


_ verſally practiſed by thoſe of the beſt. 


be heard, if it ſhould call that Luxury, 
which is fo much owned, and uni- 


Quality? 


This is now ſo grown a Vice, and 
has ſo great Supports, that I know noc 


whether it do not put in for the Name 


of Vertue; and whether it will not 


be thought Folly, or want of Know- 
ledge of the World, to open ones Mouth 
againſt it. And truly I ſhould ſuſpect, 


that what I have here ſaid of it might | 


be cenſured as a little Satyr out of my 


way, did I not mention it with this 


View, that it might awaken the Care 
and Watchfulneſs of Parents in the E- 
ducation of their Children; when they 


ſee how they are beſet on every ſide, 


not only with Temptations, but In- 


ſtructors to Vice, and that perhaps in 


thoſe 
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thoſe they thought Places of Secu- Earh. 


kin i546 n | 
i ſhall not dwell any longer on this 
Subject; much leſs run over all the Par- 
ticulars, that would ſheẽw what Pains 
are uſed to corrupt Children, and in- 
ſtill Principles of Vice into them: But 
1 deſire Parents ſoberly to conſider, 
what Irregularity or Vice there is, 
which Children are not viſibly taught; 
and whether it be not their Duty and 
Wiſdam to provide them other Inſtru- 
_ tions. * Re TE The | 
d. 38. It ſeems plain to me, that the crævirg. 
Principle of all Vertue and Excellency 
lies in a Power of denying our ſelves 
the Satisfaction of our own Deſires, 
where Reaſon does not authorize them. 
This Power is to be got and improved 
by Cuſtom, made eaſy and familiar by 
an eariy Practice. If therefore I might be 0 
heard, I would adviſe, that, contrary 
to the ordinary way, Children ſhould be 
uſed to ſubmit their Deſires, and go 


without their Longings, even from their 
very Cradles, The firſt thing they 
ſhould learn to Enow ſhould be, that 
they were not to have any thing, be- | 
= cauſeitpleaſed them, but becauſe it was i 
thougnut fit for them. If things ſuitable 7 | 
5 . . — | 
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Craum. to their Wants were ſupplied to 
them, fo that thei; were never ſuffered 
to have what they once cried for, they 
would learn to'be content without it ; 


would never with Bawling and Pee- 
viſhneſs contend for Maſtery ; nor be 
halt ſo uneaſy to themfelves and others 


as they are, becauſe from the firſt. Be- 
ginning they are not thus handled. | 
If they were never ſuffered to obtain 


their Deſire by the Impatience they ex- 
preſſed for it, they would no more cry 


for other Things, than they do for the 


S. 39. I fay not this, as if Children 
were not to be indulged in any Thing; 


or that I expected they ſhould in 


Hanging-Sleeves, have the Reaſon and 
Condutt of Councellors. I conſider 


them as Children, who muſt be ten- 


derly uſed, who muſt play, and have 
Play-things. That which I mean is, 


That whenever they crav'd what was 


not fit for them to have or do, they 
ſhould not be permitted it, becauſe 


they were little, and deſired it: Nay, 


Whatever they were importunate for, 
they ſhould be ſure, for that very Rea- 


ſon, to be denied. I have ſeen Children 
ata Table, who, whatever was there, 
WES e never 
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never asked for an y thing, | but conten- Craving. 


tedly took what was given them: And 
at another Place I have ſeen others cry 
for every Thing they ſaw , muſt be 
{ſerved out of every Diſh, and that firſt 


too. What made this valt Difference, 


but this; That one was accuſtomed to 
have what they called or cried for; the 


other to go without it? The younger 


they are, the leſs I think are their un- 
ruly and diſorderly Appetites to be 


complied with; and the leſs Reaſon 


they have of their own, the more are 
they to be under the Abſolute Power 
and Reſtraint of thoſe, in whoſe Hands 
they are. From which I confeſs, it will 
follow, That none but diſcreet People 


ſhould be about them. If the World 
commonly does : otherwiſe, I cannot 


help that. Iam ſaying what I think 


| ſhould be; which, if it were already in 


Faſhion, I ſhould not need to trouble 
the World with a Diſcourſe on this 


Subject. But yet I doubt not, but 
When it is conſidered, there will be 
Others oi Opinion with me, That the 
ſooner this Way is begun with Chil- 


dren, the eaſier it will be for them, and 
their Governors too; And, that this 
ought to be obſerved as an inviolable 
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cCratug. Maxim, That whatever once is denied 


Early. 


them, they are certainly not to obtain 


by Crying or Importunity, unleſs one ö 


has a Mind to teach them to be impa- 


tient and troubleſome, by rewarding 
them for it, when they are ſo. 


$. 40. Thoſe therefore that intend 
ever to govern their Children, {ſhould 
begin it whilſt they are very little; and 
look that they perfectly comply with 


the Will of their Parents. Would you 


have your Son obedient to you when 
paſt a Child? Be ſure then to eſtabliſn 
the Authority of a Father, as ſoon as 


he is capable of Submiſſion, and can 


underſtand in whoſe Power he is. If 


you would have him ſtand in Awe of 
you, imprint it in his Infancy; and, as. 


he approaches more to a Man, admit 


him nearer to your Familiarity : So 
hall you have him your obedient Sub- 


ject (as is fit) whilſt he is a Child, and 


your affectionate Friend, when he is a 


Man. For, methinks, they mightily 


miſplace the Treatment due to their 


Children, Who are indulgent and fa- 
miliar, when they are little, but ſevere 
to them, and keep them at a Diſtance, 
when they are groun up. For, Liber- 
ty and Indulgence can do no Good to 
e i Children: 
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Children: Their Want of Judgment Ev. 
makes them 1tand in need of Reftraint 

and Diſciphne. And, on the contrary, 
Imperiouſneſs and Severity, is but an 
ill Way of Treating Men, who have 
Reaſon of their own to guide them, 
unleſs you have a Mind to make 
your Children when grown up, weary 
of you; and fecretly to ſay within 
themſelves, When will you Die, Father? 
9.41. I imagine every one will judge e 
it reaſonable, that their Children, whez 
little, ſhould look upon their Parents 
as their Lords, their Abſolute Gover- 
nors; and, as ſuch ſtand in Awe of 
them: And that, when they come to 
riper Years, they ſhould look on them 
as their beſt, as their only ſure Friends; 
and as ſuch, love and reverence them. 
The Way I have mentioned, if I miſ- 
take not, is the only one to obtain this. 
We mult look upon our Children, 
when grown up, to be like our ſelves; 
with the ſame Paſſions, the ſame De- 
ſires. We would be thought Rational 
_ Creatures, and have our Freedom; we 
love not to be uneaſie under conſtant 
Rebukes and Brow-beatings ; nor can 
wie bear ſevere Humours, and great 
Diſtance in thoſe we converſe with. 
- By *Who- 
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your Authority over your Children in 


. 
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Vhoever has ſuch Treatment when he 

is a Man, will look out other Compa- 
ny, other Friends, other Converſation, 


with whom he can be at Eaſe. Tt 
therefore a. ſtrict Hand be kept over 
Children from the Beginning, they will 
in that Age be tractable and quietly 
ſubmit to it, as never having known 
any other: And if, as they grow up 


to the Uſe of Reafon, the Rigour of 


Government be, as they deſerve it, 
gently relaxed, the Father's Brow more 


4mooth'd to them, and the Diſtance by 
Degrecs-abated; his former Reſtraints 


wiltincreaſe'their Love, when they. find 


it was only a Kindneſs to them, and a 
Care to malte them capable to deſerve 
tlie Fa vour of their Parents, and the 


Eſteem of every Body elſe. 
9. 42. Thus much for the Settling 


general. Fear and Awe ought to give 
you the firſt Power over their Minds, 


and Love and Friendſhip in riper Years 
to hold it: For the Time muſt come, 
when they will be paſt the Rod, and 


Correction; and then, if the Love of 


you make them not obedient and duri. 


ful, if the Love of Vertue and Repura- 
I 90 OP them not in Laudable Cour. 
ſes, 
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diſpleaſe you, may make them Slaves 
to your Eſtate, but they will be never 
the leſs ill and wicked in- private; and 
that Reſtraint will not laſt always. 
Every Man muſt ſome Time or other 


be truſted to himſelf, and his own Con- 


duct; and he that is a good, a vertuous 


and able Man, muſt be made ſo within. 


And therefore, what he is to receive 


from Education, what is to ſway and 


influence his Life, muſt be ſomething 


put into him betimes; Habits woven 


1 


into the very Principles of his Nature; 


and not a counterfeit Carriage, and 


diſſembled Out- ſide, put on by Fear, 


only to avoid the preſent Anger of 
a Father, who perhaps may diſ inherit 

9. 43. This being laid down in ge- Puniſp- 
neral, as the Courſe ought to be ta- ent.. 


ken, 'tis fit we now come to conſider 
a little more particularly. I have ſpo- 


ken ſo much of Carrying a ſtriat Hand 


over Children, that perhaps I ſhall be 


ſulſpected of not Conſidering enough, 


Con- 


* 

ſes, I ask, What Hold will you have Ear. 

upon them, to turn them to it? Indeed, 
Fear of having a ſcanty Portion if they 


＋ 


dom make the beſt Men. All that I 
have hitherto contended for, is, That 
whatloever Rigaur is neceſſary, it is 
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- Conſtitutions. | But that Opinion will 


vaniſh, when you have heard mea lit- 
tle farrher. For I am very apt to think 
that great Severity of Puniſhment does 


but very little Good; nay, great Harm 3 


in Education: And I believe it will be 


found, that, Cæteris paribus, thoſe Chil- 3 


dren who have been molt chaſtiſed, ſel- 


moreto be uſed, the younger Children 


are; and having by a due Application, 


wrought its Effect, it is to be relaxed, 


and changed into a milder Sort of Go- 
vernment. | 


* 


Children have Memories to retain the 
Beginnings of it, will ſeem natural to 


Minds. When this Reverente is once 


as if it were ſo; preventing all Occaſions 


of Strugling, or Repining - The only 
Care is, That it be begun early, and 
inflexibly kept to, till Aue and Reſpect 


be grown familiar, and there appears 


not the leaſt Reluctancy in the Sub- 
miſſion, and ready Obedience of their 


thus 
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C. 44. A Compliance, and Supple- 1 
neſs of their Wills, being by a ſteadx 
Hand introduced by Parents, before 


. £78 


TTY 


n l 


iure or Pain, forthe ſake of what Reaſon 

q tells him 1s fit to be done, wants the 
true Principle of Vertue and Induſtry ; 
and is in Danger never to be good for 
any thing. This Temper therefore, 
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Blows to recover it, and the more, the 


: B longer it is deferred) 'tis by it, mixed 
ſtill with as much Indulgence as they 


this eſtabliſhed , (which it muſt be Aue. 
early, or elſe it will cott Pains and 


59 


make not an ill Uſe of, and not by Beat- 


Zug, Chiding, or other Servile Puniſh- 
ments, they are for the future to be 
governed, as they grow up to more 


Underſtanding. 


b. 45. Thar this is ſo, will be eaſily 84 


allowed, when it is but conſidered, what 
is to be aimed at in an ingenuous Edu- 
cation; and upon what it tuyns. 


1. He that has not a Maſtery over 
his Inclinations, he that knows not how. 


to reſiſt the Importunity of preſent Plea- 


ſo contrary to unguided Nature, is to 


be got betimes; and this Habit, as 
the true Foundation of future Ability 
and Happineſs, is to be wrought into 
the Mind, as early as may be, even. 


from the firſt Dawnings of any Know- 


ledge, or Apprehenſion in Children; 


and ſo to be confirmed in them, by al 
OO — 


at + 


6 Of EDUCATION. 
1 4 the Care and Ways imaginable, by 
n. thoſe who have the Over- ſignt of their 

Education. 

Dejefted. & 46. 2. On the other Gde, 5 
Mind be curbed, and hambled too much 
in Children; if their Spirits be abaſed 
and brokez much, by too ſtrict an Hand 
over them, they loſe all their Vigor 
and Induſtry, and are in a worſe State 
than the former. For extravagant « 

| 
| 


young Fellows, that have Livelineſs 
and Spirit, come ſometimes to be ſet MF 
right, and ſo make Able and Great 
Men: But dejected Minds, timorous Mi 
and tame, 0 low Spirits, are hardly 
ever to be raiſed, and very ſeldom at- 
tain to any thing. To avoid the 
Danger, that is on either hand, is the 
great Art; and he that has found a 
Way, how to keep up a Child's Spirit, 
ealy, active and free; and yet, at the 
ſame time, to reſtrain him from many 
things he has a Mind to, and to draw 
him to things that are uneaſy to him; 
he, I ſay, that knows how to reconcile 
theſe. ſeeming Contradictions, has, in 
my Opinion, got the true Secret of E- 
ducation. | 
Beating. h. 47. The uſual lazy and ſhort way Z 
] - by Chaſtiſement, and che Rod, which 


18 
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is the only Inſtrument of Government Bearing. 
that Tutors generally know, or ever 


think of, is the moſt unfit of any to be 
uſed in Education; becauſe it tends to 
both thoſe Miſchiefs ; which, as we 
have ſhewn, are the Ha and Charpbdis, 


which on the one Hand or the other, 


ruine all that miſcarry. 27 
FS. 48. 1. This kind of Puniſnment, 
contributes not at all to the Maſtery of 
our Natural Propenſity to indulge Cor- 
poral and preſent Pleaſure, and to avoid 
Pain at any rate; but rather encourages 
it; and thereby ſtrengthens that in us, 
which is the Root from whence ſpring 
all Vitious Actions, and the Irregula- 
rities of Life. For what other Motive, 
but of ſenſual Pleaſure and Pain, does a 
Child act by, who drudges at his Book 
againſt his Inclination, or abſtains from 
eating unwholſome Fruit, that he takes 
Pleaſure in, only out of Fear of mhiping:? 
He in this only preferrs the greater Cor- 
poral Pleaſure, or avoids the greater Cor- 
poral Pain. And what is it, to govern 
his Actions, and direct his Conduct by 
ſuch Motives as theſe? What is it, 1 
ſay, but to cheriſh that Principle in 
him, which it is our Buſineſs to root 
out and deſtroy? And therefore I can- 
| VVV not 
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not think any Corre&ion uſeful to a | 


Child, where the Shame of Suffering 


more upon him, than the Pain. 


| & 49. 2. This fort of Correction na- 
turally breeds an Avegion to that, 


which 'tis the Tutor's Buſineſs to cre- 


ate a liking to. How obvious is it to 
obſerve, that Children come to hate 
things which were at firſt acceptable 


to them, when they find themſelves 
whiped, and chid, and teaſed about them? 


And it is not to be wonder'd at in 
them; when grown Men would not be 


able to be reconciled to any thing by 
ſuch Ways. Who is there that would 
not be diſguſted with any innocent Re- 
creation, in it ſelf indif 

if he ſhould with Blows, or ill Language 
be haled to it, when he had no Mind ? 


Or be conſtantly fo treated, for ſome 


Circumſtance in his Application to it ? 


This is natural to be ſo. Offenſive 


Circumſtances ordinarily infect inno- 


cent things, which they are joined with: 
And the very ſight of a Cup, wherein 


any one uſes to take nauſeous Phyſick, 
turns his Stomach; ſo that nothing will 
reliſh well out of it, tho? the Cup be 


erent to him, 


for having done Amiſs, does not work | 
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never lo clean, and well ſhaped, and Beating. 


of the richeſt Materials. 1 
&. 50. 3. Such a ſort of Slaviſh Diſci- 
pline makes a Slaviſh Temper. The Child 
ſubmits and diſſembles Obedience, whilft 
the Fear of the Rod hangs over him ; 
but when that is removed, and by being 
out of ſight, he can promiſe himſelf 
Impunity, he gives the greater Scope 
to his natural Inclination ; which by 
this way is not at all altered, but on 
the contrary heightned and increaſed in 
him; and after ſuch reſtraint, breaks 
out uſually with the more Violence; 
or X I TT 4 4 | | | 
JH. 51. 4. If Severity carried to the 
higheſt Pitch does prevail, and works 
a Cure upon the preſent unruly Diſtem- 
per, it is often by bringing in the room 
of it, a worſe and more dangerous Diſ- 
eaſe, by breaking the Mind, and then 
in the Place of a diſorderly young Fel- 
low, you have a lom ſpirited moap d 
Creature: Who, however with his un- 
natural Sobriety he may pleaſe ſilly 
People, who commend tame unacti ve 
Children, becauſe they make no Noiſe, 
nor give them any Trouble: yet, at 
laſt, will probably prove as uncomfor- 
table a thing to his Friends, as he will 
e be, 
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be all his Life, an uſeleſs thing to him 


ſelf and others. 

S. 52. Beating then, and all other 
Sorts of {laviſh and corporal Puniſh- 
ments, are not the Diſcipline fit to be 


uſed in the Education of thoſe we 


would have wiſe, good, and ingenuous 
Men; and therefore very rarely to be 
applied, and that only in great Occa- 
fions, and Caſes of Extremity. On the 
other fide, to flatter Children by Re- 
wards of things, that are pleaſant to 
them, is as carefully to be avoided. He 


that will give his Son Apples, or Sugar- 3 


plambs, or what elſe of this kind, he is 
molt delighted with, to make him learn 


his Book, does but autherize his Love 
of Pleaſure, and cocker up that danger- | 
ous Propenſity, which he ought by all 


Means to ſubdue and ſtifle in him. You 
can never hope to teach him to maſter 


it, whilſt you compound for the Check 


you give his Inclination in one place, 


by the Satisfaction you propoſe to it in 


another. To make a good, a wile, 
and a vertuous Man, ?tis fit he ſhould 


learn to croſs his Appetite, and deny 


his Inclination to riches, finery, or plea- : 


fins his Palate, &c. when ever his Rea- 
fon adviſes the contrary, and his Duty 
requi- 
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requires it. But when you draw him Rewards. 
to do any thing that is fit by the offer 
of Money; or reward the Pains of learn- 
ing his Book, by the Pleaſure of a luſci- 

XZ ous Morſel ; When you promiſe him a 
3 Lace-Crevat, or a fine new Suit, upon the 
Performance of ſome of his little Tasks; 
what do you by propoling theſe as Re- 
»ards, but allow them to be the good 
Things he ſhould aim at, and thereby 
encourage his longing for them, and 
accuſtom him to place his Happineſs in 
them? Thus People, to prevail with 
Children to be induſtrious about their 
Grammar, Dancing, or ſome other ſucli 
matter, of no great Moment to the Hap- 
pineſs or Uſefulneſs of their Lives, by 
miſ- applied Rewards and Paniſhmems ſa- 
crifice their Vertue, in vert the Order of 
their Education, and teach them Luxu- 
ry, Pride, or Covetouſneſs, &c. For 
in this way, flattering thoſe wrong In- 
clinations, which they ſhould reſtrain 
and ſuppreſs, they lay the Foundations 
of thoſe future Vices, which cannot be 
_ avoided, but by curbing our Delires, 
and accuſtoming them early to ſubmit 
tens, 8 
b. 5 I ſay not this, that T would 
have Children kept from the Conve- 
2 , 4a niencies 
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Rewards, niencies or Pleaſures of Life, that are 


Hope 


ed, and therefore they are to be 


not injurious to their Health or Vertu. 
On the contrary, I would have their 


Lives made as pleaſant, and as agree- 
able to them, as may be in a plenritul 


Enjoyment of whatſoever might inno- 
_ cently delight them: Provided it be 


with this Caution, that they have thoſe 
Enjoy ments, only as the Conſequences 


of the State of Eſteem and Acceptation 


they are in with their Parents and Go- 


vernors; but they ſhould zever be of. 


fer'd or beſtow'd on them, as the Re- 
wards of this or that particular Perfor- 
mance that they ſhew an Averſion to, 
or to which they would not have ap- 
plied themſelves without that Tempta- 
tion. 


on the other, How then (will you ſay) 
hall Children be govern'd ? Remove 


all Diſcipline. I grant, that Good and 
Evil, Reward and Puniſhment, are the 
only Motives to a rational Creature : 
theſe are the Spur and Reins, whereby 
all Mankind are ſet on work, and guid- 
made 

_ ule 


. 54. But if you take away the Rod 
on one hand, and theſe little Encou- 
ragements, which they are taken with, 


and Fear, and there is an end of 
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their Parents and Governors always 
to carry this in their Minds, that Clul- 
dren are to be treated as rational Crea- 
runes N | 


I b. 55. Rewards, 1 grant, and Paniſh-, 
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ments mult be propoſed to Children, if 
we intend to work upon them. The 
Miſtake I imagine, is, that thoſe that 
are generally made uſe of, are ill choſen. 


The Pains and Pleaſures of the Body 


are, I think, of ill Conſequence, when 
made the Rewards and Puniihmeats; 


XZ whereby Men would prevail on their 


Children: For, as I faid before, they 
ſerve but to increaſe and ſtrengthen 
thoſe Inclinations which *tis our Buſineſs 
to ſubdue and maſter. What Principle 


of Vertue do you lay in a Child, if you 
will redeem his Deſires of one Pleaſure, 


by the propoſal of another? This is but 
to enlarge his Appetite, and inſtruct it 
to wander. If a Child cries for an un- 
wholſome and dangerous Fruit, you 
purchaſe his Quiet by giving him a lets 


* hurtful Sweet - meat. This perhaps 


may preſerve his Health; but ſpoils his 
Mind, and ſets that farther out of order. 


For here you only change the Object ; 


but flatter ſtill his Aypetite, and allow 
| | F 2 tlrat 


aſe of to Children too. For I adviſe Rewards. 


68 
_ that muſt be ſatisfied ; Wherein, as | 


be done: FE: 
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have ſhewed, lies the Root of the Miſ. 
chief : And cill you bring him to be 


able to bear a Denial of that Satisfacti- 


on, the Child may at preſent be quiet 


5 and orderly, but the Diſeaſe is not cured. # 
By this way of proceeding you foment 


and cheriſh in him, that which 1s the 
Spring from whence all the Evil flows, 
which will be ſure on the next Occaſion 
to break out again with more Violence, 
give him ſtronger Longings, and you 
more Trouble. 

d. 56. The Rewards and Paniſhments 
then, whereby we ſhould keep Chil- 


dren in order, are quite of another 


kind ; and of that force, that when we 
can get them once to work, the Buſi- 
neſs, I think, is done, and the Difficul- 


ty is over. Efteems and Diſgrace are, of 


all others, che moſt powertul Incentives 


ro the Mind, when once it is brought 


to reliſh them. If you can once get 


into Children a Love of Credit, and 
an Apprehenſion of Shame and Diſ- 


grace, you have put into them the 
true Principle, which will conſtantly 
work, and incline them to the right. 


But it will be asked, how hall this 
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Of EDUCATION; 69 
I confeſs, it does not at firſt Appea- Neues. 
rance want ſome Difficulty ; but yet!“ 
think it. worth our while, to ſeek th: 
XZ ways (and practiſe them when found) 
to attain this, which I look on as the 
great Secret of Education. | 
d. 57. Firſt, Children (earlier per- | | 
haps than we think) are very ſenſible 1 
of Praiſe and Commendation. They | 
find a Pleaſure in being eſteemed, and 
valued, eſpecially by their Parents, and 
| thoſe whom they depend on. If there- 
tore the Father careſs and commend them, 
when they do well; ſhew a cold and neg lect- 
ful Countenance to them upon dbing ill; 
And this accompanied by a like Car- 
riage of the Mother, and all others thar 
are about them, it will in a little Time 
make them ſenſible of the Difference; 
and this if conſtantly obſerved, I doubt 
not but will of it ſelf work more than 
Threats or Blows, which loſe their 
Force, when once grown common, and 
are of no uſe when Shame does not at- 
tend them ; and therefore are to be for- 
born, and never to be uſed, but in the 
Caſe hereafter mentioned, when it is 
SF brought to Extremity..f 
S. 58. But Secondly, To make the 
Senſe of Eſteem or Diggrace ſink the 
| F 3 © on 


70 Of EDUCATION. 
epu:4- deeper, and be of the more Weight, 
other agreeable or diſagreeable Things e 

 fhould conſtantly accompany theſe different x 
States; not as particular Rewards and 
Puniſhments of this or that particular *XF |; 
Action, but as neceſſarily belonging 

to, and conſtantly attending one, who 2 
by his Carriage has brought himſelf | 
into a State of Diſgrace or Commen- 

dation. By which Way of Treating 

them, Children may as much as poſ- 

{ible be brought to conceive, that thoſe 

that are commended, and in Eſteem 

for doing well, will neceſſarily be be- 
loved and cheriſhed by every Body, 

and have all other good Things as a 

Conſequence of it; and on the other 

fide, when any one by Miſcarriage # 

falls into Diſ-eſteem, and cares not to 
preſerve his Credit, he will una- 
voidably fall under Neglect and Con- 
tempt; and in that State the Want of 
what ever might ſatisfy or delighr 
| Fai him, will follow. In this way the 
Objects of their Deſires are made aſ- 
bo ſiſting to Vertue; when a ſettled Ex- 
perience from the beginning teaches 
Children, that the Things they delight 

in belong to, and are to be enjoyed by 

thoſe only, whoare in a Stage-of Re- 

„%% putation 
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putation- If by theſe Means you can Rent. 
come once to ſhame them out of their 
X Favlts,”( for beſides that, I would wil- 

XZ linglyhave no Puniſhment) and make 
them in Love with the Pleaſure of 
being well thought on, you may turn 


them as you pleaſe, and they will be 


in Love with all the ways of Vertue. 
S. 59. The great Difficulry here, is, 
I imagine, from the Folly and Preverſe- 
neſs of Servants, who are hardly to 
be hinder'd from crofling herein the 
Deſign of the Father and Mother. 
Children diſcountenanced by their Pa- 
rents for any Fault, find uſually a Re- 
fuge and Relief in the Careſſes of thoſe 
fooliſh Flatterers, who thereby undo 
whatever the Parents endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh. ' When the Father or Mother 
looks ſowre on the Child, every Body 
elſe ſhould put on the ſame Coldneſs 
to him, and no Body give him: Coun- 
_ tenance; till Forgiveneſs asked, and a 
Reformation of his Fault, has ſet him 
right again, and reſtored him to his 
former Credit. If this were conſtantly 
obſerved, I gueſs there would be little 
neod of Blows, or Chiding : Their own 
Eaſe and Satisfaction would quickly 
teach Children to court Commenda- 
e „ tion, 
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tion. 


Shame. 
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tion, and avoid doing that which the 
found every Body condemned, and 


they were ſure to ſuffer for, without 


being chid or | beaten- This would 
teach them Modeſty and Shame ; and 
they would quickly come to have a 


natural Abhorrence- for that, which 


they found, made them lighted and 


neglected by every Body. But how 


this Inconvenience from Servants is to 
be remedied, I muſt leave to Parents 


Care and Conſideration. Only I think 


it of great Importance; And that they 
are very happy, who can get diſcreet 


People about their Children. 


. 60. Frequent Beating ot Chiding.is 


therefore carefully to be awoided. Be- 


cauſe this ſort of Correction never pro- 
duces any Good, farther than it ſerves 
to raiſe Shame and Abhorrence of the 


Miſcarriage that brought it on them. 


And if the greateſt part of the Trau- 
ble be not the Senſe that they have 
done amiſs, and the Apprehenſion that 
they have drawn on themſelves the juſt 
Diſpleaſure of their beſt Friends, tlie 
Pain of Whipping will work but an 
imperfect Cure. It only patches up 
for the preſent, and skins it over, but 
reaches not to the Bottom of the Sor. 
| „ b Ig- 
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Ingenuous Shame, and the Apprehens Sbame. 
| ſion of Diſpleaſure, are the only true 
Reſtraint : Theſe alone ought to hold 
the Reins, and keep the Child in order. 
But corporal Puniſhments muſt neceſſa- 
rily loſe that Effect, and wear out the 
Senſe of Shame, where they frequently 
return. Shame in Children has the 
ſame Place that Modeſty has in Wo- 
men; which cannot be kept, and of- 
ten tranſgreſſed againſt. And as to the 
Apprehenſion of Diſpleaſure in the Pa- 
_ rents, that will come to be very in- 
ee if the Marks of that Diſ- 
pleaſure quickly ceaſe, and a few Blows 
fully expiate. Parents ſhould well 
conſider, What Faults in their Children 
are weighty enough to deferve the De- 
claration of their Anger: But when 
their Diſpleaſure is once declared to a 
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Men 


Degree that carries any Puniſhment b 
with it, they ought not preſently to la : 
by the Severity of their Brows, but to 1 


reſtore their Children to their former 
Grace with ſome Difficulty ; and delay 
a full Reconciliation, till their Canfor- 
mity, and more than ordinary Merit, 


Re ts 


e 


„„ 
3 te 


. 


make good their Amendment. If this 
be ngt ſo ordered, Puniſhment will by 
Familiarity, become a mere thing of 
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Shame: 


Repura- 


3 Encouragement of Chi 


Of EDUCATION. 


Courſe, and loſe” all its Influence: 
Offending, being chaſtiſed, and then 
—.— will be chought as natural 
neceſſary as Noon, Night, and 
n following one another. 

38. Concerning Reputation 1 
ſhaltonly remark this one Thing more 
of it ; That though it be not the true 
Principle and Meaſure of Vertue, (for 
that is the Knowledge of a” Man's 
Duty, and the Satisfaction it is to obey 
Dis Maker, in following the Dictates 
of that Light God has given him, 
With the Hopes of Accepration and 
Reward) yet it is that, Which comes 
rom to it; And being the Teſti- 

and = plauſe that other People's 
Renn, "2 Wete by à common 
Conſent, e vertuous and well- 
ordered A ions, it is the proper Guide 
2 dren, til. 
— able to judge for themſelves, 


7045 o find d bat! is right by their own 
Reaſon. 1 03 n . . 1 2 
52. een & thay direct 
Parents, h manage . in 
roving a commendin g their 
. Aren. The rebukes and chiding, 
Which their Faults will ſomerimes ma c 


N be avoided, ſhould not ny 
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be in ſober, _— and unpaſſionate Repure- 
Words, but alſo alone and in private: 
But the Commendations Children de- 
ſerve, they ſhould receive before others. 
This doubles the Reward „by f MY 
their Praiſe ; but the Backwardne | 
Parents ſhew in divalging their Faults, 
will make them ſet a greater Value on 
their Credit themſelves, and teach 
them to be the more careful to preferve 
the good Opinion of others, whilſt they 
think they have it: But when being 
expos'd to Shame, by publiſhing their 
Miſcarriages, they give it up for loſt, 
that Check upon them is taken off; | 
And they will be the leſs careful to 
preſerve others good Thoughts of 
them, the more they ſuſpect that their 
Reputation with them is already ble- 
miſhed. 
63. But if a right burg be ta- 
ken with Children, there will not be 
ſo much need of the Application of the 
common Rewards and Puniſhments as 
we imagine, and as the general Pra- 
* Qtice has eſtabliſhed. | For all their 
innocent Folly, Playing, and Childiſb Childſt. 
Ackions, are to be left perfeckly free and adi. 
unreſtratned, as far as they can conſiſt 
with the Reſpett due to thoſe that are 
preſent ; ; 


76 


gurbed or reſtrained: And the chief Art 
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Childiſs- preſent; and that with the greateſt 


meſs. 


Allowance. If theſe Faults of their 


Age, rather than of the Children them- 


ſelves, were, as theyſhould be, left oaly 
to Time and Imitation, and riper Years 

to cure, Children would eſcape a great 
deal of miſ- applied and uſeleſs Corre- 
ction; which either fails to over- power 
the Natural Diſpoſition of their Child- 
hood, and ſo, by an ineffectual Fami- 


liarity, makes Correction in other ne- 
py Caſes of leſs uſe; or elſe, if it 


Force to reſtrain the natural 


be 


Gaiety of that Age, it ſerves only to 


ſpoil the Temper both of Body and 
Mind. If the Noiſe and Buſtle of their 


Play prove at any Time inconvenient, 
or unſuitable to the Place or Company 


they are in, (which can only be where 


their Parents are) a Look or a Word 


from the Father or Mother, if they 
have eſtabliſned the Authority they 


ſhould, will be enough either to re- 


move, or quiet them for that Time. 
Bur this Gameſome Humour, which is 
wiſely adapted by Nature to their Age 


and Temper, ſhould rather be encou- 
raged, to keep up their Spirits, and im- 


prove their Strength and Health than 
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XZ is to make all that they have 7 do, 
XZ Sportand Play too · 


$. 64. And here give me Leave to 
take Notice of one thing I think a Fault 
in the ordinary Method of Education; 


and that is, The Charging of Chil- 


dren's Memories, upon all Occaſions, 
with Rales and Precepts, which they 


5 often do not underſtand, and conſtantly 
as ſoon forget as given · If it be ſome 


Action you would have done, or done 
otherwiſe; whenever they forget, or 


do it awkardly, make them do it over 
and over again, till hey are perfect: 


Whereby you will get theſe two Ad- 
vantages; Firſt, To ſee whether it be 
an Action they can do, or is fit to be 
expected of them. For ſometimes 


Children are bid to do Things, which, 
upon Trial, they are found not able to 


do; and had need be taught and exer- 


ciſed in, before they are required to do 


them. But it is much eaſier for a Tutor 
to command, than to teach. Secopdly, 
Another Thing got by it will be this; 
That by repeating the ſame Action, 
till it be grown habitual in them, the 
Performance will not depend on Me- 


.mory or Reflection, the Concomitant 
of Prudence and Age, and not of 


Child- 


Of EDUCATION. © 
Childþood ; but will be natural in 
them. Thus bowing to a Gentleman 
when he ſalutes him, and looking in 
his Face, when he ſpeaks to him, is by 
conſtant Uſe as natural to a well-bred 
Man, as breathing; it requires no 
Thought, no Reflection. Having this 
way cured in your Child any Fault, it is 
cured for ever: And thus one by one 
you may weed them out all, and plant 
what Habits you pleaſe. 1 
S. 65. I have ſeen Parents ſo heap 

Rules on their Children, that it was 
impoſſible for the poor little ones to 
remember a tenth Part of them, much 
leſs to obſerve them. However they 

were either by Words or Blows corre- 
ted for the Breach of thoſe multiplied 
and often very impertinent Precepts. 
 Whence it naturally followed, that the 

Children minded not, what was ſaid to 

them ; when it was evident to them, 
that no Attention, they were capable 
of, was ſufficient to preſerve them from 
Tranſgreſſion, and the Rebukes which 

r 

Let therefore your Rules to your 
Son, be as few as is poſſible, and ra- 

ther fewer than more than ſeem abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. For if you * 

| 5 im 


him with many Rules, one of. theſe Rules. 
two things muſt neceſſarily follow ; 
that either he muſt be very often puni- 
ſhed, which will be of ill conſequence, 
by making Puniſhment too frequent 
and familiar; or elſe you muſt let the 
Tranſgreſſions of ſome of your Rules 
go unpuniſhed, whereby they will of 
courſe grow contemptible, and your 
Authority become cheap to him. 
Make but few Laws, but ſee they be 
well obſerved, when once made. Few 
| Years require but few Laws, and as 
his Age increaſes, when one Rule 1s 
by Practice, well eſtabliſned, you may 
add another. ß 
9. 66. But pray remember, Children . 
are zot to be taught by Rules, which 
will be always ſlipping out of their Me- 
mories. What you think neceſſary 
for them to do, ſettle in them by an 
indiſpenſible Practice, as often as the 
Occaſion returns; and if it be poſſible, 
make Occaſions. This will beget Ha- Habit. 
bits in them, which, being once eſta- 
bliſhed, operate of themſelves eaſily and 
naturally, without the Aſſiſtance of the 
Memory. But here let me give two 
Cautions, 1. The one is, that you keep 
them to the Practice, of what you 
N 0 
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Habu, 


Profiice 


his Capacity, and any way ſuited to 


— dn) or eres 
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' would have grow into a Habit in them, 


by kind Words, and gentle Admoni- 


tions, rather as minding them of what 


they forget, than by harſh Rebukes 
and Chiding, as if they were wilfully 


to take care of, is, not to endeavour to 


ſettle too many Habits at once, leſt 


by Variety you confound them, and ſo 


ſet none. When conſtant Cuſtom 


as made any one thing eaſy and natu- 


ral to them, and they praiſe it with- 
out Reflection, you may then go on to 


another. 


This Method of teaching Children 


by a repeated Practice, and the ſame 


Action done over and over again, under 
the Eye and Direction of the Tutor, 


till they have got the Habit of doing it 


well, and not by 9 on Rules 
truſted to their Memories, has ſo many 
Advantages, which way ever we con- 


ſider it, that I cannot but wonder (if 
ill Cuſtoms could be wonder'd at in 
any thing) how it could 
fo much neglected. I ſhall name one 
more that comes now in my way. By 


poſhbly be 


this Method we ſhall ſee, whether 
what is requir'd of him be adapted to 


the 


1 2dly, Another thing you are 
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the Child's natural Genius and Conſti- Practice. 
tution : for that too mult be conſiderꝰd 
in a right Education, We muſt not 
hope wholly to change their Original i 
Tempers, nor make the Gay Penſive 
and Grave, nor the Melancholy Spor- 
tive, without ſpoiling them. God 
has ſtampt certa in Characters upon 
Mens Minds, which, like their Shapes, 
may perhaps be a little mended; but 

can hardly be totally alter'd, and trans- 
form'd into the contrary, — 
Hie therefore, that is about Chili. 
dren, ſhould well ſtudy their Natures 
and Aptitudes, and ſee by often Try- 
als, what turn they ealily take, and 
what becomes them ; obſerve what 
their Native Stock is, how it may 
de improved, and what it is fit for: 
He ſhould conſider what they want: 
whether they be capable of having it 
wrought into them by Induſtry, and 
incorporated there by Practice; and 
whether it be worth while to endea- 
vour it. For in many Caſes, all that 
wee can do, or ſhould aim at, is to 
make the beſt of what Nature has gi- 
ven; to prevent the Vices and Faults 
to which ſuch a Conſtitution is moſt 
inclined, and give it all * Advantages 
0 CER 


< 
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of EDUCATION: 


Praftice. it is capable of. Every one's Natural 
Genius ſhould be carried as far as it 


could, but to attempt the putting ano- 
ther upon him, will be but Labour in 
vain: And what is ſo Plaiſter'd on, 


will at beſt ſit but untowardly, and 
bave always hanging to it the Un- 


gracefulneſs of Conſtraint and Affe- 


Fault of Childhood, or the Product of 


untaught Nature; it is of that ſort of 
Weeds, which grow not in the wild 


uncultivated Waſt, but in Garden- 


Plots, under the Negligent Hand, or 
Unskilful Care oſ a Gardner. Ma- 
nagement and Inſtruction, and ſome 


Senſe of the Neceſſity of Breeding, are 


requiſite to make any one capable of 
Affectation, winch endeavours to cor- 


rect Natural Defects, and has always 5 i | 
the Laudable Aim of Pleaſing, though | 


labours to put on Gracefulneſs, the 
farther it is from it, For this Rea- 
fon it is the more carefully to be watch- 
ed, becauſe it is the proper Fault of 
Education; a perverted Education in- 
deed, but ſuch as young People of- 
ten fall into, either by their own Mi- 

| ſtake, | 
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gaze, or the ill Conduct of thoſe about ah 
= | them. - + | FEW 
He that will examine, wherein that 
Gracefulneſs lies, which always plea- 
ſes, will find it ariſes from that Natu- 
ral Coherence, which appears between 
the Thing done, and ſuch a Temper 
of Mind, as cannot but be approved 
of, as ſuitable to the Occaſion. We 
cannot but be pleaſed with an Hu- 
mane, Friendly, civil Temper, where- 
ever we meet with it. A Mind free, 
and Maſter of it ſelf and all its Actions, 
not low and narrow, not haughty and 
inſolent, not blemiſhed with any great 
Defect, is what every one is taken 
with. The Actions, which naturally 
flow from ſuch a well- formed Mind, 
pleaſe us alſo, as the genuine Marks 
of it; and being as it were natural 
Emanations from the Spirit and Diſpo- 
ſition within, cannot but be eaſy and 
unconſtrain'd. This ſeems to me to 
be that Beauty, which ſhines through 
ſome Mens Actions, ſets off all that 
they do, and takes all they come near; 
when by a conſtant Practice, they 
have faſhion'd their Carriage, and 
made all thoſe little Expreſſions of 
Civility and Reſpect, which Nature 


2 or 
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Of EDUCATION. 
or Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed in Conver- 


fation ſo eaſy to themſelves, that they 
ſeem not Artificial or Studied, but 
naturally to flow from a Sweetneſs 


of Mind, and a well turn'd Diſpoſi- 
—_— 7 601 ecard. 
On the other fide, Afectation is an 


awkard and forced Imitation of what 


ſhould be Genuine and Eaſie, wan- 


ting the Beauty that Accompanies 
what is Natural; becauſe there is al- 
ways a Diſagreement between the out- 


ward Action, and the Mind within, 


one of theſe two ways; 1. Either 


1 


when a Man would outwardly put on 
a Diſpoſition of Mind, which then he 
really has not, but endeavours by a 


forced Carriage to make ſhew of; yet 
ſo, that the Conſtraint he is under, diſ- 
covers it ſelf: And thus Men affect 
ſometimes to appear Sad, Merry, or 
Kind, when in Truth they are not 


2. The other is, when they do not 
endeavour to make ſhew of Diſpoſi- 
tions of Mind, which they have not; 


but to expreſs thoſe they have by a 
Carriage not ſuited to them: And ſuch 
in Converſation are all conſtrain'd Mo- 


tions, Actions, Words, or Looks, which 


4 


though 
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% EDUCATION. 33 
though deſigned to ſhew either their . 
Reſpect or Civility to the Company 
or their Satisfaction and Eaſineſs in it, 
are not yet Natural nor Genuine Marks 
of the one or the other; but rather of 
ſome Defect or Miſtake within. Imita- 
tion of others, without diſcerning what 
is Graceful in them, or what is pecu- 
liar to their Characters, often makes 
a great part of this. But Afectation 
of all kinds, whence ſoever it pro- 
ceeds, is always Offenſive: Becauſe 
we naturally hate whatever is Coun- 
terfeit; and condema thoſe, who have 
Nothing better to recommend them- = 
E 5 ihe a RT : 
5 Plain and rough Nature left to it 
EZ . elf, is much better than an Artificial 
*Z — Ungracefulneſs, and ſuch ſtudied Ways 
olf being ill faſhion'd. The want of an 1 
Accompliſhment, or ſome Defect in : 
our Behaviour, coming ſhort of the ut- 5 
moſt Gracefulneſs, often ſcapes Obſer- 
vation and Cenſure. But Affectation 
in any part of our Carriage, is lighting 
up a Candle to our Defects; and ne- 
ver fails to make us be taken Notice of, 
either as Wanting Senſe, or wanting 
Sincerity. This Governors ought the 
more diligeatly to look after; becaule, 
8 G3 Mo 
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 Aﬀetativ.as I above obſerved, *tis an acquire 
jag Uglineſs, owing to Miſtaken Educati- 
on, few being Guilry of it, but thoſe 
who pretend to Breeding, and would 
not be thought ignorant of what is 
faſhionable, and becoming in Conver- 
ſation: And, if 1 miſtake not, it has 
often its riſe, from the lazy Admoni- 
tions of thoſe who give Rules, and 
propoſe Examples, without joyning 
Practice with their Inſtructions, and 
making their Pupils repeat the Action 
in their Sight, that they may Corret 
What is indecent or conſtrain'd in it, 
till it be perfected into an habitual and 
becoming Eaſineſs. e Tcs | 
Manners. 67, Manners, as they call it, about 
which Children are fo often perplexed, 
and have ſo many goodly Exhortattons 
made them, by their wife Maids and 
Governefſes, I think, are rather to be 
learnt by Example rhan Rules; and 
then. Children, if kept out of ill Com- 


any, will take a pride to behave them- 
elves prettily, after the faſhion of 
others, perceiving, theniſetves eſteemed 
and commended for ik. But if by a 
little negligence in chis part, the Boy 
ſhould nor pur of 'his Har, "nor make 
Leggs very gracefully, a Dancing- 


maſter 
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EDUCATION. B87 
| maſter will cure that Defect, and wipe Manners. 
off all that plainneſs of Nature, which 
the A-la-mode People call Clowniſh. 
neſs. And ſince nothing appears to me 
to give Children ſo much becoming 
Confidence and Behaviour, and ſo to 
raiſe them to the converſation of thole 
above their Age, as dancing; I think Dancing. 
they ſhould be taught to Dance, as 
ſoon as they are capable of learning it. 
For though this conſiſt only in out- 
ward J gracefulneſs of Motion „ yet, 1 
know) not how, it gives Children 
manly Thoughts, and Carriage more 
than any thing. But otherwiſe, 1 
would not have little Children much 
tormented about Pundctilio's, or Nice- 
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Faults in them, which you know Age 
will cure. And therefore want of well- 
 faſhion'd Civility in the Carriage, 
whilſt Civility is not wanting in the 
Mind (for there you muſt take care to 
plant it early) ſhould be the Parent's 
leaſt care, Whilſt they are young. If 
his tender Mind be fill'd with a Vene- 
ration for his Parents and Teachers, 
which conſiſts in Love and Eſteem, 
and a fear to offend them; and with 
1 W .,c.”© _  u UA r-:-:. 
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8 of EDUCUTION. 
Manners. Reſpett and good Will to all People; that 
reſpect will of it ſelf teach thoſe ways 
of Expreſſing it, which he obſerves 
moſt acceptable. Be ſure to keep up 
in him the Principles of good Nature 
5 and Kindneſs; make them as habitual FF 
ny. as you can, by Credit and Commenda- 7 
tion, and the good Things accompany ?- 
ing that State: And when they have | 
taken root in his Mind, and are ſettled 
there by a continued Practice, fear not, 
the Ornaments of Converſation, ane 
the out- ſide of faſhionable Manners, 
will come in their due time; If when 
they are removed out of their Maids 
Care, they are put into the Hands of a 
well-bred Man to be their Governor. 
Whilſt they are very young, any 
careleſneſs is to be born with in Chil- | 
dren, that carries not with it the Marks 
of Pride or ill Nature: But thoſe, when- 
ever they appear in any Action, are 
to be Corrected immediately, by the 
Ways above-mentioned. What I have 
ſaid concerning Manners, I would not 
have fo underſtood, as if I meant that 
thoſe, who have the judgment to do © 
it, ſhould not gently faſhion the Moti- 
ons, and Carriage of Children, wh 23 
they are very young. Tt would be of 
Tl. e, 
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Of EDUCATION. 89 
great Advantage, if they had People Manners, 
about them, from their being firſt able 
to go, that had the Skill, and would 
take the right way to do it. That 
which I complain of, is the wrong 
courſe is uſually taken in this matter. 
Children who were never taught any 
ſuch thing as Behaviour, are often 
| (eſpecially when Strangers are preſent) | 

chid for having ſome way or other 
failed in good Manners; and have there- 
upon Reproofs and Precepts heaped 
upon them, concerning putting off 
their Hats, or making of Leggs, &c. 
Though in this, thoſe concern'd pre- 
tend to correct the Child, yet in truth, 
for the moſt part, it is but to cover 
their own Shame: And they lay the 
blame on the poor little ones, ſome- 
times paſſionately enough, to divert it 
from themſelves, for fear the By- 
ſtanders ſhould impute to their want of 
Care or Skill the Child's ill Behaviour. 
For, as for the Children themſelves, 
they are never one jot better d by ſuch 
occaſional Lectures. They at other 
times ſhould be ſhewn what to do, and 
by reiterated Actions, be faſhioned 
before- hand into the Practice of wùat 
is fit and becoming; and not told, _ 
| talk'd 
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__  Manrers. talk'd to do upon the ſport, of what 
they have never been accuſtomed, nor 
know how to do as they ſhould. To 
hare and rate them thus at every turn, 
is not to teach them, but to vex, and 
torment them to no purpoſe. They 
ſhould be let alone, rather than Chid 
for a Fault, which is none of theirs, nor 
is in their power to mend for ſpeaking 
to. And it were much better their = 
natural childiſh , Negligence or Plain- 
_ neſs ſhould be left to the Care of riper 
_ Years, than that they ſhould frequent- 7 
ly have Rebukes miſplaced upon them, 
which neither do, nor can, give them 
5 graceful Motions. If their Minds are 
well diſpoſed, and principled with 1n- | 
ward Civility, a great part of the 
roughneſs, which ſticks to the out- 
ſide for want of better teaching, Time 
and Obſervation will rub off, as they 
grow up, if they are bred in good 
Company; but if in ill, all the Rules 
in the World, all the Correction ima- 
ginable, will not be able to poliſh 
them. For you muſt take this for a 
certain truth, that let them have what 
Inſtructions you will, and ever ſo | 
learned Lectures of Breeding daily in- 
culcated into them, that, which wan” I 
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moſt influence their Carriage, will be Manners. 
the Company they converſe with, and 
the faſhion of thoſe about them. Chil- 
dren (nay, and Men too) do moſt by 
Example. We are all a ſort of Came- 
"XZ lions, that ſtill take a Tincture from 
things near us: Nor is it to be won- 

der'd at in Children, who better un- 

derſtand what they ſee, than what 

they _ ES e Oþ - 
6.68. I mentioned above, one great 
= Nine that came by ——— o 
| Children, when by their Flatteries 

they take off the edge and force of the 
Parents rebukes, and ſo leſſen their 
Authority. And here is another great 7 
inconvenience which Children receive 
from the ill Examples, which they meet 
with amongſt the meaner Servants.“ 
They are wholly, if poſſible, to be 
kept from ſuch Converſation: For the 
contagion of theſe ill precedents, both 
in Civilty and Vertua, horribly infects 
Children, as often as they come with- 
in reach of it. They frequently learn 
from unbred or debauched Servants 
ſuch Language, untowardly Tricks 
and Vices, as otherwiſe they poſſi- 
bly would be ignorant of all their 
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comm. 6. 69. Tis a hard matter wholly to 


prevent this Miſchief. You will have 
very good luck, if you never have a 


clowniſh or Vicious Servant, and if 


from them your Children never get 


any infection. But yet as much muſt 


be done towards it, as can be; and the 


much the the Company of their Parents, and thoſe 


Romans | n 
ee 0 whoſe care they are committed. 


tbe Educa To this purpoſe, their being in their 


tion of preſence, ſhould be made eaſie to them: 
heir c They ſhould be allowed the liberties 


| fineſs tha: and freedom ſuitable to their Ages, 
jroperly and not be held under unneceſſary Re- 


= e ftraints, when in their Parent's or Go- 


rents vernor's Sight. If it be a Priſon to 
2 foe them, *tis no wonder they ſhould not 
In Sueto- like it. They muſt not be hindred 
nius 4: from being Children, or from playing, 


F Sg“ or doing as Children, but from doing 


in vit ill: All other Liberty is to be allowed 


Catoni: them. Next, to make them in love 
Cenſoris. 


Henn with the company of their Parents, they 


Siculus, 1. ſhould receive all their good things 
2, cap. 3. there, and from their hands. The Ser- 
vants ſhould be hindred from making 
court to them, by giving them ſtrong 


Drink, Wine, Fruit, Play-things , 
and other ſuch matters, which may 
n VVV 
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ſation. 5 i 

9. 70. Having named Company, Tam 
| almoſt ready to throw away my Pen, 
and trouble you no farther on this 
Subject. For ſines that does more 
than all Precepts, Rules and Inſtructi- 


ons, methinks tis almoſt wholly in 
vain to make a long Diſcourſe of other 


things, and to talk of that almoſt to 
no purpoſe. For you will be ready 


What ſhall I do with my 


0 V W 

Son ? If I keep him always at home, 
he will be in danger to be my young 
Maſter; and if I ſend him abroad, how 
is it poſſible to keep him from the 


contagion of Rudeneſs and Vice, which 


is ſo every where in faſhion? In my 


| houſe, he will perhaps be more innocent, 


but more ignorant too of the World: 
Waating there change of Company,and 
being uſed conſtantly to the ſame Faces, 
he will, when he comes abroad, be a 
ſheepiſh or conceited Creature. 

I econfefs, both ſides have their In- 
conveniences. Being abroad, tis true, 
will make him bolder, and better able 
to buſtle and ſhiſt amongſt Boys of his 
own age; and the emulation of School- 


fellows, aften puts Life and Induſtry 


into 


8 
make them in love with their Conver- Company. 
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Compery. into young Lads. But till you can 
find a School, wherein it is poſſible for 
5 the Maſter to look after the Manaers 
of his Scholars, and can ſhew as great 7 


He, ve Effects of his Care of forming their 


ſhou 


Minds to Virtue, and their Carriage 


to good Breeding, as of ſorming their 


Tongues to the learned Languages; 
you muſt confeſs, that you have a 

ſtrange value for words, when — 
ring the Languages of the Antient 


Greeks and Romans, to that which 


made them ſuch brave Men, you think 


it worth while, to hazard your Son's 
Innocence and Vertue, for a little Greek 
and Latin. For, as for that Boldneſs 
and Spirit, Which Lads get amongſt 


their Play-fellows at School, it has ordi- 
narily ſuch a mixture of Rudeneſs and 
an ill- turn d Confidence, that thoſe 


mil- becoming and dif-1 ingenuous Ways 
of ſhifting in the World muſt be un- 
learnt, and all the tincture waſh'd out 


again, to make way for better Princi- 
ples, and ſuch Manners, as make a 


truly worthy Man- He that conſiders 


how diametrically oppoſite the Skill of 
wy well, and managing, as a Man 


is to that malapertneſs, tricking, or 
violence 


do, his Affairs in the World, 


„ „e e 


C00 os hee de MS 


— 


violence learnt amongſt School-boys, Comam. 
Will thiok the Faults of a Privater Edu- | 
cation infinitely to be preferr'd to ſuch 
Improvements; and will take care to 
preſerve his Child's Innocence and Mo- 
XZ deſty at home, as being nearer of Kin, 
and more in the way of thoſe qualities 
which make an Uſeful and Able Man. 
Nor does any one find, or ſo much as 
ſuſpect, that that Retirement and 
Baſhſulneſs, which their Daughters 
are brought up in, makes them leſs 
knowing or leis able Women. Con- 
verſation, when they come into the 
World, ſoon gives them a becoming 
aſſurance; and whatſoever, beyond 
that, there is of rough and boiſterous, 
may in Men be very well ſpared too: 
For Courage and Steadineſs, as I 
take ir, lie not in Roughneſs and ill 
„ 05 nm icnt dots ons 
Vertue is harder to be got, than a 
Knowledge of the World; and if loſt 
in a Young Man is ſeldom recovered. 
Sheepiſhneſs and ignorance of the 
World, the faults imputed toa private 
Education, are neither the neceſſary 
Conſequents of being bred at home, 
nor if they were, are they incurable 
Evils. Vice is the more ſtubborn, 1 
TL : „ 
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Of EDUCATION. 
well-as the more dangerous Evil of 
the two; and therefore, in the firſt 


place, to be fenced againſt, If that 


ſheepiſh ſoftneſs, which often ener- 
vates thoſe who are bred like Fond- 


lings at home, be carefully to be a- 


voided, it is principally fo for Vertue's 
ſake: For fear left ſuch a yielding 


temper ſhould be too ſuſceptible of 


vitious Impreſſions, and expoſe the 


Novice too eaſily to be corrupted. A RF 


| young Man, before he leaves the ſhel- 


ter of his Father's Houſe and the 
Guard of a Tutor, ſhould be fortified 


with Reſolution, and made acquain- 


ted with Men, to ſecure his Vertue; 
leſt he ſhould be led into ſome ruinous 


courſe, or fatal precipice, before he is 


ſufficiently acquainted. with the Dan- 
gers of Converſation, and has Steadineſs 


enough not to yield to every Tempta- 


tion. Were it not for this, a young 


Man's Baſhfulneſs, and Ignorance in 


the World, would not ſo much need 


an early Care. Converſatioa would | 
cure it in great meaſure; or if that 
will not do it early enough, it is only | 


_ 2 ſtronger reaſon for a good Tutor at 


home. For if Pains be to be taken to 
give him a manly air and aſſurance 
| | betimes, 
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betimes, it is chiefly as a fence. to his Cope: 
Vertue when he goes into the World 
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under his own Conduct. 1 
It is prepoſterous therefore to ſacri- 8 
fice his Innocency to the attaining of 
Confidence, and ſome little Skill of 
buſtling for himſelf amongſt others, 
by his converſation with ill- bred and 
vitious Boys; when the chief Uſe of 
that ſturdineſs, and ſtanding upon his 
own Legs, is only for the Preſer vation 
of his Vertue. For if Confidence or 

Cunning come once to mix with Vice, 
and ſupport his Miſcarriages, he is 
only the ſurer loſt: And you muſt un- 
do again, and ſtrip him of all that hie 
has got from his Companions, or 
give him up to Ruin. Boys will una- 
voidably be taught aſſurance by Con- 
verſation with Men, when they are 
brought into it; and that is time 
enough. Modeſty and Submiſſion, till 
then, better firs them for Inſtruction : 
And therefore there needs not any 
great Care to ſtock them with Confi- 
dence before-hand· That which re- 
quires moſt time, pains, and aſſiduity 
is to work into them the Principles and 

Practice of Vertue, and good Breed- 
ing. This is the * they 8 * 

=O was. 
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Of BDUE ATION. 
Compary. be prepar'd with, ſo as not eaſie to 
be got out again. This they had 
need to be well provided with. For 
_ Converſation, when they come into 
the World, will add to their know- 
ledge and aſſurance, but be too apt to 
take from their Vertue; which ther- 
fore they ought to be plentifully ſtored 2 
with, and have that tincture ſunk 7 
— oe RS 
How they ſhould be fitted for Con- 
verſation, and entred into the World, 
when they are ripe for it, we ſhall 
Tonſider in another place. But how 
any one's being put into a mixed Herd 
of unruly Boys, and there learning to 
wrangle at Trap, or rook at Span- 
farthing, fits him for civil Converſa- 
tion, or Buſineſs, I do not ſee. And 
what Qualities are ordinarily to be got 
from ſuch a Troop of Play-fellows as 
Schools uſually aſſemble together from 
Parents of all kinds, that a Father 
ſhould ſo much cover, is hard to di- 
vine. I am ſure; he who is able to be 
at thecharge of a Tutor at home, may 
there give his Son a more genteel Car- 
_ Tiage, more manly Thoughts, and a 
.Sence of what is worthy and becoming, 
with a greater Proficiency in Learning 
7 1 Into 
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into the Bargain; and ripen him up cones. 


ſooner into a Man, than any ar School 
can do. Not that I blame the School- 


Maſter in this, or think it to be lad to 


his charge. The difference is great be- 
| tween two or three Pupils in the ſame 
Houſe, and three or fourſcore Boys 
lodg'd, up and down. For let the 


Maſters Induſtry and Skill be never ſo 
great, it is impoſſible he ſhould have 


50. or 100. Scholars under his Eye, 


any longer than they are in the School 


together: Nor can it be expected, that 
he ſhould inſtruct them Succeſsfully 
in any thing, but their Books: The 
forming of their Minds and Manners 


requiring a conſtant Attention, and 
particular Application to every ſingle 
Boy, which is impoſſible in a nume- 


rous Flock; And would be wholly in 
vain; (could he have time to Study and 
Correct every one's particular Defects, 
and wrong Inclinations) when the Lad 
was to be left to himſelf; or the provail- 
ing Infection of his Fellows, the greateſt 
part of the Four and twetiry Hours. 
But Fathers obſervitig, that Fortune 
is often moſt Succeſsfully courted by 
bold and buſtling Men, are glad to ſee 
their Sons pert and forward betimes ; 
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Company. take i it * an bene Omen, er * 


will be thriving Men, and look on 


the Tricks they play their School- 
fellows, or learn from, them, as a Pro- 
ficiency in the Art of Living, and 


making their Way through the World. 


But I muſt take the liberty to ſay, 
that he, that lays the Foundation of 
his Son's Fortune in Vertue, and god 
Breeding, takes the only ſure aud war- 
| rantable way. And *tis not the Wag- 
geries or Cheats practiſed amonglt 


School-boys, tis not their Roughneſs | 
one to another, nor the well laid Plots 


of Robbing an Orchard together, 
that make an able Man; But the 
Principles of Juſtice, Generoſity and 
Sobriety, joyn'd with Obſervation and 
Induſtry, Qualities, which I judge 
School: boys do. not learn much of one 
another. And it a young Gentleman, 


bred at home, be not taught more of E | 


them than he could learn at School, 
his Father has made a very ill choice 


of a Tutor. Take a Boy from the top 


of a ——— and one of the 
ſame Age, bred; as he ſhould be, in 
his Facher's Family, and bring them 
into good Company together, and 
499068: ke. which of the two will have 
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We more manly Carriage, and addreſs Company. 


bimſelf with the more becoming 
Aſſurance to Strangers. Here I ima- 
gine the School-boys Confidence will - 


either fail or diſcredit him: And if it be 


ſuch as fits him only for the Converſati- 
on of Boys, he were better be without it. 

Vice, if we may believe the general 
Complaint;: ripens ſo faſt now adays, 
and runs up to Seed ſo early in young 
People, that it is impoſſible to keep a 
Lad from the; ſpreading Contagion; 
if you will venture him abroad in 
the Herd, and truſt to chance or his 
own Inclination for the choice of his 
Company at School. By what Fate 
Vice has ſo thriven amongſt us theſe 
Lears paſt; and by what hands it 
has been nurs'd up into ſo uncon- 
trouPd- a Dominion, I ſhall leave to 


others to enquire. I wiſh, that thoſe, 


who complain of the great Decay of 
Chriſtian Piety and Vertue every 
where, and of Learning and acquired 
Improvements. in the Gentry of this 
Generation, would conſider how to 
retrieve them in the next. This I am 
ſure, That if the Foundation of it he 
not laid in the Education and Princi- 
pling of the bond, all other Endea- 
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12 Of EDUCATION. 

Company. yours will be in vain. And it the 
Innocence, Sobriety, and Induſtry, * 
of thoſe who are coming up, be not 
taken care of and preſerved, *rwill ba 
ridiculous to expect, that thoſe who 

are to ſucceed next on the Stage, 

| ſhould abound in that Vertue, Abi- 

lity, and Learning, which has hither- 
to made England conſiderable in the 8 
World. I was going to add Courage 
too, though it has been looked en as 

the Natural Inheritance of Engliſh- 

men. What has been talked of ſome 
late Actions at Sea, of a Kind un- 
known to our Anceſtors, gives me 
occaſion to ſay, that Debauchery finks 
the Courage of Men: And when Dif. 
ſoluteneſs 4 out the Senſe of 

true Honour, Bravery ſeldom ſtays 

long after it. And I think it impoſſible 

to find an inſtance of any Nation, 
however renowned for their Valour, 
who ever kept their Credit in Arms, 
or made themſelves redoubtable a- 
moneft their at nm after Cor- 

8 85 had once broke through, and 
diffoly'd the reſtraint of Diſèipline; 
and Vice was grown to ſuch an head, 
that it durſt it {elf barefaced, 
without being out of —— 
. This 
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Of &DUCAITEON 103 
Tis Vertu then 5 direct Merge Vertue. | 
which is the hard and valuable part 
to be aimed at in Education; and not 

a forward Pertneſs, or any little Arts 
of Shifting. All other ee 

and Accompliſhments | Ai 65 
Pay and be poſtpon'd to the. | 
is the fold and ſubRantial 


wy Cf... . 
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which Tutors ſhould not only 800 

E Lectures, and talk of; but the Labour, 

6 and Art of Education ſhould forma 
the Mind with, and faſten there, an | 
never ceaſe till the young Man had a ö 


true reliſh af i f and . e his Strength, 
his Glory, and leaſure * 
The more che 1 e eaſier Company, 
1 will be h for all other Accom- © 
pl ments, in | heir turns. For he 
that is brought to 1 to Vertue, 
will not be refractory, or reſty, in any 
thing that becomes him. And therefore 
1 — bur prefer Breeding of a young 
Gentleman at home in his Fat . S fight 
under a good Goverqor as much 0 ——4— 
and ſafeſt way to this great and main 
End of Education; ; when it can be had, 
and is order d as it ſhould be. Gentle- 
mens Hauſes are ſeldom without Va- 
 riety of Company: They ſhould 
uſe they yogs to all the Strange Faces 
H 4 that 


3 eee eee 3 — — 
r — 
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Compam. that come there, and ingage them in 


Converſation with Men of Parts and 
Breeding, as ſoon as they are capable 


of it. And why thoſe who live in 


the Country ſhould not take them 
with them, when they make Viſits 


of Civility to their Neighbours, I 


know not. This I am ſure, a Father 
that breeds his Son at home, has the 
Opportunity, to have him more in 
his own Company, and there give 
him what Encouragement he thinks 
fit; and can keep him better from 
the taint of Servants, and the meaner 
ſort of People, than is 
dene Abroad. But what ſhall be 
reſolv*d in the caſe, muſt in great mea- 
fure be left to the Parents, to be de- 


termin'd by their Circumftances and 


Conveniencies. Only I think it the 
worſt fort of good Husbandry, for a 
Father not to ſtrain himſelf a little 
for his Son's Breeding; which, let his 
Condition be what it will, is the beſt 
Portion he can leave him. But if, 
after all, it ſhall be thought by ſome, 
that the rr ee has too little 
Company; and that at ordinary Schools, 
not fuch as it ſhould be, ſor a young Gen- 
_- Ffleman;-I think there might be ways 


poſhble to be 
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Of EDUCATION. 
found out to avoid the Inconveniences 
on the one ſide and the other. 


15 
Companx. 


+. 71. Having under Conſideration 


how great the Influence of | Company 
is, and how prone we are all, eſpe- 
cially Children, to Imitation; I muſt 


here take the liberty to mind Parents 


of this one Thing, viz. That he 
that will have his Son have a Reſpect 


for him, and his Orders; muſt him- 


ſelf have a great Reverence for his 
Son- Maxima debetur pueris reveren- 


Exanple: | 


tia, You muſt do nothing before 


him, which you would not have him 
imitate. If any thing ſcape you, 
which you would have paſs for a 
Fault in him, he will be ſure to 


ſhelter himſelf under your Example, 


and ſhelter himſelf fo as that it will 


not be eaſie to come at him, to cor- 
rect it in him the right Way. If you 


puniſh him for what he ſees you 
practiſe your ſelf, he will not think 
that Severity to proceed from Kind- 


neſs in you, careful to amend a Fault 


out any Ground for it, would deny 


takes 


in him; but will be apt to interpret 
it, the Peeviſhneſs, and Arbitrary 
Imperiouſneſs of a Father, who, with- 


his Son the Liberty and Pleaſures he 
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Exazpie- takes himſelf. Or if you aſſume to 
your ſelf the liberty you have taken, 

as a Privilege belonging to riper Þ 
Years, to which a Child muſt not 
aſpire, you do but add new force to 
your Example, and recommend the 
Action the mare powerfully to him. 


For you muſt always remember, 


that Children aſſect to be Men ear- 


lier than is thought: And they love 


Breeches, nat for their Cut, or Eaſe, 
but | becauſe the having them is a 


Mark of a Step towards Manhoad. 
What I fay of the Father's Carriage 
beiore his Children, muſt extend it 
ſelf to all thoſe wha have any Autho- 
rity ever them, or for whom he wauld 


have them have any Reſpect, 

„ 7. But to return to the Buſi- | 
neſſes of Rewards and Puniſhments. | 
All the Actions of Childiſhneſs, and 


unfaſhionable Carriage, and whac- 
ever Time and Age Will of it ſelf be 


ſure to reform, being, (as I have 
ſaid) exempt from the Diſcipline of | 
the Rod, there will not he ſo much |} 
need of beating Children, as is gene- 
rally made uſe of, To which if we 
add Learning to read, Write, Dance, 
Foreign Languages, C. as on 
1 = tne 
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the ſame Privilege, there will be but ve- Pn] 
ry rarely any Occaſion for Blows or Force 
aa an ingenious Education. The right 
= Way to teach them thoſe Things is, to 

give them a Liking and Inclination to 

what you propoſe to them to be learn d: 
and that will engage their Induſtry and 
= Application, This I think no hard Mat- 
ter to do, if Children be handled as 

they ſhould be, and the Rewards 
and Puniſhments above-mentioned be 
carefully applied, and with them 
theſe few Rules obſerved in the Me- 
. 75 1. Non of che Things they 
| 9» 73. 1s None Oz the AM085 they Ta, 
are to learn ſhould ever be made - 3 
= Burthen to them, or impoſed on them 
as a Tast. Whatever is ſo propoſed 
= preſently becomes irk ſome: The Mind 
takes an Averſion to it, though 
; before it were a Thi of Deliglit Or 
Indifferency- Let a Child be but or- 
dered to whip his Top at @ certain 
Time every Day, whether he has, 
or has not a Mind to it; let this 
be but required of him as a Duty, 
wherein he muſt ſpend ſo many Hours 
Morning and Afternoon, and ſee 
whether he will not ſoon be weary 
of any Play at this Rate. Is it og 
© Fo 10 
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whos ſo with grown Men? What they do 


_ chearfully of themſelves, do they. 


not preſently grow ſick of, and can 


no more endure, as ſoon as they 
find it is expected of them, as a 


Duty? Children have as much a Mind 


to ſhew that they are free, that their 


_ own good Actions come from them- 


ſelves, that they are abſolute and inde- 
pendenr, as any of the proudeſt of you 
grown Men, think of them as you pleaſe. 


Diſpoſi- . 74. 2. As a Conſequence of this, 


they ſhould ſeldom be put about 
doing even thoſe Things you have 
got an Inclination in them to, but 


—_ when they have a Mind and Diſpoſs 


tion to it. He that loves Reading, 
Writing, Muſick, &c. finds yet in 
himſelf certain Seaſons wherein thoſe 
things have no Reliſh to him: And 


if at that time he forces himſelf to 
it, he only pothers and wearies him- 


ſeif to no purpoſe. So it is with 


Children. This Change of Temper 
ſhould be carefully obſerved in them, 


and the ' favourable Seaſons of Ap- 


| fitnde and Inclination' be heedfully laid 


hold of: And if they are not often 
enough forward of themſelves, a good 
Diſpoſition - ſhould be talkd into 

them, 


- 
3 


1 
225 


; 
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ſtudied his Pupil's remper, and will 
be at little pains to fill his head with 


ſuitable Tdea's, ſuch as may make him 
in love with the preſent Buſineſs By 


chis Means a great Deal of Time and 


Tiring would be faved. For a Child 
will learn three times as much when 
he is in tune, as he will with double 


the Time and Pains, when he goes 


awkardly, or is drag'd unwillingly 


to it. If this were minded as it 


| ſhould, Children might be permitted 
to weary themſelves with Play, and 
yet have Time enough to learn what 


is ſuited to the Capacity of each Age. 


But no ſuch thing is conſidered in 
the ordinary Way of Education, nor 
can it well be. That rough Diſci- 


pline of the Rod is built upon other 
Principles, has no Attraction in it, 


regards not what humour Children 
are in, nor looks after favourable 
Seaſons of Inclination. And indeed 
it would be ridiculous, when Com- 
pulſion and Blows have raiſed an a- 


verſion in the Child to his Task, to 


expect he ſhould freely of his own 


accord 


Of EDUCATION. nog 
them, before they be ſet upon any D 
thing. This I think no hard matter“ 
for a diſcreet Tutor to do; who has 
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Diſpoſfi- accord leave his Play, and with Plea- ſu 
. ſure court the Occaſions of Learning. WM 
W hereas were Matters order'd right, h; 
Learning any thing, they ſhould be h 
taught, might be made as much a f 
Recreation to their Play, as their . 

Play is to their Learning. The Pains t 


are equal on both ſides: Nor is it 
that Which troubles them, for they 
love to be buſie, and the Change 
and Variety is that which naturally 
delights them. The only Odds is, 

in har which we call Play, _ act 

at liberty, and employ their Pains, 

- (whereof you may obſerve them 
never ſparing) freely; but what they | 
are to learn, is forced upon them: 
they are called, compelled, and dri- 
ven to it. This is that, that ar firſt 
Entrance balks and cools them ; they 
want their Liberty: Get them but to 
ask their Tutor to teach them, as 

they do often their Play-fellows, in- 
ſtead of his Calling upon them ro | 
learn; and they being ſatisfied that 
they act as freely in this, as they do 

in other things, they will go on with | 
as mach Pleaſure in it, and it will | 
not differ from their other * and 

Play. By thefe Ways, carefully yor- . 
7 
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Of BDUCATION, 11. 
| ſued, a Child may be brought to de- D. 
ſire to be taught any Thing, you“ 

have a Mind he ſhould learn. The 
hardeſt Part, I confeſs, is with the 
firſt or eldeſt; but when once he is 
ſet right, it is eaſie by him to lead 

the reſt whither one will. * 

$. 75. Though it be paſt doubt, ; 
that the fitteſt Time for Children to 
learn any Thing, is, when their 

Minds are in tune, and well-diſpoſed to 
it; when neither Flagging 'of Spirit, 
nor Intentneſs of Thought upon 
ſomething elſe makes them awkard 
and averſe; yet two Things are to 
be taken care of: 1. That theſe Sea- 
ſons either not being warily obſer- 
ved, and laid hold on, as often as 
they return; or 'elſe, not returning 
as often as they ſhould, 'the Improve- 
ment of the Child be not thereby 
neglected, and ſo he be let grow into 
an habitual Idleneſs, and confirmed 
in this Indiſpoſition. 2. That though 
other Things are ill learned when 
the Mind is either indiſpoſed, or o- 
ther wiſe taken up, yet it is of great 
moment, and worth our Endeavours, 
to teach the Mind to get the Maſtery 
over it ſelf; and to be able, upon 

5 | 5 Choice, 
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Biſpzſi- Choice, to take it ſelf off from the 


Fon, * 


Delight; or at any Time to ſhake 


hot Purſuit of one Thing, and ſet 
it ſelf upon another with Facility and 


off its Sluggiſhneſs, and vigorouſly 


employ it ſelf about what Reaſon, ot 
the Advice of another ſhall direct. 
This is to be done in Children, by 
trying them ſometimes, when they 
are by Lazineſs unbent, or by A vo- 
cation bent another Way, and endea- 
vouring to make them buckle to the 
Thing propoſed. If by this Means 


the Mind can get an habitual Do- 
minion over it felt, lay by Idez's, 


or Buſineſs, as Occaſion requires, and 


betake it ſelf to new and leſs accep- 


table Employments without Re- | 


luctancy or Diſcompoſure, it will be 


an Advantage of more Conſequence | 


than Latin or Logick, or molt. of 


thoſe Things Children are uſually re- 


quired to learn, _ 


9. 76. Children being more Active 


and Buſie in that Age, than in any 
other Part of their Life, and being 
indifferent to any Thing they can do, 
ſo they may be but doing, Dancin 


and .Scotch-hoppers would be the ſame 
thing to them, were the Encourage- 


ments 
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the great and only DiſcouragementIcan 
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a 
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ments and Diſcouragements equal. But Compuls 
ro Things we would have them learn, 


ton. 


obſerve is, that they are called to it; 


tis made their Buſineſs; they are teazed 
and chid about it, and do it with Trem- 
bling and Apprehenſion: or, when 


too long at it, till they are quite 
tired: All which intrenches too much 


treamly affect. And *tis that Libert 


they come willingly to it, are kept 


on that natural Freedom they ex- 


alone which gives the true Reliſh 


and Delight to their ordinary Play- 


Games. Turn the Tables, and you 


will find, they will ſoon change their 
Application; eſpecially if they ſee the 


Examples of others, whom they eſteem 


and think above themſelves. And if 


the Things which they obſerve o- 


thers to do be ordered ſo, that they 


inſinuate themſelves into them, as 


the Privilege of an Age or Condition 


above theirs, then Ambition, and 
the Deſire ſtill to get forward, and 


higher, and to be like thoſe above 
them, will ſet them on work and 


make them go on with Vigour and 
Pleaſure: Pleaſure in what they have 
begun by their own deſire. In 


3 _ which 
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Compul- which way the - enjoyment of their 


on. 


dearly beloved Freedom will be no 
ſmall Encouragement to them. To 


all which, if there be added the Sa- 


tisfaction of Credit and Reputation, 


I am apt to think, there will need 


no other Spur to excite their Appli- 


cation and Affiduity, as much as is 


neceſſary. I confeſs, there needs Pa- 
tience and Skill, Gentleneſs and At- 
tention, /and a prudent Conduct to 
attain this at firſt. But, why have 


you a Tutor, if there needed no 


pains? But when this is once eſta- 


bliſhed, all the reſt will follow, more 
_ eaſily than in any more ſevere and 


imperious Diſcipline. And I think it 
no hard matter, to gain this Point; 
I am ſure it will not be, where Chil- 
dren have no ill Examples ſet before 
them. The great danger therefore 1 


apprehend, is only from Servants, 


and other ill- ordered Children, or 


ſuch other vicious or fooliſh People, 


who ſpoil Children, both by the ill 


pattern they ſet before them in their 
own ill manners, and by giving them 


together, the two things they ſhould 


never have at once; I mean, vicious 


Pleaſures and Commendation. - 


1 
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9.7. As Children ſhould very ſel- hiding | 
dom be corrected by Biows; fo, I | 4 
chink, frequent, and eſpecially, paſſio- _ 5 
nate (hiding of almolt as ill conſe - 
= quence. It leſſens the Authority f 1 
che Parents, and the Reſpect of the 
Child: For I bid you {tilt remember, 
they diſtinguiſh early betwixt Paſſion | 
and Reaſon: And as they cannot but 
have a Reverence for what comes 
from the latter, ſo they quickly grow. 
into a contempt of the former; or if 
it cauſes a preſent Terrour, yet it 
ſoon wears off; and natural Inclina- 
tion will eaſily learn to flight fuck 
Scare-crows, Which make a noiſe, bur 
are not animated by Reaſon. Chil- 
gdren being to be reſtrained by the 
Parents only in vicious (which, in 
| their tender Years, are only a few) 
things, a Look or Nod only ought to 
correct them, when they do amiſs: 
Or, if words are ſometimes to be 
uſed, they ought to be grave, kind 
and ſober, repreſenting the ill, or un- 
becomingneſs of the Fault, father 
than a haffy rating of the Child 
for it, which makes him not ſuffici- 
ently diſtinguiſh, whether your Diſlike 
= be not more directed to him, than 
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carries rough and ill Language with it; 
which has this further ill effect, that 
it teaches and juſtifies it in Children: 
And the Names that their Parents or 
Preceptors give them, they will not 
be aſham'd or backward to beſtow 
on others, having ſo good Authority 
for the uſe of them. 175 


OH . h 78. J ſore- ſee here it will be ob- 


jected to me; What then, Will you 
„ have Children never Beaten nor Chid 
for any Fault? This will be to let 

looſe the Reins to all kind of Diſor- 

der. Not fo much, as is imagined, 

if a right Courſe has been taken in 

the firſt Seaſoning of their Minds, 

and implanting that Awe of their Pa- 
rents above-mentioned. For Beating, 
by conſtant Obſervation, is found to 

do little good, where the Smart of it 

is all the Puniſhment is feared, or feit 

in it; for the influence of that quickly 

wears out, with the memory of it. 

But yet. there is one, and but one 

Fault, for which, I think, Children 

ſhould be Beaten; and that is, O6/t:- 

nac) or Rebellion. And in this too, I 
would have it ordered ſo, if it can 


be, that the ſhame of the Whippiog, 1 


_ Chiding. his Fault. Paſſionate chiding uſually MW 
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eſt part of the Puniſhment. Shame 
ment, is the only true Reſtraint be- 
= Rod, it Shame accompanies it not, ſoon, 


cCeaſes, and is forgotten, and will quickly, 
by uſe, loſe its Terrour. L have known 


Shooes pulled off, as much as others 
T think better than Beating; for, tis 
= that attends it, that they ſhould ſtand 


in fear of, rather than Pain, if you 
would have them have a Temper - 


ſter'd with Force and Blows: | For 
this there is no other Remedy. Whar-. 


| ſee your ſelf obey'd; no Quarter in 
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and not the Pain, ſhould be the great- OHinacy. 


. 
2 3 


n 


of doing amiſs, and deſerving Chaſtiſe- 


2 1 


longing to Vertue. The Smart of the 
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the Children of a Perſon of Quality kept 
in awe, by the fear of having their 


& n — — 
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by apprehenſions of a Rod hanging 
over them. Some ſuch Puniſhment, 


Shame of the Fault, and the Diſgrace 


truly ingenuous. But Stabbornneſe, and 
an. obſtinate Diſobedience, muſt be ma- 55 


ever particular Action you bid him 
do, or forbear, you muſt be ſure to 


this caſe, no reſiſtance. For when 
once it comes to be a Trial of Skill, 
a Conteſt for Maſtery betwixt you, 

as it is if you command, and he re. 
mſes, you mult be ſure to carry it, 
e . whatever 
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_ Obſtinacy. whatever Blows it coſts, if a Nod or 
| Words will not prevail; unleſs, for 
ever after, you intend to live in obe- 

dience to your Son. A prudent and 
kind Mother, of my Acquaintance, 
was, on ſuch an occaſion, forced to whip 
her little Daughter, at her firſt com- 


ing home from Nurſe, eight times 


ſucceſſively the ſame Morning, before 


ſhe could maſter her Srabbornneſs, and 
obtain a compliance in a very eaſie 
and indifferent matter. If ſhe had 


left off ſooner, and ſtop'd at the ſe- 
. venth Whipping, ſhe had ſpoiled the 


Child for ever; and, by her unprevail- 
ing Blows, only confirmed her refracto- 


 rineſs, very hardly afterwards. to be 


cured: But wiſely perſiſting, till ſhe 
had bent her Mind, and ſuppled her 
will, the only end of Correction and 


Chaſtiſement, ſhe eſtabliſhed her Au- 


thority throughly in the very firſt occa- 
ſion, and had ever after a very ready 
Compliance and Obedience in all things 


from her Daughter. For as this was 


the firſt time, ſo, I think, it was the 


| laft too ſhe ever ſtruck her. 


I be Pain of the Rod, the firſt occa- 
ſion that requires it, continued and 


increaſed without leaving off till it 
| — M27 has 
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has throughly prevailed, ſhould firſt O 


bend the Mind, and ſettle the Pa- 
rents Authority: And then Gravity 
mixed with Kindneſs ſhould. for ever 
aferheep i Ü Źqꝑpæ tus 
This, if well reflected on, would 

make People more wary in the uſe 
of the Rod and the Cudgel; and keep 
them from being ſo apt to think 
Beating the ſafe and univerſal Reme- 
dy, to be applied at random, on all 
occaſions. This is certain however, 
if it does no good, it does great 
harm; if it reaches not the Mind, and 
makes not the Will ſupple, it hardens 
the Offender; and whatever, pain he 
has ſuffered for it, it does but in» 
dear to him his beloved fubbornneſs, 
which has got him this time the 
victory, and prepares him to conteſt, 
and hope for it for the future. Thus, 
I doubt not, but by ill order'd Cor- 
rection, many have been taught to 
be obſtinate and refractory, who other- 
wiſe would have been very pliant 
and tractable. For if you puniſh a 
Child ſo, as if it were only to revenge 
the paſt Fault, which has raiſed your 
Choler, What operation can this have 
upon his Mind, which is the part to 

65555, be 
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| Olftinacy. be amended? If there were no furdy 


humour, or wilfalneſs mixed with his 
Fault, there was nothing in it, that 
required the ſeverity of Blows. A 
kind, or grave Admonition is enough, 
to remedy the {lips of frailty, forget- 


_ fullneſs, or inadvertency, and is as 


much as they will ſtand in need of. But 
if there were a perver/exeſs in the Will, 
if it were a deſigned, reſolved Diſo- 
| bedience, the Puniſhment is not to 

be meaſured by the greatneſs or ſmall- 
neſs of the Matter, wherein it 
appeared, but by the oppoſition it 
carries, and ſtands in, to that Reſpect 
and Submiſſion is due to the Fathei's 


Orders; which muſt always be rigo- 


rouſly exacted, and the Blows, by 
pauſes laid on, till they reach the 


Mind, and you perceive the Signs of 


2 true, Sorrow, Shame, and purpoſe 
of Obedieace. 1 0 . 
This, I confeſs, requires ſomething 


more than ſetting Children a Task, 


and Whipping them without any 
more adoe, if it be not done, and 
done to our fancy. This requires 
Care, Attention, Obſervation, and a 
nice ſtudy of Children's Tempers, 
and weighing their Faults well, be: 

Ws 7 4 fore 
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= fere we come to this ſort of Puniſh- Obſtinacy. 
ment. But 1s not that better, than 
always to have the Rod in hand, as 
the only Inſtrument of Government? 
And by frequentt uſe of it on all 
Occaſions, .miſapply and render ineffi- 
cacious this laſt and uſeful Remedy, 
where there is need of it? For what 
elſe can be expetted, when it is pro- 
miſcuouſly uſed upon every little ſlip? 
When a Miſtake in Concordance, or a 
= wrong Poſition in Verſe, ſhall have 
the ſeverity of the Laſh, in a well- 
temper'd and induſtrious Lad, as ſure- 
ly as a wilful Crime, in an obſtinate 
and perverſe Offender; How can ſuch 
a way of Correction be expected to 
do good on the Mind, and ſet that 
right? Which is the only thing to 
be looked after; and when ſet right, 
brings all the reſt, that you can de- 
fire, along uh it., 0 en 
d. 79. Where a wrong bent of the | 


Will wants not Amendment, there. | 
can be no need of Blows. All other 
Faults, where the Mind is rightly. 

diſpoſed, and refuſes not the Govern- : 

ment and Authority of the Father oY 

or Tutor, are but Miſtakes, and may | 

often be over-looked; or when they { 
| | 5 : | Are 4 
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lle. are taken notice of, need no other 
but the gentler Remedies of Advice, 


* 
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Direction and Reproof; till the re- 


peated and wilfull neglect of thoſe, 


ſhews the Fault to be in the Mind, 
and that a manifeſt perverſeneſs of che 
Will lies at the root of their Diſobe- 
dience. But when ever ohſtinacy, which 
is an open defiance, appears, that 
cannot be winked at, or neglected, 


but muſt in the firſt inſtance, be ſub- 
dued and maſter'd: Only care mult 


be had, that we miſtake not;- and we 


muſt be {ure it is Obſtinacy, and no- 
thing elſe. 


$ 80. But ſince the Occaſions of 


Puniſhment, eſpecially Beating, are 
as much to be avoided as may be, 1 


rhink it ſhould not be often brought 


to this Point. If the Awe I ſpoke 
of be once got, a Look will be ſuffi- 


cient in moſt Caſes. Nor, indeed, 


ſhould the fame Carriage, Seriouſneſs 


er Application be expected from 


young Children, as from thoſe of riper 
Growth. They muſt be permitted, 


as I ſaid, the fooliſh and Childiſn 
Actions ſuitable to their Years, with- 
out taking notice of them. Inadver- 
1 Careleſneſs and Gayety is the 
Character 
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: Character of that Age. I think the Obtinacy. 
Severity I ſpoke of is not to ex, 


tend it ſelf to ſuch unſeaſonable Re- 
ſtraints. Nor is that haſtily to be 
interpreted Obſtinacy, or Wilfullneſs, 
which is the natural Product of their 


Age or Temper. In fuch Miſcarri- - 


ages they are to be Aſſiſted, and 


| help'd towards an Amendment, as 


weak People under a natural Infirmi- 
ty; which though they are warned 
of, yet every Relapſe mult not be 


counted a perfect Neglect, and they 
preſently treated as obſtinate. Faults 


of frailty, as they ſhould never be 
neglected, or let paſs without minding, 
ſo, unleſs the Will mix with them, 


they ſhould never be exaggerated, or 
very ſharply reproved; but with a 


gentle Hand ſet right, as Time and 
Age permit. By this means, Chil- 
dren will come to ſee what tis in any 


Miſcarriage, that is chiefly Offenſive, 


and ſo learn to avoid it. This will 
incourage them to keep their Wills 


right; which is the great Buſineſs; 


when they find that it preſerves them 
from ady 


Y 68 | 


| great wig an ure; and that 
all their other failings they meet 
with the Kind concern and help, ra- 

| . ther 
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Obftinacy. ther than the Anger and Paſſionate Re- 
proaches of their Tutor and Parents. 
Keep them from Vice, and vicious Diſ- 
poſitions, and ſuch a kind of Behaviour 
in general will come, with every De- 
gree of their Age, as is ſuitable to that 
Age, and the Company they ordina- 
rily converſe with: And as they grow 
in Years, they will grow in Attention 
and Application. But that your Words 
may always carry Weight and Autho- 
rity with them, if it ſhall happen, up- 
on any Occaſion, that you bid him 
leave off the Doing of any even Chil- 
_ diſh Things, you muſt be ſure to car- 
ry the Point, and not let him have the 
Maſtery. But yet, I ſay, I would 
have the Father ſeldom interpoſe his 
Authority and Command in theſe Caſes, 
or in any other but ſuch as have a Ten- 
dency to vicious Habits. I think there 
are better ways of prevailing with 
them: And a gentle Perſwaſion in Rea- 
ſoning (when the firſt Point of Sub- 
miſſion to your Will is got) will moſt | 
Times do much betrer. | | 
Reaſoning, © I. 81. It will perhaps be wihindred 
- that I mention ' Reaſoning with Chil- 
dren: And yet I cannot but think that 


00 true * of Dealing with them. 
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They underſtand it as early 


Language; and, if I miſ-obſerve not, 


they love to be treated as Rational 
Creatures ſooner than is imagined. 
»Tis a Pride ſhould be cheriſhed in 


them, and as much as can be, made 
the greateſt inſtrument to turn them 

But whea I talk of Reaſoning, I do 
not intend any other, but ſuch as is 


ſuited to the Child's Capacity and Ap- 


prehenſion. No Body can think a Boy 
of Three, or Seven Years old, ſhould 
be argued with, as a grown Man. 


Long Diſcourſes,and Philoſophical Rea- 
ſonings, at beſt, amaze and confound, _ 
but do not inſtruct Children. When 


I ſay therefore, that they muſt be treated 


4 Rational Creatures, I mean, that you 


ſhould make them ſenſible by the Mild- 


neſs of your Carriage, and the Com- 


poſure even in your Correction of 
them, that what you do is reaſonable 


in you, and uſeful and neceſſary for 


them: And that it is not out of Capri- 
chio, Paſſion, or Fancy, that you com- 


mand or forbid them any Thing. This 
they are capable of underſtanding; 
and there is no Vertue they ſhould be 
excited to, nor Fault they ſhould be 
2 55 kept 
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\ Reaſoning: kept from, which I do not think they 
- may be convinced of; but it muſt be 
by ſuch Reaſons as their Age and Un. 
derſtanding are capable of, and thoſe 
propoſed always in very few and plain 
Words. The Foundations on which 
ſeveral Duties are built, and the Foun- 4 
tains of Right and Wrong, from which © 
they ſpring, are not perhaps eaſily to 
be let into the Minds of grown Men , 
not uſed to abſtract their Thoughts 
from common received Opinions. 
Much leſs are Children capable of Rea- 
ſonings from remote Principles. They 
cannot conceive rhe Force of long De- 
ductions: The Reaſons that move them 
muſt be obvious, and level to their 
Thoughts, and ſuch as may (if I may 
ſo ſay) be felt, and touched. But yet, 
if their Age, Temper, and Inclinations 
be conſidered, there will never want 
ſuch Motives, as may be ſufficient to 
convince them. If there be no other 
more particular, yet theſe will always 
be intelligible, and of force, to deterr 
them from any Fault, fit to be taken 
notice of in them, (v.) That it will 
be a Diſcredit and Diſgrace to them, 
and diſpleaſe you. | | : 
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about them. 
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$. 82. But of all the Ways whereby Exanples. 


Children are to be inſtructed, and their 
Manners formed, the plaineſt, eaſieſt, 
and moſt efficacious, is, to ſet before 
their Eyes the Examples of thoſe 


Things you would have them do, or 


avoid. Which, when they are poin- 
ted out to them, in the Practice of 
Perſons within their Knowledge, with 
ſome Reflections on their Beauty or 
Unbecomingneſs, are of more force 
to draw or dererr their Imitation, than 
any Diſcourſes which can be made to 
them. Vertues and Vices can by no 


Words be fo plainly ſet before their 
_ Underſtandings, as the Actions of o- 


ther Men will ſhew them, when you 
direct their Obſervation, and bid them 


view this or that good or bad Quality 


in their Practice. And the Beauty. or 


 Uncomelineſs of many Things, in good 
and ill Breeding, will be better learnt, 


and make deeper Impreſſions on them, 
in the Examples of others, than from 
any Rules or Inſtructions can be given 


% 


This is a Method to be uſed, not 
only whilſt they are young, but to be 


continued even as long as they ſhall be 


under another's Tuition or Conduct. 
Nay, 


„ 


128 
Example. Nay, I kaow not whether it be not the 
beſt Way to be uſed by a Father, as long 


Of EDUCATION. 


as he ſhall think fit, on any Ocaſion, 
ro reform any Thing he wiſhes mended 
in his Son: Nothing linking ſo gently, 
and ſodeep, into Men's Minds, as Ex. 


ample. And what Ill they either over- 


look, or indulge in them themſelves, 


they cannot but diſlike, and be aſha- 


med of, when it is ſet before them! in 
gg 1 
. 83. It may be Jenlited- concer- 
* ning Whipping, when, as the laſt Re- 
y, it comes to be neceſſary; at 


what Time, and by whom it ſhould 
be done: Whether preſently upon the 
Committing the Fault, whilſt it is yet 
freſh and hot; And whether Parents 


themſelves ſhould beat their Children. 
As to the Firſt, I think it ſhould zo: 
be done preſently, leſt Paſſion mingle 
with it; and ſo, though! it exceed the 
juſt Proportion , yet it loſe of its due 
Weight: For even Children diſcern 


when we do Things in Paſſion. But, 


as I {aid before, that has moſt Weight 


with them, that appears ſedately to 


come from their Parents Reaſon; and 


they are not without this Diſtinction. 


Ne ext, It * have any diſcreet Ser- 
42 74 vant 
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vant capable of it, and has the Place Whipping. 


— jj 97*ù I nn Ong 


e 

8 of governing your Child (for if you 

, have a Tutor, there is no doubt) I 

1 think it is beſt the S-zart thould come 

5 more immediately from another's Hand; 
though by the Parents Order, who 


ſhould ſee it done; whereby the Pa- 
= crent's Authority will be preſerved, and 
= che Child's Averſion for the Pain it ſuf- 
fers rather be turned on the Perſon that 
immediately inflicts it. For I would 
have a Father ſeldom ſtrike his Child, but 
upon very urgent Neceſſity, and as the : 
_ laſt Remedy: And then perhaps it will 
be fit to do it fo, that the Child ſhould 
not quickly forget it. 1 a 
S. 84. But, as I ſaid before, Beating 
is the worſt, and therefore the laſt 
Means to be uſed in the Correction 
of Children; and that- only in Caſes 
of Extremity, after all gentler Ways 
have been tried, and proved unſucceſs- 
ful: Which, if well obſerved, there 
will be very ſeldom any need of 
Blows. For, it not being to be ima- 
gined that a Child will often, if ever, 
diſpute his Father's preſent Com- 
mand in any particular Inſtance; + 
and the Father not interpoſing his ab- 
folute Authority, in peremptory Rules, 
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concerning either Childiſh or indiffe- WM 


rent Actions, wherein his Son is to 
have his Liberty ; or concerning his 
Learning or Improvement, wherein 
there is no Compulſion to be uſed; 


There remains only the Prohibition of 
ſome vicious Actions, wherein a Child 


is capable of Ot inacy, and conſequent- 


ly can deſerve Beating: And ſo there 
will be but very few Occaſions of 
that Diſcipline to be uſed by any 


one, who conſiders well, and orders 


his Child's Education as it ſhould be. 


For the firſt Seven Years, What Vi- 
ces can a Child be guilty of, but 
Lying, or ſome ilnatur'd Tricks; the 


repeated Commiſſion whereof, after 


his Father's direct Command againſt 
it, ſhall bring him into the Condem- 
nation of Obſtinacy, and the Chaſtiſe- 
ment of the Rod? If any vicious 
Inclination in him be, in the firſt Ap- 
pearance and Inſtances of it, treated 
as it ſhould be, firft, with your Won- 
der, and then, if returning again a 
ſecond Time, diſcountenanced with 
the ſevere Brow of the Father, Tutor, 


and all about him, and a Treatment 


ſuitable to the State of Diſcredit be- 
fore · mentioned; and this continued 
e 8 1 
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nn he be made ſenſible, and aſhamed Winbing. 


of his Fault; I imagine there will be 
no need of any other Correction, nor 
ever any Occaſion to come to Blows. 
The Neceſſity of ſuch Chaſtiſement 


is uſually the Conſequence only of 


former Indulgencies, or Neglects. It 

vicious Inclinations were watched 
from the Beginning, and the firit 
Irregularities which they cauſed, cor- 
rected by thoſe gentler Ways, we 
ſhould ſeldom have to do with more 
than one Diſorder at once; which. 
would be eaſily ſet right without any 
Stir or Noiſe, and not require ſo 

harſh a Diſcipline as Beating. Thus 
one by one, as they appear'd, they 
might all be weeded out, without 
any Signs or Memory that ever they 
had been there. But we letting 
their Faults (by Indulging and Hu- 
mouring our little Ones) grow up, 
till they are Sturdy and Numerous, and 
the Deformity of them makes us a- 
tham'd and uneaſie, we are fain to 
come to the Plough and the Harrow, 
the Spade and the Pick- ax, muſt go deep 
to come at the Roots; and all the Force, 
Skill, and Diligence we can uſe, is ſcarce 
enough to cleanſe the vitiated Seed-Plat 
K 2 DOver- 
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mim overgrown with Weeds, and reſtore us 


Pains in its ſeaſon. 


the hopes of Fruits, to reward our 


$. 85. This Courſe, if obſerved, will 


ſpare both Father and Child the trouble 


of repeated Injunctions, and multiplied 
Rules of Doing and Forbearing. For 1 


am of Opinion, that of thoſe Actions, 


which tend to vitious Habits (which 


are thoſe alone that a Father ſhould in- 


terpoſe his Authority and Commands 
in) none {ſhould be forbidden Children 


till they are found Guilty of them. For 


ſuch untimely Prohibitions, if they do ; 
nothing worſe, do at leaſt ſo much to- 
wards teaching and allowing them, 


that they ſuppoſe that Children may 


be guilty of them; who would poſſh- 
bly be ſafer in the Ignorance of an 


ſuch Faults And the beſt Remedy 


to ſtop them, is, as I have faid, to ſhew 
Wonder and Amazement at any ſuch 


Action, as hath a vitious Tendency, 


when 1t is firſt taken Notice of in a 
Child. For Example, When he is firſt 
found in a Lye, or any ill natur'd Trick; 
The firſt Remedy ſhould be, to talk 


to him of it as a ſtrange Monſtrous Mat- 
ter, that it could not be. imagin'd he 
would have done, and ſo ſhame him 
out of it. E' It 
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9. 86. It will be (tis like) objected, Phuping- 


That whatever I fanſie of the Tract- 


ableneſs of Children, and the preva- 


lency of thoſe ſofter Ways of Shame 
and Commendation, yet there are ma- 
ny, who will never apply themſelves to 
their Books, and to what they oughr 
to Learn, unleſs they are ſcourged to 
it. This I fear is nothing but the Lan- 


guage of ordinary Schools and Faſhion, 
which have never ſuffered the other to 


be tried, as it ſhould be, in Places where 


it could be taken Notice of. Why, elſe, - 


does the Learning of Latin and Greek 


need the Rod, when French and Italian 


| weeds it not? Children learn to Dance 


and Fence withour Whipping; nay, 


Arithmetick, Drawing, Cc. they apply 
themſelves well enough to without 
beating: Which would make one ſu- 
ſpect, that there is ſomething ſtrange, 


unnatural, and diſagreeable to that Age, 


in the Things requir'd in Grammar- 
Schools, or in the Methods uſed there, 


that Children cannot be brought to, 


without the ſeverity of the Lach, and 


hardly with that too; or elſe, that it is 


a miſtake, that thoſe Tongues could 
not be taught them without Beating. 
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Whipping, F. 87. But let us ſuppoſe ſome ſo 


| Task, and t 


Negligent or Idle, that they will not 
be brought to learn by the gentle 


Ways propoſed: For we muſt grant, 
that there will be Children found of 
all Tempers: Yet it does not thence 
follow, that the rough Diſcipline of 
the Cudgel is to be uſed to all. Nor can 
any one be concluded unmanageable by 


this milder Methods of Government, till 


they have been through) tried upon 
him; And if they will not prevail with 
him to uſe his Endeavours, and do 
what is in his Power to do, we make 


no Excuſes for the obſtinate: Blows are 
the proper Remedies for thoſe; but 


Blows laid on in a way different from 
the ordinary. He that wilfully neg- 


lects his Book, and ſtubbornly re- 


fuſes any thing he can do, required of 
him by his Father, expreffing himſelf 
in a politive ſerious Command, ſhould 
not be Corre&ed with two or three 
angry Laſhes, for not performing his 

1 2 he ſame Puniſhment re- 
Fen again and again upon every the 


like Default. Bur when it is brought 


= that paſs, that wilfulneſs evidently 


fary; I think the Chaſtiſement ſhould 


ſhews it ſelf, and makes Blows necei- 


be 


N 


0 


; 
f 


Severe, and the Whipping (mingled 


with Admonitions between) fo conti- 


nued, till the Impreſſions of it on the 
Mind were found legible in the Face, 


Voice, and Submiſſion of the Child, 


not ſo ſenſible of the. Smart, as of the 


Fault he has been guilty of, and melting 
in true Sorrow under it. If ſuch a 


Correction as this, tried ſome few 


times at fit Diſtances, and carried to 


the utmoſt Severity , with the viſible 
Diſpleaſure of the Father all the while, 
will not work the Effect, turn the 
Mind, and produce a future Com- 


pliance; What can be hoped from 
Blows, and to what purpoſe ſhould 


they be any more uſed? Beating, 
when you can expect no good from 


it, will look more like the Fury of 
an enraged Enemy, than the: good 
will of a compaſſionate Friend; and 


ſuch Chaſtiſement carries with it only 


Provocation without any proſpect of 


amendment. If it be any Father's 


Misfortune to have a Son thus per- 


verſe and untractable, I know not 
what more he can do, but pray for 
him. But, I imagine, if a right Courſe 


be taken with Children from the be- 


K 4 ginning, 
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be a little more Sedate and alittle more Phipping, 
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for the Education of thoſe, who are 


— 


uh better Uſag . 93 
Tweor. H. 88. If a Tutor can be got, that, 
thinking himſelf in the Father's place, 
charged with his Care, and reliſhing 
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Son in a little time a greater Proficient 

15 in both Learning and Breeding, than 
perhaps you imagine. But let him by 

no means Beat him, at any time, with- 


Diſcretion and Temper- But yet to 


beſides concealing that he has not the 
Power of the Rod, you muſt be ſure 


N 2 
th 


2 CNS N 


ſo too. For you cannot expect, your 
Son ſhould have any regard for one, 
whom he ſees you, or his Mother, or 
others ſlight. If you think him wor- 
thy of contempt, you have choſen 
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Fhipping-ginning, very few will be found to be 
ſuch; And when there are any ſuch 
Isnſtances, they are not to be the Rule 


better Natur'd, and may be managed 


0 ot: was 5 


theſe Things, will at the beginning ap- 
ply himſelf to put them in prattice, 
he will afterwards find his Work very 
eaſie: And you will, L gueſs, have your 


out your Conſent and Direction; at 
lealt till you have Experience of his 


keep up his Authority with his Pupil, 


to uſe him with great reſpect your 
ſelf, and cauſe all your Family to do 
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amiſs: And if you ſhew any contempt #bpping. 


of him, he will hardly ſcape it from 
your Son: And whenever that happens, 
whatever worth he may have in him- 
ſelf, and Abilities for this Imploymeat, 
they are all loſt to your Child, and can 
_ afterwards never be made uſeful to him. 
90.89. As the Father's Example muſt 
teach the Child reſpect for his Tutor, 
ſo the Tutor's Example muſt lead 
the Child into thoſe Actions he 
would have him do. His Practice 
muſt by no means croſs his Precepts, 
unleſs he intend to ſet him wrong. 
It will be to no purpoſe for the Tu- 
tor to talk of the Reſtraint of the 
Paſſions, whilſt any of his own are 
let looſe; And he will in vain indea- 
vour to. reform any. Vice or indecen- 
cy in his Pupil, which he allows in him- 
ſelf. Ill Patterns are ſure to be fol- 
low'd more than good Rules: And 
therefore he muſt alſo. carefully pre- 
ſerve him from the Influence of ill Pre- 
cedents, eſpecially the molt dangerous 
of all, the Examples of the Servants ; 
from whoſe Company. he is to be ke pt, 
not by Prohibitions, for that will 
but give him an Itch after it, but by. 
other Ways I have mentioned- 
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S. 90. In all the whole Buſineſs of 
Education, there is nothing like to be 


leſs hearkn'd to, or harder to be well 
obſerved, than what I am now going 
to ſay; and that is, that Chidren 


ſhould from their firſt beginning to 


tall, have ſome Diſcreet, Sober, nay, 


Wiſe Perſon about, whoſe Care it 
ſhould be to Faſhion them aright, 
and keep them from all ill, eſpecially 
the infection of bad Company. I 
think this Province requires great So- 


briety, Temperance, Tenderneſs, Diligence, 
and Diſcretion; Qualities hardly to be 
found united in Perfons, that are to be 


had for ordinary Salaries; nor eaſily to 
be found any where. As to the Charge 


of it, I think it will be the Money 


beft laid out, that can be, about our 
Children; and therefore though it may 
be Expenſive more than is ordinary, 
yet it cannot be thought dear. He 


that at any Rate procures his Child a 


good Mind, well Principled, temper'd 
to Vertue and Uſefulneſs, and adorn- 
ed with Crvility and good Breeding, 


makes a better purchaſe for him, than 


if he laid out the Money for an Addi- 
tion of more Earth to his former Acres. 
Spare it in Toys and Play-Games, — 
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Silk and Ribbons, Laces and other Sovernour 
_ uſeleſs Expences, as much as you 
pleaſe ; but be not ſparing in ſo ne- 
ceſſary a Part as this. Tis not good 
Husbandry to make his Fortune rich, 
and his Mind poor. I have often with 
great Admiration ſeen People laviſh it 
profuſely in tricking up their Children 
in fine Clothes, Lodging and Feeding 
them Sumptuouſly, allowing them 
more than enough of uſeleſs Servants, 
and yet at the ſame time ftarve their 
Minds, and not take ſufficient Care 
to cover that, which is the moſt 
Shameful Nakedneſs, viz. their na» 
tural wrong Inclinations and Igno- 
rance. This I can look on as no other 
than a Sacrificing to their own Vant- 
ty; it ſhewing more their Pride, than 
true Care of the good of their Chil 
dren. Whatſoever you imploy to the 
Advantage of your Son's Mind will 
| ſhew your true Kindneſs, tho? it be to 
the leſſening of his Eſtate. A Wiſe 
and Good Man can hardly want either 
the Opinion or Reality of being Great 
and Happy» But he that is Fooliſh 
or Vicious, can be neither Great nor 
Happy, what Eſtate ſoever you leave 
him; And I ask you, — 


% 
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Governor be not Men in the World, whom you L 
had rather have your Son be with 500 /. q 
per Annum, than ſome other you know | 
with 5000 l. 9 | 
S. 91. The Conſideration of Charge | 
ought not therefore to deterr thoſe, wo 
are able: The great Difficulty will be 
where to find a proper Perſon. For 
thoſe of ſmall Age, Parts, and Vertue, : 
are unſit for this Imploy ment; and 
thoſe that have greater, will hardly be 
got to undertake ſuch a Charge. You 
muſt therefore look out early, and en- 
quire every where: For the World has 
Soople of all forts. And I remember, 
Montaigne ſays in one of his Eflays, 
That the Learned Caſtalio was fain to 
make Trenchers at Baſle to keep him- 
felf from ftarving, when his Father 
would have given any Money for ſuch 
a Tutor for his Son, and Caſtalio have 
williagly embraced ſuch an. Imploy- 
ment upon very ' reaſonable Terms; 
But this was for want of Intelligence. 
9. 92. If you find it difficult to meet 
with ſuch a Tutor, as we delire, you are 
not to wonder. I only can ſay, Spare no 
Care nor Coſt to get ſuch an one. All 
things are to be had that way: And 1 
dlareaſſure you, that if you can get a good 
—_— One, 
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one, you will never repent the Charge; Governour 


but will always have the Satisfaction to 


think it the Money of all other the 
beſt laid out. But be ſure take no 
Body upon Friends or Charitable, no, 


nor bare great Commendations. Nay, 
if you will do as you ought, the Re- 


putation of a Sober Man with a good 


Stock of Learning (which isall uſually 
required in a Tutor) will not be e- 


nough to ſerve your Turn. In this 


Choice be as Curious, as you would 


be in that of a Wife for him: For you 
muſt not think of Trial, or Changing 


afterwards: That will cauſe great In- 
convenience to you, and greater to 
your Son. When I confider the Scru- 
ples and Cautions I here lay in your 
Way, methinks it looks, as if 1 ad- 
viſed you to ſomething, which T 
would have. offer'd at, but in Effect 
not done. But he that ſhall conſider, 
how much the Buſineſs of a Tutor, 
rightly imployed, lies out of the 
Road; and how remote it is from the 
Thoughts of many, even of thoſe who 
propoſe to themſelves this Imploymear, 


Will perhaps be of my Mind, that one 


fic to Educate and Form the Mind ot 
a Young Geatleman,is not every where 
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Governor tobe found; and that more than ordina- 


: 


ry Care is to be taken in the Choice of 
him, or elſe you may fail of your End. 
$ 93. The Character of a Sober Man 


and a Scholar, is, as I have above ob- 
ſerv'd, what every one expects in a 


Tutor. This generally is thought e- 
nough and is all that Parents common- 


ly look for. But when ſuch an one 
has emptied out into his Pupil all the 


Latin, and Logick, he has brought 


from the Univerſity, will that Furni- 
ture make him a fine Gentleman? Or 


can it be expected, that he ſhould be 
better Bred, better Skill'd in the 
World, better Principled in the 
Grounds and Foundations of true Ver- 


tue and Generoſity, than his young 
Near DOR! 
To form a young Gentleman as he 


ſhould be, *tis fit his Governour ſhould 
himſelf be well bred, underſtand the 


Ways of Carriage, and Meaſures of 


Civility in all the Variety of Perſons, 
Times and Places; and keep his Pupil, 
as much as his Age requires; conſtant- 


ly to the Obſervation of them. This 
is an Arc not to be learnt, nor taught 
by Books. Nothing can give it but 
good Company, and Obſervation 
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joyn'd together. The Taylor may Tutor. 
make his Cloathes Modiſh, and the 
Dancing-Maſter give faſhion to his 
Motions; yet neither of theſe, though 
they ſer off well, make a well-bred 
Gentleman; No, though he have Lear- 

. ning to boot; which, if not well ma- 

naged, makes him more impertinent 
and intolerable in Converſation. Breed- 
ing is that, which ſets a Gloſs upon all 
his other good qualities, and renders 
them uſeful to him, in procuring him 
the Eſteem and Good Will of all that 
he comes near. Without good Breed- 
ing his other Accempliſhments make 
him paſs but for Proud, Conceited, 
Vain, or Fooliſh. „„ HEY 
Courage in an ill-bred Man, has the —_ 
Air, and ſcapes not the Opinion of yy 
Brutality : Learning becomes Pedantry ; 
Wir Buffoonry; Plainneſs Ruſfticity ; 
Good Nature Fawning- And there can- 
not be a good quality in him which 
want of Breeding will not warp, and 
disfigure to his Diſadvantage. Nay, 
Vertue and Parts, though they are al- 
lowed their due Commendation, yer 
are not enough to procure a Man a 
good Reception, and make him Wel- 
5 come 
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Tutor. where ever he comes. No body 
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contents himſelf with rough Diamonds, 


and wears them ſo, who would ap- 


pear with Advantage. When they 
are poliſh'd, and ſet, then they give a 


luſtre. Good qualities are the Subſtan- 
tial Riches of the Mind, bur 'tis good 


Breeding ſets them off: And he that 


will be acceptable, muſt give Beauty 


as well as Strength to his Actions. 
Solidity, or even Uſefulneſs, is not 
enough: A graceful Way and Faſhion, 
in every thing, is that which gives the 
Ornament and Liking- And in moſt 


caſes the manner of doing is of more 
Conſequence, than the thing done; 


And upon that depends the Satisfaction 


or Diſguſt wherewith it is received. 


This therefore, which lies not in the 


putting off the Hat, nor making of 
_ Complements; but in a due and free 


compoſure of Language, Looks, Mo- 
tion, Poſture, Place, &c. ſuited to Per- 
ſons and Occaſions, and can be learn'd 

only by Habit and Uſe, though it be a- 
bove the capacity of Children, and little 
ones ſhould not be perplex'd about it, 
yer it ought to be begun, and in a 
good meaſure learn'd by a young Gen- 
tleman whilſt he is under a Tutor, be- 
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fore he comes into the World upon his Tur. 
own Legs: For then uſually it is too 


late to hope to reform ſeveral habitual 
indecencies, which lie in little things. 


For the Carriage is not as it ſhould be, 


till it is become Natural in every Part; 


falling, as Skilful Muſicians Fingers 


do, into Harmonious Order without 
Care and without Thought. If in 
Converſation a Man's Mind be taken 


up with a ſollicitous watchfulneſs about 
any part of his Behaviour; inſtead of 


being mended by it, it will be con- 
ſtrain'd, uneaſie and ungraceful. 
Beſides, this part is moſt neceſſary 


to be ſorm'd by the Hands and Care 


of a Governour: Becauſe, though the 
Errors committed in Breeding are the 
firſt that are taken notice of by others, 


yet they are the laſt that any one is 
| . told of. Not, but that the Malice of 
the World is forward enough to tat- 


tle of them; but it is always out of 


his hearing, who ſhould make profit 


of their Judgment, and Reform him- 


ſelf by their Cenſure. And indeed, 
this is ſo nice a Point to be meddled 
with, that even thoſe who are Friends, 


and wiſh it were mended, ſcarce ever 


dare mention it, and tell thoſe they 
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love, that they are Guilty in ſuch or 


ſuch Caſes of ill Breeding. Errors in 


other things, may often with Civilit 
be ſhewn another; and 'tis no breac 
of good Manners or Friendſhip, to ſet 


him right in other Miftakes : But good 


Breeding it ſelf allows not a Man to 


touch upon this; or to inſinuate to 


another, that he is guilty of want of 


Breeding. Such Information can come 


only from thoſe, who have Authori- 
ty over them: And from them too it 


comes very hardly and harſhly to a 


grown Man; and however ſoftned, 


goes but ill down with any one, who 
has lived ever fo little in the World. 
Wherefore it is neceſſary, that this 
Part ſhould be the Governor's principal 
Care; that an habitual Gracefulneſs, 


and Politeneſs in all his Carriage may 


be ſettled in his Charge, as much as 
may be, before he goes out of his 


hands; And that he may not need Ad- 


vice in this Point, when he has nei- 


ther Time, nor Diſpoſition to receive 


it, nor has any body left to give it 


him. The Tator therefore ought in 


the firſt place to be well Bred: And a 


_ out 


young Gentleman, who gets this one 
Qualification from his Governour, ſets 


_ ff SURUCATION wp 
out with great Advantage; and will Turo. 
find, that this one Accompliſhment, 
will more open his way to him, ger 
him more Friends, and carry him far- 
ther in the World, than all the hard 
Words, or real Knowledge he has got 
from the Liberal Arts, or his Tator's 
learned Encyclopaidia. Not that thoſe 
ſhould be neglected, but by no means 
preferr'd, or ſuffer'd to thruſt out 
„ S775 ET = 
© & 94. Beſides being well Bred, the 
Tator ſhould know the World well; 
The Ways, the Humors, the Follies, 
the Cheats, the Faults of the Age he 
is fallen into, and particularly of the 
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Country he lives in. Theſe he ſhould 
be able to ſhew to his Pupil, as he 
finds him capable; teach him Skill in 
Men, and their Manners; pull off the 
Mask, which their ſeveral Callings, 
and Pretences cover them with; and 
make his Pupil diſcern what lies at the 
bottom, under ſuch appearances; That 
he may not, as unexperienced young Xo 
Men are apt' to do, it they are un- a 
warn'd, take one thing for another, 
judge by the out- ſide, and give him 
ſelf up to ſhew, and the inſinuation of 
_ a fair Carriage, or an obliging Applica- 
_ „„ ͤ tion; 
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tion; A Governour ſhould: teach his 
Scholar to gueſs at, and beware of the 


Deſigns of Men he hath to do with, 
neither with too much Suſpicion, nor 
too much Confidence; but as the 
young Man is by Nature moſt inclin'd 


to either ſide, rectifie him and bend 


him the other way. He ſhould Accu- 
ſtom him to make as much as is poſſi- 
ble a true Judgement of Men by rhoſe 
Marks, which ſerve beſt to ſhew, 


What they are, and give a Proſpect 


into tlieir inſide; which often ſhews it 
ſelf in little things, eſpecially when 
they are not in Parade, and upon their 
Guard. He ſhould acquaint him with 
the true State of the World, and diſ- 
poſe him to think no Man better or 
worſe, wiſer: or fooliſher, than really 
he is- Thus by ſafe and inſenſible 
he will paſs from a Boy to a 
Man; which is the moſt hazardous ſtep 


in all the whole courſe of Life. This 


therefore ſhould be carefully watch'd, 


| and a young Man: with great Dili- 


gence handed over it; and not, as now 
uſualy is done, be taken from a Ge. 
vernours Conduct, and all at: once 
thrown into the World under his own, 
not without manifeſt Danger of im- 
ei. mediate 
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. mediate Spoiling; there being nothing Tutor. 
more frequent, than Inſtances of the 


great Looſneſs, Extravagancy and 


Debauchery, which young Men have 
run into as ſoon as they have been let 


looſe from a ſevere and ſtrict Educa- 
tion: Which I think may be chiefly 
imputed to their wrong way of Breed- 
ing, eſpecially in this Part: for having 
been Bred up in a great Ignorance of 
what the World truly is, and finding 
it a quite other thing, when they come 
into it, than what they were taught it 
ſhould be, and ſo imagin'd it was, are 


eaſily perſwaded, by other kind of 


Tutors, which they are ſure to meet 


with, that the Diſcipline they were 


kept under, and the Lectures were 
read to them, were but the Formalities 


of Education, and the Reſtraints of 


Childhood; that the Freedom belong- 


ing to Men, is to take their Swing 
in a full Enjoyment of what was be- 
fore forbidden them. They ſhewꝭ the 


young Novice the World full of faſhi- 


onable and glittering Examples of this 


every where, and he is preſently daz- 
led with them. My young Maſter 
failing not to be willing to ſhew him- 
ſelf a Man, as much as any of the 
„ parks 
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Sparks of his Years, lets himſelf looſe 
to all the Irregularities he finds in the 


moſt Debauch'd ; and thus courts Cre- 


dit and Manlineſs, in the caſting off 
the Modeſty, and Sobriety, he has 


till then been kept in; and thinks it 
Brave, at his firſt ſetting out, to ſig- 


nalize himſelf in running counter to all 
the Rules of Vertue, which have been 
Preach'd to him by his Tutor. 


really it is, before he comes wholly - 


The ſhewing him the World, as 


into it, is one of the beſt means, I 
think, to prevent this Miſchief. He 


| ſhould by degrees be inform'd of the 


Vices in faſhion and warn'd of the Ap- 


plications and Deſigns of thoſe, who 
will make it their Buſineſs to corrupt 
him- He ſhould be told the Arts they 
uſe, and the Trains they lay; and 


now and then have ſet before him the 


Tragical or Ridiculous Examples of 
thoſe, whoare Ruining, or Ruin'd this 
Way. The Age is not like to want 


Inſtances of this Kind, which ſhould 


be made Land-marks to him; that by 


the Diſgraces, Diſeaſes, Beggary, and 


Shame of Hopeful young Men thus 5 
brought to Ruine, he may be precau- 


tion d, and be made ſee, how thoſe 


JOY 
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joyn in the Contempt and N lect of Tutor. 


them that are Undone, who by Pre- 
rences of Friendſhip and Reſpet lead 
them into it, and help to prey upon 
them whilſt they were Undoing; That 
he may ſee, before he buys it by a mo ; 
dear Experience, that thoſe who | 
ſwade him not to follow the Sober 
Advices he has received from his Go- 
vernours, and the Counſel of his own 
Reaſon, which they call being go- 
vern'd by others, do it only, that they 
may have the government of him 
themſelves; and make him believe, he 
goes like a Man of himſelf, by his 
on Conduct, and for his own. Plea- 
ſure, when, in truth, he is wholly as 
a Child led by them into thoſe Vices, 
which belt ſerve their Purpoſes. This 
is a Knowledge which, upon all Oc- 
caſions, a Tutor ſhould endeavour to in- 
{till and by all Methods try to make him 
comprehend, and throughly reliſh. _ 
I know it is often ſaid, That to diſ- 
cover to a young Man the Vices of 
the Ape, is to teach them him. That * 
I conteſs is a good deal fo, according 
as it is done; and therefore requires a 
diſcreet Man of Parts, who knows the 
Wane and can judge of the Temper, 
2 4 Inclination 
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Tu tor . 


Inclination and weak fide of his Pupil. 
This farther is to be remembred, that 


it is not poſſible now (as perhaps for- 


merly it was) to keep a young Gentle- 


man from Vice, by a total Ignorance 


of it; unleſs you will all his Life mue 
him up in a Cloſer, and never let bim 
go into Company. The longer he is 


kept thus hood-wink'd, the leſs he wil} 


ſee, when he comes abroad into open 


Day- light, and be the more expoſd to 
bea prey to himſelf, and others. And 
an old Boy at his firſt appearance, with 


all the gravity of his Ivy-buſh abour 


him, is ſure to draw on him the Eyes 
and Chirping of the whole Town Vo- 


 tery; Amongſt which, there will not 


be wanting ſome Birds of Prey, that 


will preſently be on the Wing for 
mw.” e 


The only Fence againſt the World 
is, a through Knowledge of it; into 
Which a young Gentleman ſhould be 
_entr*d by degrees, as he can bear it; 
and the earlier the better, ſo he be in 


ſafe and skilful hands to guide him. 


The Scene ſhould be gently open'd, 


and his Entrance made ſtep by ſtep, 


and the Dangers pointed out that at- 
tend him, from the ſeveral Degrees, 


Tempers, 
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Tempers, Deſigns and Clubs of Men. Tutor 


He ſhould be prepared to be ſhock'd 
by. ſome, and careſs'd by others; 
warn'd who are like to oppoſe, who to 
miſlead, who to, undermine him, and 
who to ſerve him. He ſhould be in- 
ſtructed how to know, and diſtinguiſh 
them; where he ſhould let . fog; - 
and when diſſemble the Knowledge of 
them, and their aims and workings. . 
And if he be too forward to venture 
upon his own Strength and Skill, the 
Perplexity and Trouble of a Miſ.ad- 
venture now and then, that reaches 
not his Innocence, his Health, or Re- 
putation, may not be an ill way to 
teach him more Caution. 

This I confeſs, containing one great 
part of Wiſdom, is not the product 
ol ſome Super ficial Thoughts, or much 
Reading ; bur the effect of Experience : 
and Obſervation in a Man, who has 
lived in the World with his Eyes open, 

andconverſed with Men of all forts. And 
therefore I think it of moſt value to 
be inſtill'd into a young Man, upon 
all Occaſions, which offer themſelves, 


that when he comes to launch into the 


Deep himſelf, he may not be like one 
at Sea without a Line, Compals, or 
| | Sea-Cart;, 
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Tutor. 


Sea-Cart; but may have ſome notice 


before-hand of the Rocks and Shoals, 
the Currents and Quick-fands, and 
know a little how to Steer, that he 
- Sink not, before he get Experience. 
He that thinks not this of more mo- 
ment to his Son, and for which he 
more needs a Governour, than the 


Languages and Learned Sciences, for- 
gets of how much more uſe it is to 


judge right of Men, and manage his 
Affairs wiſely with them, than to ſpeak 


Greek and Latin, or argue in Mood 
and Figure: or to have his Head fill'd 


with the abſtruſe Speculations of Na- 


rural Philoſophy, and Metaphyſicks; 


nay, than to be well-verſed in Greek 
and Roman Writers, though that be 
much better for a Gentleman, than to - 


be a good Peripatetick or Carteſian : 


Becauſe thoſe antient Authors obſerved 
and painted Mankind wel}, and give 
the beſt light into that kind of Know- 
ledge. He that goes into the Eaſtern 


Parts of Aſia, will find able and accep- 


table Men without any of theſe: But 
without Vertue, Knowledge of the 


World, and Civility, an accompliſh- 
ed, and valuable Man can be found 
=o where ̃ | 
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A great part of the Learning now Tutor. - 


in faſhion in the Schools of Europe, and 


that goes ordinarily into the round of 
Education, a Gentleman may in a good 


meaſure be unfurniſh'd with, withour 


any great Diſparagement to himſelf, 


or Prejudice to his Affairs. But Pru- 


dence and good Breeding are in all the 
Stations and Occurrences of Life neceſ- 


ſary; and moſt young Men fuffer in 


the want of them; and come Rawer 


and more Awkard into the World, 


than they ſhould, for this very reaſon; 


becauſe theſe Qualities, which are of 


all other the moſt Neceſſary to be 


"Taught, and ftand moſt in need of the. 


Aſſiſtance and Help of a Teacher, are 
generally neglected, and thought but 
a ſlight, or no part of a Tator's Buſi- 


neſs. Latin and Learning make all 


the noiſe: And the main ſtreſs is laid 
upon his Proficiency in Things, a great 


part whereof belong not to a Gentle- 
man's Calling; which is to have the 


Knowledge of a Man of Buſineſs, a 


Carriage ſuitable to his Rank, and to 


be Eminent and Uleful in his Country 
according to his Station. Whenever 
either ſpare Hours from that, or an 


Inclination to perfect himſelf in ſome 


parts 
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parts of Knowledge, which his Tator did 


but juſt enter him in, ſets him upon 
any Study; the firſt Rudiments of it, 
which he learn'ꝰd before, will open the 


way enough for his own Induſtry to 


carry him as far, as his Fancy will 
prompt, or his Parts inable him to go. 
Or, it he thinks it may fave his Time 
and Pains, to be help'd over ſome Dif- 
faculties, by the Hand of a Maſter, 
he may then take a Man that is per- 


fectly well skill'd in it, or chooſe ſuch 


an one as he thinks fitteſt for his pur- 


poſe. But to initiate his Pupil in any 
part of Learning, as far as is neceſſa- 


ry 'for a young Man in the ordinary 
courſe of his Studies, an ordinary Skill 
in the Governour is enough. Nor is it 
requiſite, that he ſhould be a through 


Scholar, or poſſeſs in Perfection all 


thoſe Sciences, which 'tis convenient 
a 7 Gentleman ſhould have a taſte 

of in ſome general View, or ſhort Sy- 
ſtem. A Gentleman, that would pe- 


netrate deeper, muſt do it by his own 


Genius and Induſtry afterwards: For 


no body ever went far in Knowledge, 


or became Eminent in any of the Sci- 
ences by the Diſcipline, and Con- 
ſtraint of a Maſter. 

„„ | Ih 


Of EDUCATION. 
The great Work of a Governour is 
to faſhion the Carriage, and form the 
Mind; to ſettle in his Pupil good Ha- 
bits, and the Principles of Vertue and 
Wiſdom; to give him by little and lit- 
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tle a view of Mankind; and work 


him into a love and imitation of what 


is Excellent and Praiſe-worthy; and 


in the Proſecution of it to give him 


Vigour, Activity, and/Induſtry. The 
Studies which he ſets him upon, are 


but as it were the Exerciſes of his Fa- 


culties, and Imployment of his Time, 
to keep him from Sauntering and Idle- 


neſs, to teach him Application, and 


accuſtom him to take Pains, and to 
give him ſome little taſte of What his 
-own Induſtry muſt perfect. For who 
expects, that under a Tutor a young 
1 ſhould be an accompliſhed 
Critick, Orator, or Logician? Go to 


the Mahon of Metaphyficks, Natural 
Philoſophy or Mathematicks? Or be 


a Maſter, in Hiſtory or Chronology? 
Though ſomething of each of theſe is 


to be taught him: But it is only to 


open the Door, that he Fel look in, 
and as it were begin 90 | r A oye = 
but not to - dwell: the 


 wveraoar would. be m_— blam'd, that 
ſhould 
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Diſpute; and our Education fits us ra- 
ther for the Univerſity, than the 
World. But *tis no wonder if _— 
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| fires of the other. 92 | 
And fince it cannot be hoped, he 
— ſhould have Time and Strength to 


Of EDUCATION. 
ſhould keep his Pupil too long, and 


lead him too far in moſt of them. But 
-of good Breeding, Knowledge of the 


World, Vertue, Induſtry, and a love 
of Reputation, he cannot have too 


much: And if he have theſe, he will 


not long want what he needs, or de- 


learn all Things, moſt Pains ſhould be 


taken about that which is moſt neceſ— 


ſary; and that Principally look'd after, 
which will be of moſt and frequenteſt 
uſe to him in the World, 


Seneca complains of the contrary 


Practice in his time: And yet the Bar- 


gerſdicius's and the Scheiblers did not 
{warm in thoſe Days, as they do 


now in theſe. What would he have 


thought, if he had lived now, when 
the Tators think it their great Buſineſs 
to fill the Studies and Heads of their 


Pupils with ſuch Authors as theſe? He 


would have had much more reaſon to 
. fay, as he does, Von Vitæ ſed Scholæ 


diſcimas, we learn not to Live, but to 
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who make the faſhion, ſuir it to what Tutor. 


they have, and not ro what their Pu- 
pils want. The faſhion being once 
eſtabliſh'd, who can think it ſtrange, 


that in this, as well as in all other 


things it ſhould prevail; and that the 
greateſt part of thoſe, who find their 
account in an eaſie ſubmiſſion to it, 


ſhould be ready to cry out Hereſie, 


. when any one departs from it? ?Tis 
never the leſs Matter of Aſtoniſhment, 


that men of Quality, and Parts, ſhould. 


ſuffer themſelves to be ſo far miſled 
by Cuſtom and Implicite Faith. Rea- 
ſon, if conſulted with, would adviſe, 
that their Childrens time ſhould be 


| ſpent in acquiring, what might be uſe. 
ful to them when they come to be 
Men. rather than to have their Heads 


ſtuff d with a deal of traſh, a great part 


whereof they uſually never do (tis 
certain they never need to) think og 


again as long as they live; and fo 
much of it as does ſtick by them, they 
are only the worſe for. This is ſo well 


known, that I appeal to Parents them- 
ſelves, who have been at Coſt to have 


their young Heirs taught it, whether 


it be not Ridiculous for their Sons to 


have any tincture of that Sort of Lear- 
| ning, 
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Tutor. ning, when they come abroad into the 
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World; whether any appearance of it 


would not leſſen and diſgrace them in 
Company. And that certainly muſt 


be an admirable Acquiſition, and de- 


ſerves well to make a part in Educa- 

tion, which Men are aſham'd of where 

they are moſt concern'd to ſhew their 
Parts and Breeding - 


There is yet another Reaſon, why 


Policeneſs of Manners, and Know- 


ledge of the World ſhould principally 


be look'd after in a Tator: And that 
is, becauſe a Maa of Parts, and Years, 
may enter a Lad far enough in any of 


thoſe Sciences Which he has no deep 


inſight into himſelf. Books in theſe 
will be able to furniſh him, and give 


him Light, and Precedency enough, 
to go before a young follower : But 


he will never be able to ſet another 


right in the Knowledge of the World, 


and above all, in Breeding, who is a 


Novice in them himſelf. 


. 5 : 4 - 


This is a Knowledge he muſt have 


about him, worn into him by Uſe, 


and Converſation, and a long forming 


himſelf by what he has obſerved to 


be practiſed and allowed in the beſt 
Company. This, if he has it not of 


ks 
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his own, is no where to be borrowed, Tier. 


for the uſe of his Pupil: Or if he could 
find pertinent Treatiſes of it in Books, 
that would reach all the particulars of 
an Engliſh Gentleman's Behaviour; 
his own ill-faſhion'd Example, if he 
be not well-bred himſelf, would ſpoil 
all his Lectures; it being impoſſible, 
that any one ſhould come forth well- 
faſhion'd, our of unpoliſh'd, ill-bred 
Company. e THe 

I 6ſay this, not that I think ſuch a 
Tutor is every Day to be met with, or 
to be had at the ordinary Rates. But 
that thoſe, who are able, may not be 
ſparing of Enquiry or Coſt in what is 
of ſo great moment; And that other 
Parents, whoſe Eſtates will not reach 
to greater Salaries, may yet remember, 
what they ſhould principally have an 
Eye to in the Choice of one to whom 
they would commit the Education of 
their Children, and what part they 
ſhould chiefly look after themſelves, 
whilſt they are under their Care, and 
as often as they come within their Ob- 
ſervation; and not think, that all lies 
in Latin and French, or ſome dry 
Syſtems of Logick and Philoſophy. 


M §. 95. But 


Familia- 
rity. 


: Father will do well, as his Son grows 
up, and is capable of 1 it, to tall famili- 
arly with him; nay, as his advice, 


$: 95. But to return to our Method 
again. Though I have mentioned the 


Severity of the Father s Brow, and the 
Awe ſettled thereby in the Mind ot _ 
Children. when young, as.one main 
: Inſtrument, whereby their Education 
is to be managed; yet I am far from 
being of an Opinion, that it ſhould be 


continued all along to them; whilft 


they are under the Diſcipline and Go- 
verament of Pupilage, I think it ſhould 


be relaxed, as faſt as their Age, Diſ- 
cretion, and Good-Beha viour could al- 
low it; even to that degree, that a 


and Conſult with him, about thoſe 
things wherein he —— any knowledge 
or underſtanding. By this, the 


ther will gain two things, both of — 
moment. The one is, That it "will 


put ſerious Conſiderations into his 
Son's Thoughts, better than any Rules 
or Advices he can give him. The ſoo- 
ner you treat him as 4 Man, the ſooner 
he will begin to be one: And if you 
admit him into ſerious Diſcourſes 
ſometimes with you, you will inſenſi- 


1 raiſe Ms Mind above the uſual 
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Amuſements of Youth, and thoſe tri- Families 
fling Occupations which it is commonly“ 
waſted in. For it is ealie to obſerve, 
that many Young Men continue lon- 
ger in the Thoughts and Converſation 
of School-Boys, than otherwiſe they 
would; becauſe their Parents keep 
them at that diſtance, and in that low 
Rank, by all their Carriage to them. 
9. 96. Another thing of greater con- 
| ſequence, which you will obtain by 
ſuch a way of treating him, will be 
his Friendſhip Many Fathers, though 
they proportion to their Sons liberal 
Allowances, according to their Age 
and Condition; yet they keep the 
knowledge of their Eſtates, and Con- 
cerns from them, with as much re- 
ſervedneſs, as if they were guarding a 
ſecret of State ſrom a Spy, or an Ene- 
my. This, if it looks not like Jealouſie, 
yet it wants thoſe Marks of Kindneſs 
and Intimacy, which a Father ſhould 
ſhew to his Son; and, no doubt, of- 
ten hinders, or abates, that Cheerful- 
neſs and Satisfaction, wherewith a Son 
ſhould addreſs himſelf to, and rely up- 
on his Father. And I cannot but of- 
ten wonder to ſee Fathers, who love 
their Sons very well, yet fo order the 
- on _ matter 
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Of EDUCATION: 
matter by a conſtant Stiffneſs, and a 
mien of Authority and diſtance to them 
all their Lives, as if they were never 


to enjoy, or have any comfort from 


thoſe they love beſt in the World, till 


they had loſt them, by being removed 
iato another. Nothing cements and 


eſtabliſhes Friendſhip and Good-will, 


ſo much as confident Communication of 
Conceraments and Aﬀairs. Other Kind- 
neſſes without this, leave ſtill ſome 


Doubts: But when your Son ſees you 


open your Mind to him, when he 
finds * you intereſt him in your Af- 
fairs, as Things you are willing ſhould 
in their turn come into his Hands, he 
will be concerned for them, as for his 
own; wait his Seaſon with Patience, 
and Love you in the mean time, Who 


keep him not at the diſtance of a Stran- 


ger. This will alſo make him fee, 
that the Enjoyment you have is nor 


without Care; which the more he is 


ſenſible of, the leſs will he envy you 
the Poſſeſſion, and the more think him- 


ſelf Happy under the Management of 
ſo favourable a Friend, and fo careful a 


Father. There is ſcarce any Young 
Man of ſo little Thought, or ſo void of 


Senſe, that would not be glad of a ſure 


F riend, 
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Friend, that he might have recourſe to, Familia 
and freely Conſult, on Occafion. The“ 
Reſervedneſs and Diſtance, that Fa- 
thers keep, often deprive their Sons of 
that refuge, Which would be of more 
Advantage to them, than an hundred 
Rebukes and Chidings. Would your 
Son engage in ſome Frolick, or take 
a Vagary, were it not much better 
he ſhould do it with, than without 
your Knowledge? For ſince Allowan- 
ces for ſuch things muſt be made to 
Young, Men, the more you know of 
his Intrigues and Deſigns, the better 
will you be able to prevent great Miſ- 
chief? and by letting him fee what is 
like to follow, take the right way of 
prevailing with him to avoid lefs In- 
conveniencies. Would you have him 
open his Heart to you, and ask your 
Advice? You muſt begin to do fo with 
him firſt, and by your Carriage beget 
that Confidence. od 2 nr ůꝝ * 
d. 97. But whatever he Conſults 
you about, unleſs it lead to ſome fatal 
and irremediable Miſchief, be ſure you 
adviſe only as a Friend of more Expe- 
rience; but with your Advice mingle 
nothing of Command or Authority, 
no more than you would to your 
„ Equal, 
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_ Familis: Equal, or a Stranger. That would be 


Ti. 


to drive him for ever from any farther 


demanding, or receiving Advantage 
from your Counſel. You muſt con- 


fider, that he is a Young Man, and 
has Pleafures and Fancies, which you- 


are paſsgd. You muſt not expect his 
Inclinations ſhould be juſt as yours, 


nor that at Twenty he ſhould have the 
fame Thoughts you have at Fifty. All 


that you can wiſh is, that ſince Youth 


muit have ſome. Liberty, ſome Out- 


leaps, they might be with the Inge- 


nuity of a Son, and ander the Eye of a 


Father, and then no very great harm 


can come of it- The way to obtain 


this, as I ſaid before, is (according as 


you find him capable) to talk with 


him about your Affairs, propoſe Mat- 


ters to him famzliarly, and ask his Ad- 
vice; and when he ever lights on the 
Right, follow it as his; and if it ſuc- 
ceeds well, let him have the Commen- 


dation. This will not at all leſſen 


your” Authority, but increaſe his Love 
and Eſteem of you- Whilſt you keep 
your Eſtate, the ſtaff will ſtill be in 


your own Hands; and your Authority 


the ſurer, the more it is ſtrengthen'd 


with Confidence and Kindneſs. For you 


have 
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ha ve not that Power you ought to have F . 
cover him, till he comes to be more 
afraid of offending fo good a Friend, 
than of loſing ſome part of his future 
Expectation. HRC. ee 
$. 98. Familiarity of Ditcourſe, if it 
can become a Father to his Son, may | 
much more be condeſcended to by a 15 
Tutor to his Pupil. All their time to- 
gether ſhould not be ſpent in Reading 
of Lectures, and magiſterially dicta- 
ting to him, what he is to obſerve and 
follow: Hearing him in his turn, and 
uſing him to reaſon about what is pro- 
pos'd will make the Rules go down 
the eaſier, and ſink the deeper, and 
will give him a liking to Study and 
Inſtruction: And he will then begin to 
value Knowledge when he ſees, that 
it inables him to Diſcourſe; and he 
finds the Pleaſure, and Credit of bear- 
ing a Part in the Converſation, and of = 
having his Reaſons ſometimes ap- 1 
proved, and hearken'd to. Particular- ; 
ly in Morality, Prudence, and Breed- 
ing, Cafes ſhouid be Put to him, and 
his Judgment asked. This opens the 
Underſtanding better than Maxims, 
how well ſoever explain'd, and ſettles 
the Rules better in the Memory for 
8 4 : Practice. 


168 
Familia- 
rity. . 


ſures of Decency, and Juſtice; and 


Reverence, 


0 EDUCATION. 


Practice. This way lets things into 
the Mind, which ſtick there, and re- 


tain their Evideace with them ; where- 
as words at beſt are faint Repreſen- 
tations, being not ſo much as the true 
Shadows of Things, and are much 
ſooner forgotten. He will better com- 
prehend the Foundations, and Mea- 


have livelier, and more laſting Impreſ- 
ſions, of what he ought to do, by 


giving his Opinion on Caſes propoſd, 
and Reaſoning with his Tutor on fit 


Inſtances, than by giving a ſilent, neg- 
ligent, ſleepy Audience to his Tutor's 
Lectures; and mach more than by 
captious Logical Diſputes, or ſet De- 
clamations of his own, upon any Queſ- 


tion. The one ſets the Thoughts upon 
Wit, and falſe Colours, and not upon 


Truth: The other teaches Fallacy, 
Wrangling and Opiniatrety: And they 
are both of them Things, that ſpoil 
the Judgment, and put a Man out of 


the Way of right and fair Reaſoning ; 


And therefore carefully to be avoided, 


by one who would improve himſelf, 
and be acceptable to others. | 
98.99. When, by making your Son 


ſenſible that he depends on you, and 
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is in your Power, you have eftabliſh'd Reverence: 


your Authority; and by being inflexi- 
bly ſevere in your Carriage to him, 
when obſtinately perſiſting in any ill 
natur'd Trick, which you have forbid- 
den, eſpecially Lying, you have im- 
printed on his Mind that awe, which 
is neceſſary; And on the other ſide, 
When, (by permitting him the full Li- 

berty due to his Age, and laying no 


reſtraint in your Preſence to thoſe 


childiſh Actions and gayety of Car- 

riage, which, whilſt he is very Young, 
is as neceflary to him as Meat or Sleep) 
you have reconcil'd him to your Com- 
. pany, and made him ſenſible of your 
Care and Love of him, by Indulgence 
and Tenderneſs, eſpecially, Careſſing 
him on all Occaſions wherein he does 
any thing well, and being kind to 


him after a Thouſand faſhions ſuitable 


to his Age, which Nature teaches 
Parents better than I can; When, I 
ſay, by theſe Ways of Tenderneſs, 
and Affection, which Parents never 
want for their Children, you have alſo 
planted in him a particular Affection 

for you, he is then in the State you 
could deſire, and you have formed in 
his Mind that true Reverence, which is 
* ; , alway 
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 Revereme. alway afterwards carefully to be con- 
9-1 tinued, and maintained in both Parts U 
of it, Love and Fear, as the great Prin- / 
ciple, whereby you will always have c 
hold upon him, to turn his Mind to ] 
the Ways of Vertue, and Honour. | 
Temper. F. Too, When this Foundation is once | 
* well laid, and you find this Reverence | 
begin to work in him, the next thing | 
to be done, is carefully to confider his | 
Temper, and the particular Conſtitu-' 
tion of his Mind. Stubborneſs, Lying, 
and ill natur'd Actions are not (as has 
been faid) to be permitted in him from 
the beginning, whatever his Temper 
be: Thoſe Seeds of Vices are not to 
be ſuffered to take any root, but muſt 
be carefully weeded out, as ſoon as 
ever they begin. to ſhew themſelves 
in him; and your Authority 1s to 
take place and influence his Mind 
from the very dawning of any Know- 
ledge in him, that it may operate as a 
natural Principle, whereof he never 
perceived the beginning, never knew 
that it was, or could be otherwiſe. 
By this, if the Reverence he owes you 
be eſtabliſh'd early, it will always be 
Sacred to him, and it will be as hard 
for him to reſiſt it, as the Principles 
K 9.101. 


5. 101. Having thus very early ſet Temper. + 


up your Authority, and by the gentler 
Applications of it, ſhamed him out 


of what leads towards any immoral 


Habit; as ſoon as you have obſerved 
it in him (for I would by no means 
have chiding uſed, much leſs Blows, 
till Obſtinacy and Incorrigibleneſs 
make it abſolutely neceſſary) it will be fit 


to confider which way the natural 


make of his Mind inclines him. Some 


Men by the unalterable Frame of their 


Conſtitutions are Stout, others Timo- 
rous, ſome Confident, others Modeſt, 
Tractable, or Obſtinate, Curious, or Care- 
leſs, Quick or Slow. There are not 


more Differences in Mens Faces, and 


the outward Lineaments of their Bo- 


dies, than there are in the Makes and 
Tempers of their Minds; Only there 


is this Difference, that the diftinguiſh- 
ing Characters of the Face, and the 

Lineaments of the Body grow more 
plain and viſible with Time and Age, 


but the peculiar Phyſiognomy of the Mind 


is moſt diſcernable in Children, before 
Art and Cunning hath taught them to 
hide their Deformities, and conceal 
their ill Inclinations under a diſſembled 
out-ſide- Es i as 
I 102. 
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90. 102. Begin therefore betimes nicely | 
to obſerve your Son's Temper; and that, 


Temper. 


of EDUCATION. 


when he is under leaſt reſtraint, in 
his Play, and as he thinks out of your 
ſight. See what are his Predominant 
Paſſions, and prevailing Inclinations; 


whether he be Fierce or Mild, Bold 


or Baſhful, Compaſſionate or Cruel, 


Open or Reſerv'd, &c. For as theſe 
are different in him, ſo are your Me- 
thods to be different, and your Autho- 


rity mult hence take meaſures to apply 


it ſelf different ways to him. Theſe 
native Propenſities, theſe Prevalencies 


of Conſtitution, are not to be cured 


by Rules, or a direct Conteſt ; eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of them that are the humbler 
and meaner ſort, which proceed from 


fear, and lowneſs of Spirit; though 
with Art they may be much mended, 
and turned to good purpoſes. Bur 
this, be ſure, after all is done, the 


Byaſs will always hang on that fide, 


that Nature firſt placed it: And it you 


carefully obſerve the Characters of his 


Mind, now in the firſt Scenes of his 
Lite, you will ever after be able to 
judge which way his Thoughts lean, 
and what he aims at, even hereafter, 


when, as he grows up, the Plot thick- 


ens, 
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ens, and he puts on ſeveral Shapes to Dominion? 


act it. 


$. 103. I told you before that Chil 


dren love Lz#berty; and therefore they 


ſhould be brought to do the things 
are fit for them, without feeling any 


_ reſtraint laid upon them. I now tell 
you, they love ſomething more; and 


that is Dominion: And this is the firſt 


Original of moſt vicious Habits, thar 
are ordinary and natural. This Love 
of Power and Dominion ſhews it ſelf 


very early, and that ig theſe Two 


Things. tick 
FS. 104. 1. We fee Children (as 
ſoon almoſt as they are born (I am 
ſure long before they can ſpeak) cry, 
grow peeviſh, ſullen, and out of hu- 


mour, for nothing but to have their 


Wills. They would have their Deſires 


ſubmitted to by others; they contend 
for a ready compliance from all about 


them; eſpecially from thoſe that ſtand 
near, or beneath them in Age or De- 
gree, as ſoon as they come to conſider 
others with thoſe diſtinct ions. we 
. 105. Another thing wherein they 


ſhew their love of Dominion, is their 
deſire to have things to be theirs; they 


would have Propriety and Poſſeſſion, 


pleaſing. 


* 


3 pleaſing themſelves with the Power 


which that ſeems to give, and the 


Right they thereby have, to diſpoſe 


of them, as they pleaſe. He that has 


not obſerved thefe two Humours wor- 


king very betimes in Children, has 


taken little notice of their Actions: 


And he, who thinks that theſe two 
Roots of almoſt all the Injuſtice and 


Contention, that ſo diſturb Humane 


Life, are not early to be weeded out, 


and contrary Habits introduced, neg- 


lects the proper Seaſon to lay the 


Foundations of a good and worthy 


Man. To do this, I imagine, theſe 


following things may ſome what con- 


Craving, 


Fi 


F. 1086. 1. That a Child ſhould ne- 


ver be ſuffered to have what he craves, 
much leſs what he cries for, I had ſaid, 


or ſo much as ſpeaks for. But that being 
apt to be miſ-· underſtood, and inter- 
preted as if I meant, a Child ſhould 
never ſpeak to his Parents for any 


thing; which will perhaps be thought 
to lay too great a Curb on the Minds 
of Children, to the prejudice of that 


Love and Affection which ſhould be 
between them and their Parents; I 


ſhall Explain my ſelf a little more 
$f. particularly- 


f 
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particularly. It is fit that they ſhould n 
have liberty to declare their Wants 
to their Parents, and that with all 
tenderneſs they ſhould be hearken'd to, 
and ſupplied, at leaſt whilſt they. are 

very little. Bur 'tis one a , to 4 
I am hungry; another to ſay, I would 
have Roaſt- Meat. Habs declared 
their Wants, their natural Wants, 
the pain they feel from Hunger, Thirſt, 
Cold, or any other neceſhty of Na- 
ture; tis the Duty of their Parents, 
and thoſe about them, to relieve them: 
But Children muſt leave it to the 
choice and ordering of their Parents, 
what they think propereft for TOs 
and how much; and muſt not be 

mitted to chuſe for themſelves, — 
ſay, I would have Wine, or White- 
bread; the very naming of it ſhould 
—_ them Joſe , -5 
- That which Parents ſhould 
5 care of here, is to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Wants of Fancy, and thoſe 
of Nature, which Horace has well 
taught them to do in this Verſe. | 


ui humane ſbi 2 natura negaths 


hoc are 0 Natural Wants, 
Which 
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Craving. which Reaſon alone, without ſome 


other Help, is not able to fence a- 
ainſt, nor keep from diſturbing us. 
The Pains of Sickneſs and Hurts, Hun- 


ger, Thirſt and Cold ; want of Sleep, 
and Reſt or Relaxation of the Part 
 wearied with Labour, are what all 


Men feel, and the beſt diſpos'd Minds 
canaot bur be ſenſible of their unea- 


ſineſs: And therefore ought by fit 


Applications to ſeek their removal, 


though not with impatience, or over- 


great haſt, upon the firſt approaches of 
them, where Delay does not threaten 
ſome irreparable harm. The Pains, 


that come from the Neceſlities of Na- 


ture are Monitors to us, to beware of 


greater Miſchiefs, which they are the- 
Forerunners of: And therefore they 


muſt. not be wholly neglected, nor 


ſtrain'd too far. But yet the more 
Children can be enur'd to Hardſhips 


of this Kind, by a wiſe Care to make 


them Stronger in Body and Mind, 


the better it will be for them. I need 
not here give any Caution to keep 
within the Bounds of doing them 


good, and to take Care, that what 
Children are made to ſuffer, ſhould 
neither break their Spirits, nor injure 


their 
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apt of themſelves to incline, more than 


they ſhould to tlie ſofter Side. 


But whatever Compliance the Ne- 


ceſſities of Nature may require, the 
Wants of Fancy Children ſhould ne- 


ver be gratified in, nor ſuffer d to 


mention. The very ſpeaking for any 


ſuch thing, ſhould make them looſe it. 
Cloaths, when they need, they muſt 


have; but if they ſpeak for this Stuff, or 
that Colour, they ſhould be ſure to go 


without it. Not that I would have 


Parents purpoſely croſs the Deſires of 
their Children in matters of indifferen- 
cy: On the contrary, where their Car- 
riage deſerves it, and one is ſure it 


will not corrupt, or effeminate their 


Minds, and make them fond of Tri- 


fles, I think all things ſhould be con. 


trived, as much as could be, ro their 
Satisfaction, that they might find rhe 
eaſe and pleaſure of doing well. The 
beſt for Children is that they ſhould 
not place any pleaſure in ſuch things 
at all: Nor regulate their Delight by 


their Fancies; but be indifferent to 


all that Nature has made ſo. This 
is What their Parents and Teachers 
ſhould chiefly aim at; but till this be 

J 0 ne 


their Health; Parents being but too Craving: 
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Craving. obtain'd, all that I oppoſe here, is the 
liberty of ang; which in theſe things 
of Conceit ought to be reſtrain'd by a 
: conſtant forfeiture annex*d to it. 
Ihis may perhaps be thought a lit- 
tle too ſevere by the natural Indulgence 
of tender Parents: But yet it is no 
more than neceſſary. For ſince the 
Method, I propoſe, is to baniſh the 
Rod; this Reſtraint of their Tongues 
will be of great uſe to ſettle that awe 
we have elſewhere ſpoken of, and to 
keep up in them the reſpect and reve- 
rence due to their Parents. Next, it 
will teach them to keep in, and ſo 
maſter their Inclinations. By this means 
they will be brought to learn the Art 
of ſtifling their Deſires as ſoon as they 
riſe up in them, when they are eaſel 
to be ſubdued. For giving vent, gives 
Life and Strength to our Appetites ; 
and he that has the confidence to turn 
his Wiſhes into Demands, will be but 
a little way from thinking he ought to 
obtain them. This, I am ſure, every b 
one can more eaſily bear a denial from | 
himſelf, than from any body elſe. They 
ibould therefore be accuſtomed be- 
times to conſult, and make uſe of their 
Reaſon, before they give allowance to 
D 16 £% their 
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their Inclinations. ?Tis a great Step Craving: 


towards the maſtery of our. Deſires, to 
give this ſtop to them, and ſhut chem 
up in Silence. This habit, got by 


Children, of ſtaying the forwardnels 


of their Fancies, and deliberating whes 
ther it be fit or no, before they ſpeał, 
will be of no ſmall Advantage to them 
in Matters of greater Conſequence, in 
the future courſe of their Lives. For 


that which I cannot too often incul- 


cate, 1s, that whatever the matter be, 
about which it is converſant, whether 


great or ſmall, the main (I had almoſt 
| faid only) thing to be conſider'd in e- 
very action of a Child, is, what in- 


fluence it will have upon his Mind; 
what habit it tends to, and is like to 


| ſettle in him; How it will become him 
when he is bigger; and if it be encou- 
raged, whither it will lead him, When 


he is grown up» e 
My meaning therefore is not, that 
Children ſhould purpoſely be made 
uneaſie: This would reliſh too much 
of Inhumanity, and ill Nature; and 


be apt to infect them with it. They 


ſhould be brought to deny their Appe- 
tites; and their Minds as well as Bo- 
5 N - | ſtrong, 5 
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Craving. ſtrong, by the Cuſtom of having their 
Inclinations in Subjection, and their 
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Bodies exerciſed with Hardſhips: Bur 


all this, without giving them any mark 
or apprehenſion of ill-will towards 


them. The conſtant loſs of what they 


craved or card to themſelves ſhould 


teach them Modeſty, Submiſſion and 


a Power to forbear: But the rewar- 


ding their Modeſty, and Silence, by 


giving them what they liked, ſhoud 
alſo aſſure them of the love of thoſe, 
who rigorouſly exacted this Obedience. 
The contenting themſelves now in the 
_ want of what they wich'd for is a 


Vertue, 'that another time ſhould be 


rewarded with what is ſuited and ac- 
ceptable to them; which ſhould be 


beſtowed on them, as if it were a 
natural conſequence of their Good- 


Behaviour, and not a Bargain about 


it. But you will loſe your Labour, 
and what is more, their Love and Re- 
verence too, if they can receive from 


others, what you deny them. This 


is to be kept very ſtanch, and carefully 


to be watched. And here the Servants 


come again in my way. 1 


curigſiy. H. 108. If this be begun betimes, 


and they accuſtom themſelves early 
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to 1 their Deſires, this uſeful FSG 7. 


habit will ſettle in them; and as they 
come to grow up in Age and Diſcre- 
tion, they may be allowed greater li- 

berty; when Reaſon comes to ſpeak 
in them, and not Paſſion. For When 

ever Reaſon would ſpeak, it ſhould. 

be hearkn'd to. But as they ſhould 
never be heard, when they ſpeak, for 
any e thing they would have, 
unleſs it be firſt propoſed to them; ſa 
they ſhould always be heard, 'and fair- 
ly and kindly anſwered, When they 
ask after any thing they would know, 
and. defire to be inform'd about. Cu- 
rioſity ſhould be as carefully. cheriſhed 
in Children, as other Kppetides: ſup⸗ 
preſſed, - 


However ſtrict an hand is to be kept Recrea- 
upon all deſires of Fancy, yet there is n. 


one caſe wherein Fancy muſt be per- 
mitted. to ſpeak, and be hearken'd to 
alſo · Recreation is as neceſſary, as La- 
bour, or Food. But becauſe there can 
be. no Recreation without Delight, 
which depends ot alway on Reaſon, 
but oftener on ſancy, it muſt be per- 
mitted Children not only to divert 
themſelyes, but to do it after their 
own a faſhion; ; provided | it be innocently 
toe * and 
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Recrea- and without prejudice to their Health: 


tion. 


And therefore in this caſe they ſhould 


not be deny'd, if they proposꝰd any 
particular kind of Recreation. Thou gh, 5 
I think, in a well - order'd Education, 


they will ſeldom be brought to the 
neceſſity of asking any ſuch liberty. 


Care ſhould be taken, that what is of 


Advantage to them, they ſhould al- 
ways do with delight; and before they 


are wearied with one, they ſhould be 


timely diverted to ſome other uſeful 


Imployment. But if they are not yet 
brought to that degree of Perfection, 
that one way of Improvement can be 
made a Recreation to them, they muſt 


be let looſe to the childiſh Play they 
fanſie; which they ſhould be weaned 
from; by being made Surfeit of it: 
But from things of uſe, that they are 


imploy'd in, they ſhould always be 
ſent away with an Appetite; at leaſt 


be diſmiſſed, before they are tired, and 


grow quite ſick of it; that ſo they may 
return to it again, as to a Pleaſure that 


diverts them. For you muſt never 
think them ſer right, till they can find 
Delight in the Practice of laudable 
Things; and the uſeful Exerciſes of the 
Body and Mind, taking their turns, 
8 COS make 
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make their Lives and Improvement plea- Recrea- 
fant in a continued train of Recreation. 

wherein the wearied part is conſtantly 
relieved, and refreſh'd. Whether this 
can be done in every Temper, or whe- 
ther Tutors and Parents will be at the 
Pains, and have the Diſcretion", and 
Patience to bring them to this, I know 
not; but that it may be done in moſt 
Children, if a right courſe be taken to 
raiſe in them the deſire of Credit, E- 
ſteem, and Reputation, I do not at all 
doubt. And when they have ſo much 
true Life put into them, they may 
freely be talked with about what moſt 
 atlights them, and be directed, or let 
looſe to it; fo that they may perceive 
that they are belov'd and cheriſh'd, 
and that thoſe under whoſe Tuition 
they are, are not Enemies to their Sa- 
tisfaction. Such a Management will 
make them in love with the Hand that 
directs them, and the Vertue they are 
directed to. CCC 
This farther Ad vantage may be cn 
made by a free liberty permitted them Pi 
in their Recreations, That it will diſ- 
cover their Natural Tempers, ſhew 
their Inclinations, and Aptitudes; and 
thereby direct wiſe Parents in the choice, 
VP | N 4 both 
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* both of the Courſe of Life, and Imploy- dot 


a ment they ſhall delign them tor, and and 
of fit Remedies in the mean time to be you 
applied to whatever bent of Nature, 4 
they may obſerve moſt likely to miſlead curl 
. any of their Children. l la 
d. 109. 2. Children who live toge- ſelf, 
ther often ſtrive for Maſtery, whoſe | But 
Wills ſhall carry it over the reſt: Who- rea 
ever begins the Conteſt, ſhould be ſure Von 
to be croſſed in it- But not only that, the 
but they ſhould be taught to have all ſig 
the Deference, Complaiſance and Civilitys ma 
one for another imaginable. This, ma 
when they ſee it procures them reſpect, as 
Love and Eſteem, and that they loſe me 
no Superiority by it, they will take kein 
more Pleaſure in, than in inſolent bet 
Domineering ; for. ſo plainly is the |} Ut) 
other. | | : | 1 108 m4; aq" dre 
The Accufations of Children one ig 
againſt another, which uſually. are but ſel 
the Clamours of Anger and Revenge WI 
deſiring Aid, ſhould not be CEA Ke .to 
received, nor hearken'd to. It weakens EM 
and effeminates their Minds to ſuffer | ab 
them to Complain 2 And if they 0 en- 15 Ce 
dure ſometimes croſſing, or pain from 41 


others, without being permitted to l im 
think it ſtrange or intolerable, it will I ki 


and harden them early. . But though 


you give no Countenance to the Com. 


paints of the Querulous, yet take care to 
curb the Inſolence and Ill- nature of the 
Iajurious. When you obſerve it your 


ſelf, reprove it before the injured Party: 


But if the Complaiut be of ſomething 


really worthy your Notice, and pre- 


vontion another time, then reprove 
the Offender by himſelf alone, out of 


fight of him that complained, and 


make him go and ask Pardon, and 


make reparation. Which coming thus, 
as it Were from himſelf, will be the 
more cheerfully performed, and more 
kindly received, the Love ſtrengthned 
between them, and a Cuſtom of Civi- 


lity grow familiar amongſt your Chil- 
„%%% %% 7 ʃoZs˙ 


s 


S. 110. 2. As to the having and poſ-iLibers- 
ſeſſing of Things, teach them to part #9 


with what they have eaſily and freely 

to their Friends; and let them find by 
Experience, that the moſt Liberal has 
always moſt plenty, with Eſteem and 


Commendation to boot, and they will 
quickly learn to practiſe it. This I. 
imagine will make Brothers and Siſters 
kinder and civiller to one another, and 


con- 
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do them no harm to learn Sufferance, hg 
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conſequently to others, than twenty 
| Rules about good Manners, with 
which Children are ordinarily per. 
. plexed and cumbred. Covetouſneſs, 
and the Deſire of having in our Poſſeſ- 


fion, and under our Dominion, more 
than we have need of, being the Root 
of all Evil, ſhould be early and care- 
fully weeded out, and the contrary 


Quality of a Readineſs to impart to 
others, implanted. This ſhould be 
_ encouraged by great Commendation 


S 3 4 
* . 
WE 1 
» * 
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# * 
= 
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and Credit, and conſtantly taking 
care, that he loſes nothing by his L- 
berality. Let all the Inſtances he gives 
of ſuch Freeneſs, be always repaid,and 
with Intereſt; and let him ſenſibly per- 
ceive, that the Kindneſs he ſhews to 


others is no ill Hus bandry for himſelf; 


but that it brings a Return of Kindneſs 


both from thoſe that receive it, and 
thoſe who look on. Make this a Con- 


teſt among Children, who ſhall out- do 


one another this way: And by this 


Means, by a conſtant Practice, Chil- 
dren having made it eaſie to them- 
ſelves to part with what they have, 


good Nature may be ſetled in them 


into an Habit, and they may take 5 
e E nn 33 Ure, 
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ſure, and pique themſelves in being 
Kind, Liberal and Civil to others. 
If Liberality ought to be incourag'd, Juſtice. 
certainly great Care is to be taken, 
that Children tranſgreſs not the Rules 
of Juſtice : And whenever they do, 
they ſhould be ſer right, and if there 

be Occaſion for it, ſeverely rebuk'd. 
Our firſt Actions being guided more 
by Self- love, than Reaſon or Reflection, 
*tis no wonder that in Children they 
ſhould be very apt to deviate from the 
juſt Meaſures of Right and Wrong; 
which are in the Mind the Reſult of 
. improved Reaſon and ſerious Medita- 
tion. This the more they are apt to 
miſtake, the more careful Guard ought 
to be kept over them; and every the 
leaſt Slip in this great Social Vertue 
taken Notice of and rectified; and that 
in Things of the leaſt Weight and Mo- 
ment; both to inſtruct their Ignorance, 
and prevent ill Habits, which from 
ſmall Beginnings in Pins and Cherry- 
ſtones, will, if let alone, grow up to 
higher Frauds, and be in Danger to 
end at laſt in down-right harden'd Dif- 
honeſty. The firſt Tendency to any 
Tnjuftice that appears, muſt be ſuppreſt 
with a Shew of Wander and Abhor- 
ge Oe rency | 
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ay 


and Rights concerning meam-an 


rency in the Parents and Governours. 
But becauſe Children cannot well com- 


prehend what Zjuſtice is, till they un- 
derſtand Property, and how particular 


Perſons come by it, the ſafeſt way to 
ſecure Honeſty, is to lay the Foundati- 
ons of it early in Liberality, and an 


Eaſineſs to part with to others what- 


ever they have or like themſelves. This 

may be taught them early, before they 
have Language and Underſtanding 
enough to form diſtinct Notions of 


Property, and to know what is theirs 
by a peculiar Right excluſive of others. 
And ſince Children ſeldom have any 


thing but by Gift, and that for the moſt 


part from their Parents, they may be 
at firſt taught not to take or keep any 
thing, but what is given them by 


thoſe, whom they take to have a Power 
over it. And as their Capacities en- 
large, other Rules and Caſes of 


ta, 
may be propos d and inculcated; 

any Act of Injaſtire i in them appears of 
proceed, not from Miſtake, bur a Per- 
verſeneſs in their Wills, when a gen- 


& # X-&4 FF - 


tle Rebuke and hams will not r 


„ 


- _ 


to take and keep from them ſomething 
that they value, and think their own; 
or order ſome Body elſe. to do it; and 


by ſuch Inſtances make them ſenſible, 


What little Advantage they are like to 


make, by poſſeſſing themſelves azjaftly 


of what is another's, whilſt there are 


in the World ſtronger and more Men 


than they. But if an ingenuous Dete- 
ſtation of this ſhameful Vice, be but 


carefully and early inſtill'd into them, 


as I think it may, that is the true and 


genuine Method to obviate this Crime; 


and will be a better Guard againſt Di/- 
_ honeſty, than any Conſiderations drawn 
from Intereſt ; Habits working more 
conſtantly, and with greater Facility 
than Reaſon: Which, when we have 
moſt need of it, is ſeldom fairly conſult- 
ed, and more rarely obey d. 


S. 111. Crying is a Fault, that ſhould Crying. 


not be tolerated in Children; not only 
for the unpleaſant and unbecoming 


Noiſe it fills the Houſe with, but for 
more conſiderable Reaſons, in reference 


to the Children themſelves ; which is 
to be our Aim in Education. 


Their 
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And ?tis but for the Father or Tutor 7c. 
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Crying. © Their Crying is of two ſorts; either 


by 


ole 
their Deſires, and iucouraging thoſe 


Stabborn and Domineering, or Querulous 
and Whining. - 
1. Their Ching is very often a ſtri- 

ving for Maſtery, and an open Decla- 


ration of their Inſolence, or Obſtinacy 7: 
When they have not the Power to ob- 
rain their Deſire, they will by their 
Clamour and Sobbing, maintain their 


Title and Right to it. This is an 
avowed continuing of their Claim, and 


a ſort of Remonſtrance againſt the Op- 
preſſion and Injuſtice of thoſe who 


deny them, what they have a Mind 
FS. 112. 2. Sometimes their Crying is 
the Effect of Pain, or true Sorrow, and 


a Bemoaning themſelves under it. 


Theſe Two, if carefully obſerved, 


may, by the Mien, Looks and Actions, 
and particularly by the Tone of their 
Crying, be eaſily diſtinguiſhed; but 


neither of them muſt be ſuffer d, much 


Jeſs incourag d. 


Ly 


1. The obſtinate or ſtomachful Crying : 


ſhould by no means be permitted; be- 
cauſe it is but another way of flatterir 


Paſſions, which 'tis our main Buſineſs 


to ſubdue: And if it be, as often it is, 


upon 


JET OOO oo a os a-- 
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upon the receiving any Correction, it Ching. 
quite defeats all the good Effects of it. 

For any Chaſtiſement, which leaves 

them in this declar'd Oppoſition, only _ 
ſerves to make them worſe. The Re- 

ſtraints and Puniſhments laid on Chil- 

dren are all mifapplied and loſt, as far 
as they do not prevail over their Wills, 

teach them to ſubmit their Paſſions, 

and make their Minds ſupple and pli- 

ant, to what their Parents Reaſon ad- 

viſes them now, and ſo prepare them 

to obey, what their own Reaſon ſhall 

adviſe hereafter- But if, in any thing, 

wherein they are croſſed, they may be 

ſuffer'd to go away crying, they con- 
firm themſelves in their Deſires, and 

cheriſh the Ill Humour, with a Decla- 

ration of their Right, and a Reſoluti : 
on to ſatisfy their Inclination the firſt : 

Opportunity. This therefore is an- 5 
other Argument againſt the frequent 

Uſe of Blows: For, whenever you 

come to that Extremity, *tis not 

enough to Whip, or Beat them, you 
muſt do it, till you find you have ſub- 

dued their Minds; till with Submiſſion 
and Patience they yield to the Corre- 
_ Ction; which you ſhall beſt diſcover 
by their Crying, and their ceaſing from 

| Te, | © 
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ching. it upon your bidding. Without this, 


the beating of Children is but a pa. 


ſionate Tyranny over them; and it is 


meer Cruelry, and not Correction to 
put their Bodies in Pain, without doing 
their Minds any good. As this gives 


us a Reaſon why Children ſhould ſel- 
dom be correQed, ſo it alſo prevents 
their being ſo. For if, whenever they 
are chaſtiſed, it were done thus with- 


out Paſſion, ſoberly and yet effectually 


too, lay ing on the Blows and Smart, 


not furiouſly and all at once, but ſlow- 


ly, with Reaſoning between, and with 


Obſervation how it wrought, ſtopping 


when it had made them pliant, peni- 


tent and yielding; they would ſeldom 
need the like Puniſhment again, being 
made careful to avoid the Fault, that 


deſerved ir. Beſides, by this means, as 
the Puniſhment would not be loſt for 


being too little and not effectual, ſo it 


would be kept from being too much; it 


we gave off, as ſoon as we perceived that 


it reach'd the Mind, and that was bet- 


ter'd. For ſince the Chiding or Beating 
of Children ſhould be always the leaſt, 
that poſhbly may be; that which is laid 


on in the heat of Anger, ſeldom obſerves 


that Meaſure; but is commonly more 


than 
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than it ſhould be, thangh it prove leſs CH. 
- chan.enoughs:t/7. 15 ere Iovs | 
_ 4.113. 2. Many Children are apt 
to Cry, upon any little Pain they ſuffer; 
and che leaſt Harm that befalls them 
puts them into Complaints and Bamling. 
This few Children avoid: For it being 
the firſt and natural Way to declare 
their Sufferings or Wants, before they 
can ſpeak, the Compaſſion that is 
thought due to that tender Age, foo- 
liſhly incourages, and continues it in 
them long after they can ſpeak. i? Tis 
the Duty, I confeſs, of thoſe about 
Children to compa ſſionate them, when- 
ever they ſuffer any Hurt; but not to 
ſhew it in pitying them. Help and 
eaſe them the beſt you can, but by 
no means bemoan them. This ſoftens 
their Minds, and makes them yield to 
the little Harms, that happen to them; 
Whereby they ſink deeper into that 
part, which alone feels, and make lar- 
ger Wounds there, than other wiſe they 
would. They ſhould be harden'd a- 
gainſt all Sufferings, eſpecially of the 
Body, and have no Tenderneſs but what 
riſcs from an ingenuous Shame, and a 
quick Sence of Reputation. The many 
Insonveniencies this Liſe is expoſed to, 
% 00 - a_ 
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require we ſhould not be too ſenſible of 
every little Hurt. What our Minds 


yield not to, makes but a flight Im- 


preſſion, and does us but very little 


Harm: *Tis the Suffering of our Spi- 


rits that gives and continues the Pain. 
This Brawnineſs and Inſenſibility of 


| 7 Mind is the beſt Armour we can have, 


againſt the common Evils and Acci- 


dents of Liſe; and being a Temper 


that is to be got by Exerciſe and Cu. 
ſtom, more than any other way, the 
Practice of it ſhould be begun betimes, 
and happy is he that is taught it early. 

That Effeminacy of Spirit, which is to 


be prevented or ouredſ as nothing, that 


I know, ſo much increaſes in Children 


as Crying; ſo nothing on the other fide, 


ſo much checks and reſtrains, as cheir 


being hindred from that fort of Con- 
plaining. In the little Harms they ſuf- 


fer from Knocks and Falls, they ſhould 
not be pitied for falling, but bid do ſo 


again; which beſides that it ſtops their 
Crying, 1s a better way to cure their 


Heedleſneſs, and prevent their Tumb- 


ling another time, than either chiding 


or bemoaning them. But let the 


Hurts they receive ,- be what the 


win, Rop | eir chu, and that wil 
> - wo 
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preſent, and harden them for the Fu- 
9d. 114. The former fort of Crying 
requires teverity to ſilence it, and where 
a Look or a poſitive Command will not 
do it, Blows muſt. For it proceeding 
from Pride, Obſtinacy, and Stomach, 
the Will, where the Fault lies, muft 
be bent, and made to comply, by a 
Rigour ſufficient to maſter it. But this 


| latter, being ordinarily; from Softneſs 


of Mind,a quite contrary Cauſe, ought 
to be treated with a gentler Hand. Per- 
ſuaſion, or diverting the Thoughts -ano- 
ther way, or laughing at their H/hinzag, 
may perhaps be at firſt the proper Me- 
thod. But for this the Circumſtances 


of the Thing, and the particular Tem- 


per of the Child muſt be conſidered: 


No certain unvariable Rules can be gi- 


ven about it, but it muſt be left to the 
Prudence of the Parents or Tutor. 


But this I think I may ſay in general, 


that there ſhould be a conſtant Diſ- 
countenancing of this ſort of Crying 


: alſo; and that the Father, by his Au- 
| thority, ſhould always ſtop it; mix- 


ing a greater Degree of Roughneſs in 
his Looks or Words, proportionably 
1 . as 
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Crying. as the Child is of a greater Age, or a 
ſturdier Temper : But always let it be 
enough to ſilence their Whimperzng, and 
put an end to the Diſorder. 
Fool-bar- . F. 115+ Comardice and Courage are {0 
ne. nearly related to the forementioned 
| Tempers, that it may not be amiſs 
here to take Notice of them. Fear is 
a Paſſion, that, if rightly govern'd, has 
its uſe. And though Selt-love ſeldom 
fails to keep it watchful and high e- 
nough in us, yet there may be an Ex. 
ceſs on the daring ſide; Fool-hardineſs 
and Inſenſibility of Danger being as 
little reaſonable, as trembling and 
ſmrinking at the approach of every lit- 
tle Evil. Fear was given us as a Mo- 
nitor to quicken our Induſtry, and keep 
us upon our Guard againſt the Approa- 
ches of Evil: And therefore to have no 
Apprehenſion of Miſchief at hand; not 
to make a juſt Eſtimate of the Danger; 
but heedleſly to run into it, be the 
Hazard what it will, without conſi- 
dering of what Uſe or Conſequence it 
may be, is not the Reſolution of a ra- 
tional Creature, but brutiſh Fury. 
Thoſe, who have Children of this 
Temper, have nothing to do, but a 
little to awaken their Reaſon, which 
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Self-preſervation will quickly diſpoſe ,. 


them to hearken to; Unleſs (which is 


uſually the Caſe) ſome other Paſſion 
hurries them on Head-long, without 
Senſe, and without Conſideration. A 
Diſlike of Evil is ſo natural to Man- 
kind, that no Body, I think, can be 
without Fear of it; Fear being nothing 
but an Uneaſineſs under the Apprehen- 


fion of that coming upon us which we 


diſlike» And therefore when ever any 


one runs into e we may ſay, ?tis 
under the Condu 


Paſſioa ; No my being ſo much an 
Enemy to himſelf, as to come within 


the Reach of Evil out of free Choice, 
and court Danger for Danger's ſake. 


If it be therefore Pride, Vain-glory, or 


Rage, that ſilences a Child's fear, or 


makes him not hearken to its Advice, 


thoſe are by fit means to be abated; 
that a little Conſideration may allay his 


Heat, and make him bethink himſelf 


vhether this Attempt be worth the 


Venture.. But this being a Fault, that 


Children are not ſo often guilty of, I 


ſhall not be more particular in its Cure. 


Weakneſs of Spirit is the more com- 


was won 


the of Ignorance, or 
the Command of ſome more imperious 


ine[s. * 
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co-bar- mon Defect, and therefore will require 
the greater Care. mans: 


_ Fortitude is the Guard and Support 
of the ether Virtues; and without 
Courage a Man will ſcarce keep ſteady 


to his Duty, and fill up the Character 


ofa truly worthy Man. 
Courage, that makes us bear up a- 


gainſt Dangers that we fear, and Evils 
that we feel, is of great Uſe in an 
Eſtate, as ours is in this Life, expos'd 
to Aſſaults on all Hands: And there- 
fore it is very adviſable to get Children 
into this Armour as early as we can. 


Natural Temper, I confeſs, does here a 


great deal: But even where that 1s 
.defettive, and the Heart is in it felf 
weak and timorous, it may, by a right 
Management, be brought to a better 
Reſolution. What is to be done to 
p rape breaking Childrens Spirirs by 
ghttul Apprehenſions inſtill'd into 
them when Young, or bemoaning 


themſelves under every little Suffering, 


I have already taken Notice. How to 
Harden their Tempers, and raiſe their 
Courage, if we find them too much 


ſubject to Fear, is farther to be conſi- 


der d. 


ee 
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True Fortitude, I take to be the Courage: 
quiet Poſſeſſion ofa Man's ſelf, and an 


undiſturb'd doing his Duty, whatever 
Evil beſets, or Danger lies in his way. 


This there are ſo few Men attain to, 
that we are not to expect it from Chil- 


dren. But "xp ſomething may be done: 
And a wiſe Conduct by inſenſible De- 
grees, may carry them farther than one 
, . ad ate. 
The Neglect of this great Care of 


them, whilſt they are young, is the 


Reaſon, perhaps, why there are ſo tew 


that have this Vertue in its full Lati- 


tude, when they are Men. I ſhould 
not ſay this in a Nation ſo naturally 
Brave, as ours is, did I think, that true 
Fortitude required nothing but Cou- 
rage in the Field, and a Contempt ef 


Life in the Face of an Enemy. This, I 
cConfeſs, is not the leaſt part of it, nor 


can be denied the Laurels and Honours 


always juſtly due to the Valour of 
thoſe who venture their Lives for their 
Country. But yet this is not all. Dan- 


gers attack us in other Places, beſides 
the Fields of Battle; and though Death 
be the King of Terrors, yet Pain, Diſ- 
grace and Poverty have frightful Looks, 
able to diſcompoſe moſt Men, whom 

- . 4 as 


! 


200 
Courage. 


Dangers of all kinds, and unmoved 
whatſoever Evil it be that threatens. 


I 


they ſeem ready to ſeize on: And there 
are thoſe who contemn ſome of theſe, 
and yet are heartily frighted with the 
other. True Fortitude is prepar'd for 


Ido not mean unmoved with any. Fear 
at all. Where Danger ſhews it elf, 
Apprehenſion cannot without Stupi- 
dity, be wanting. Where Danger is, 


Senſe of Danger ſhould be; and fo 


much Fear as ſhould keep us awake, 
andexcite our Attention, Induſtry and 
Vigour; but not diſturb the calm Uk 
of our Reaſon, nor hinder the Executi- 
on of what that Dictates. . 


The firſt Step to get this noble and 


» 


manly Steadineſs, is, what I haveabove 


mentioned, carefully ro keep Children 


from Frights of all kinds, when they 


are young. Let not any fearful Ap- 
prehenſions be talked into them, nor ter- 
rible Objects ſurprize them. This often 


ſo ſhatters and diſcompoſes the Spirits, 


that they never recover it again; but 
during their whole Life, upon the firſt 


Suggeſtion, or Appearance of any ter- 
rifying Idea, are ſcatter'd and confoun- 
ded; the Body is enervated, and the 


Mind diſturb'd, and the Man ſcarce 


him- 
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himſelf, or capable of any compoſed or bare. 
rational Action. Whether this be 
from an habitual Motion of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, introduced by the firſt 
ſtrong Impreſſion, or from the Altera- - 


tion of the Conſtitution by ſome more 


unaccountable way, this is certain, 


that ſo it is. Inſtances of ſuch who 


in a weak timorous Mind have born, 


all their whole Lives through, the 


Effects of a Fright when they were 


young, are every where to be ſeen; 
and therefore as much as may be ro be 
prevented. 8 hs 


things, they are too much afraid of. 
But here great Caution is to be uſed, 
that you do not make too much haſte, 
nor attempt this Cure too early, tor 
fear leſt you increaſe the Miſchief in- 


ſtead of remedying it. Little ones in 


Arms may be ealily kept out of the 

Way of terrifying Objects, and till 
they can talk and underſtand what is 
ſaid to them, are ſcarce capable of that 
Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, which ſhould 


be uſed, to let them know there is no 
harm in thoſe frightful Objects, which 


we would make them familiar with, 
FO - EE. and 


The next Thing is by gentle de- 
grees, to accuſtom Children to thoſe 
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202. Of EDUCATION. 
Cewar-- and do, to that purpoſe, by gentle de. 
ee. grees bring nearer and nearer to them. 
And therefore tis ſeldom, there is need 
of any Application to them of this 
kind, till after they can run about and 
talk. But yet, if it ſhould happen 
that Infants ſhould have taken offence 
at any thing which cannot be eafily 
kept our of their way; and that they 
ſhew marks of terror as often as it 
comes in fight ; all rhe allays of fright, | 
by diverting their Thoughts, or mix- I 
ing pleaſant and agreeable appearances 
with it, muſt be uſed, till it be grown 
familiar and inoffenſive to them. 
I.! thinle we may obſerve, That, 
when Children are firſt Born, all Ob- 
jects of fight, that do not hurt the Eyes, 
are indifferent to them; and they are 
no more afraid of a Blackmore, or a 
Lion, than of their Nurſe, or a Cat. 
What is it then, chat afterwards, in 
certain mixtures of haps and colour, 
comes to affright them? Nothing but 
the apprehenſions of harm, that accom- 
panies thoſe things. Did a Child ſuck 
every Day a new Nurſe, I make ac- 
count it would be no more affrighted, 
with the change of Faces at Six Months 
old than ar Sixty. The reaſon * | 
| Way 
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why it will not come to a Stranger, is, r. : 


| becauſe having been accuſtomed to re- 


 ceive/ its Food and Kind Uſuage only 


from one or two, that are about it, 


the Child apprehends, by coming into 


the Arms of a Stranger, the being taken 


from what delights and feeds ir, and e- 


very moment fupplies its Wants, which 
it often feels, and therefore fears when 
the Nurſe is away. 


The only thing, we naturally are Timorouſs -: 


ice. 


— 


afraid of, is Pain, or lofs of Pleaſure. neſs. 


And becauſe theſe are not annexed to 
any ſhape, colour, or fize of viſible 
Objects, we are frighted with none of 
them, till either we have felt Pain from 
them, or have Notions put into us, 
that they will do us harm. The plea. 
ſant brightneſs, and luſtre of flame, 


and fire, ſo delights Children, that at 


firſt they always deſire to be handling 


of it: But when conſtant Experience 


has convinced them, by the exquiſite 
Pain it has put them to, how cruel and 
unmerciful it is, they are afraid to 


touch it and carefully avoid it. This 


being the ground of Fear, tis not hard 
to find whence it ariſes, and how it is 
to be cured in all miſtaken Objects of 
Terror. And when the Mind is con- 


firmd 
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 Timoroyſ- firm*d againſt them, and has got a ma. 
ſtery over it ſelf, and its uſual Fears, 


weſs. 


Pg 


' 


in lighter Occaſions, it is in a good pre- 
ration to meet more real Dangers, 
our Child ſhrieks, and runs away at 


the ſight of a Frog; Let another catch 


it, and lay it down at a good diſtance 
from him: At firſt accuſtom him to 


look upon it; When he can do that, 
then to come nearer to it, and ſee it 
leap without Emotion; then to touch 


it lightly when it is held faſt in ano- 


ther's hand; and ſo on, till he can 


come to handle it as confidently as a 


Butter-fly, or a Sparrow. By the 
fame way any other vain Terrors may 
be remov'd; if Care be taken, that 


ou go not too faſt, and puſh not the 


Child on to a new degree of aſſurance, 
till he be throughly confirm'd in the 


former. And thus the young Soldier 
is to be train'd on to the Warfare of 
Life; wherein Care is to be taken, 


that more things be not repreſented as 
dangerous, than really are ſo; and 


then, that whatever you obſerve him 
to be more frighted at than he (hould, 
you be {ure to tole him on to by inſen- 


ſible degrees, till he at laſt, quitting 
his Fears, maſters the Difficulty, and 
VV comes 
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him find, that Evils are not always ſe 


nels. 


certain, or ſo great, as our Fears re- 


preſent them; and that the way to 


avoid them is not to run away, or be 


diſcomposd, dejected, and deterr'd by 


Fear, Where either our Credit, or 
Duty requires us to go on. | 


Fear in Children is Pain, the way to 


comes off with Applauſe. Succeſſes of m, 
this Kind often repeated, will make 55 


But ſince the great Foundation of Hardineſs. 


harden, and fortifie Children againſt 


Fear and Danger, is to accuſtom them 


to ſuffer Pain. This *tis poſſible will 
be thought, by kind Parents, a very 
unnatural. thing towards their Chil- 
dren; And by moſt, unreaſonable, to 


endeavour to reconcile. any one to the 
ſenſe of Pain, by bringing it upon him. 
?Twill be ſaid, it may perhaps give 


the Child an averſion for him that 
makes him ſuffer; but can never re- 


commend to him ſuffering it ſelf. This 


is a ſtrange Method. ou will not have 


Children whipp'd and puniſh'd for 


tormented for doing well, or for Tor- 
menting's ſake. I doubt not but ſuch 


their Faults, but you would have them 


Objections as theſe will be made, and 


I ſhall be thought inconſiſtent with my 
01 | : 5 ſelf, 


266 Of EDUCATION. 
- Herdineſ. ſelf, or phantaſtical, in propoſing it: 
I confeſs, it is a thing to be managed 


with great Diſcretion, and therefore it 
falls not out amiſs, that it will not be 


received or reliſn'd, but by thoſe who 


conſider well, and look into the Rea- 
ſon of Things. I would not have 
Children much beaten for their Faults, 
becauſe I would not have them think 
bodily Pain the greateſt Puniſhment : 
And I would have them, when they 
do well, be ſometimes put in Pain, 


for the ſame Reaſon, that they might 


be accuſtom'd to bear it without look- 
ing on it as the greateſt Evil. How 


much Education may reconcile young 
People to Pain, and Sufferance, the Ex- 

ample of Sparta does ſufficiently ſhew : 
And they who have once brought 


themſelves not to think bodily Pain 
the' greateſt of Evils, or that which 


they ought to ſtand moſt in fear of, 
| have made no ſmall} advance towards 


Vertue. But I am not fo fooliſh to 
propoſe the Lacedæmonian Diſcipline 
in our Age, or Conſtitution : But yet 
Ido fay, that enuring Children gently 
do ſuffer ſome degrees of Pain without 
ſhrinking, is a way to gain firmneſs 


to their Minds, and lay a ran . 
e 


os 3 
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for Courage and Reſolution, in the 
future parts of their Lives. 
Not to bemoan them, or permit 
them to bemoan themſelves, on every 
little Pain they ſuffer, is the firſt Step 
to be made. But of this T have ſpoken 
,, Fo ed 
The next thing is ſometimes deſign- 
edly to put them in Pain: But care 
muſt be taken, that this be done, when 
the Child is in good humour, and ſa- 
tisfied of the good Will and Kindnefs 
of him that hurts him, at the time 
that he does it. There muſt no marks 
of Anger, or Diſpleaſure, on the one 
ſide; nor Compaſſion, or Repenting, 
on the other, go along with it: And it 
muſt be ſure to be no more than the 
Child can bear, without repining or 
taking it amiſs, or for a Puniſhment. 
Managed by theſe Degrees, and with 
ſuch Circumſtances, I have ſeen a 
Child run away laughing, with good 
ſmart Blows of a Wand on his Back, 
Who would have cried for an unkind 
Word, and have been very ſenſible of 
the Chaſtiſement of a cold Look, from 


Hardi- 


neſs. 


the ſame Perſon. Sativfie a Child by 


à conſtant Courſe of your Care, and 
_ Kindneſs, that you perfectly love him 


. 
and 
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nodi. and he may by Degrees be accuſtomd 
to bear very painſul, and rough Uſage 
from you, without flinching or com- 
plaining: And this we ſee Children 


1 


do every Day in play one with ano- 


ther. The ſoſter you find your Child 
is, the more you are to ſeek Occaſions, 
at fit times, thus to harden him. The 


great Art in this is to begin with what 


is but very little painful, and to pro- 


ceed by inſenſible Degrees, when you 
are playing, and in good Humour 
with him, and ſpeaking well of him; 


And when you have once got him, to 
think himſelf made Amends for his 
Suffering, by the Praiſe is given him 


for his Courage; when he can take a 


. Pride in giving ſuch Marks of his 
Manlineſs; and can preferr the Repu- 


tation of being Brave and Stout, to 
the avoiding a little Pain, or the 


_ Shrinking under it; you need not de- 
ſpair in time, and by the A ſſiſtance of 


his growing Reaſon, to maſter his 


Timorouſneſs, and mend the Weak- 


neſs of his Conſtitution. As he grows 


bigger, he is to be ſet upon bolder Al- 


tempts, than his natural Temper car- 


ries him to, and whenever he is ob- 


ſerv'd to flinch from what one has 
| l | _ , 6 1 a ; rea- | 


ONE ²˙ . a 7 


_ reaſon. to think he would come off well Hard 
in, if he had but Courage to under- 


take; That he ſhould be aſſiſted: in at 
frit, and by Degrees ſhamed. to, till 


and the good Opinion of others, for 


his Performance. When by theſe Steps 


209 


neſs. 


at. laſt Practice has given more Aſſur- 
| ance, and with it a Maſtery; whiclt 
muſt be rewarded. with great Praiſe; 


he has got Reſolution enough not tobe 


deterr'd, from what he ought to do, 
by the Apprehenſion of Danger; when 


Fear does not, in ſuddain or hazardous 
Occurrences, diſcompoſe his Mind, 


ſet his Body a trembling, and make 


him unfit for Action, or run away 


from it, he has then the Courage of a 
rational Creature: And ſuch an Har- 


dineſs we ſhould endea vour by Cuſtom 


and Uſe to bring Children to, as proper 
Occaſions come in our way 


 &. 116. One thing I have frequently cruelty. 
obſer ved in Children, that when they 


have got Poſſeſſion of any poor Crea- 


often torment, and treat very roughly 


other poor Animals; which falt into 


ture, they are apt to uſe it ill: They 


young Birds, Butterflies, and ſuch 


their Hands, and that with a ſeeming 


kind of Pleaſure· 27 L think * 
„ be 


210 
cruelty. 
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be watched in them, and if they in- 
cline to any ſuch Cruelty, they ſhould 
be taugl the contrary Uſage. For the 


Cuſtom of Tormenting and Killing of 


Beaſts, will, by Degrees, harden their 
Minds even towards Men; and they 
who delight in the Suffering and De- 
ſtruction of inferiour Creatures, will 
not be apt to be very compaſſionate, or 


benign to thoſe of their own kind. 


Our Practice takes Notice of this in the 
Excluſion of Butchers from Juries of 
Life and Death. Children ſhould from 


the beginning be bred up in an Ab- 


horrence of filling, or tormenting any 
living Creature; and be taught not 


to ſpoil or deſtroy any thing, unleſs 


it be for the Preſervation or Advan- 
tage of ſome other, that is Nobler. 
And truly, if the Preſervation of all 


Mankind, as much as in him lies, were 
every one's Perſuaſion, as indeed it is 


every one's Duty, and the true Princi- 


ple to regulate our Religion, Politicks 


and Morality by, the World would be 


much quieter, and better natur'd than 


it is. But to return to our preſent 


Buſineſs; I cannot but commend both 


ther I knew, who was wont always 


the Kindneſs and Prudence of a Mo-. 


10 
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to indulge her Daughters, when any Cruelty. 


of them deſired Dogs, Squirils, Birds, 


| or any ſuch things, as young Girls uſe 


to be delighted with: But then, when 
they had them, they muſt be ſure to 
keep them well and look diligently 
aſter them, that they wanted nothing, 
or were not ill uſed. For if they were 
negligent in their Care of them, it was 
_ counted a great Fault; which often 
forfeited their Poſſeſſion, or at leaſt 
they fail'd not to be rebuked for it; 
whereby they were early taught Dili- 
gence and good Nature. And indeed, 
I think People ſhould be accuſtomed, 
from their Cradles, to be tender to all 
ſenſible Creatures, and to ſpoil or waſte 
nothing at all. e 
This Delight they take in doing of 
Miſchief, whereby 1 mean ſpoiling of 
any thing to no purpoſe; but more 
eſpecially the Pleaſure they take to put 
any thing in Pain, that is capable of it, 
I cannot perſuade my ſelf to be any 
other than a foreign and introduced 
Diſpoſition, an Habit borrowed from 
Cuſtom and Converſation. People 
teach Children to ftrike, and laugh, 
when they hurt, or ſee harm come to 
others: And they * the * 


4 
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| Crzelty. of moſt about them, ca confirm them 


TIYN 


in it. All the Entertainment and talk 


of Hiſtory is of nothing almoſt but 
Fighting. and Killing: And the Ho- 


nour and Renown, that is beſtowed 
on Cor querours (h for the moſt 


part arę but the great Butchers of 


Mankind) farther miſlead growing 
Youth, who by this means come to 


think Slaughter the laudable Buſineſs - 
of Mankind, and the molt Heroick of 


Vertues. By theſe Steps unnatural 


Cruelty is planted in us; and whar 


Humanity abhorrs, Cuſtom reconciles 
and recommends to us, by laying it in 


the way to Honour. Thus, by Faſhi- 


on and Opinion, that comes to be a 
Pleaſure, which in it ſelf neither is, 
nor can be any. This ought Care- 
14 to be watched, and early reme- 
di 5 ſo as to ſettle and cher iſn the 


contrary, and more natural Temper 


of Benignity. and Compaſſion in the room 
of it: Bur ſtill by the ſame gentle 
Methods, which are to be applied to 
the other two Faults before mention- 


ed. It may not perhaps be unſeaſon- 


able here to add this farther Caution, 


1%. That the Miſchiefs, or Harms, 
Play, Inadvertency, or 
VC Ignorance, | 


that come by 
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Ignorance, and were not known to be Cue 
Harms, or deſigned for Miſchief's ſake, 5 
though they may perhaps be ſometimes 
ol conſiderable Damage, yet are not 
at all, or but very gently, to be taken 
Notice of. For this, I think, I can- 
not too often inculcate, That what- 
ever Miſcarriage a Child is Guilty of, 
and whatever be the Conſequence of 
it, the thing to be regarded in taking 
Notice of it, is only what Root it 
ſprings from, and what Habit it is 
like to eſtabliſh; And to that the Cor- 
rection ought to be directed, and the 
Child not to ſuffer any Puniſhment, 
for any Harm which may have come 
by his Play or OR EP The 
Faults to be amended lie in the Mind; 
and if they are ſuch, as either Age 
will cure, or no ill Habits will follow 
from; The preſent Action, whatever 
diſpleaſing Circumſtances it may have, 
is to be paſſed by, without any Ani- 
madverſion. e 4 


S. 117. Another way to inſtill Sen- 
timents of Humanity, and to keep them 

lively in young Folks, will be, to ac- 
cuſtom them to Civility in their Lan- 
guage and Deportment, towards their 

Inferiours and the meaner ſort of Peo- 
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ple, particularly Servants. It is net 
unuſual to obſerve the Children in 
Gentlemens Families, treat the Ser- 
vants of the Houſe with Domineering 


Words, Names of Contempt, and an 


imperious Carriage; as if they were 
of another Race, and Species beneath 
them. Whether ill Example, the Ad- 


vantage of Fortune, or their natural 


Vanity inſpire this Haughtineſs, it 


ſhauld be prevented, or weeded out; 


and a gentle, courteous, affable Car- 


riage towards the lower Ranks of Men, 
placed in the room of it. No part of 
their Superiority will be hereby loſt; 


but the Diſt inction increaſed, and their 
Authority ſtrengthen'd; when Love 


in Inferiours is joyn'd to out ward Re- 


ſpect; and an Eſteem of the Perſon, 


has a Share in their Submiſſion: And 
Domeſticks will pay a more ready and 
cheerful Service, when they find them- 


ſelves not ſpurn'd, becauſe Fortune has 


laid them below the Level of others, at 
their Maſters Feet. Children fheuld 
nat be ſuffer'd to loſe the Confidera- 


tion of Humane Nature, in the Shut- 
flings of outward Conditions. The 
more they have, the better humour'd 
they ſhould be taught to be; and the 
. more 
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more compaſſionate, and gentle to thoſe Creelyy. 


of their Brethren, who are placed 
lower, and have ſcantier Portions. If 
they are ſutter'd from their Cradles to 
treat Men ill and rudely, becauſe, by 
their Father's Title, they think they 
have a little Power over them, at belt 
it is ill bred, and if Care be not taken, 
will by Degrees, nurſe up their natural 
Pride into an habitual Contempt of 
thoſe beneath them. And where will 
that prodably end; But in Oppreſſion 
and Cruelty? | Sod eat. ther 


9. 118. Curioſity in Children (which curieſi. 


I had occaſion juſt to mention 5. 103.) 
is but an Appetite after Knowledge; 
and therefore ought to be encouraged 
in them, not only as a good Sign, but 
as the youu Inſtrument Nature has 
provided, to remove that Ignorance 
they were born with ; and which, 
without this buſie Izquifitiveneſs, will 
make them dull and uſeleſs Creatures. 
The ways to encourage it, and keep 
it active and bukie, are, I ſuppoſe, theſe 

Slowing 55s h ?;'L²? 
1. Not to check or diſcountenance 
any Enquiries he ſhall make, nor ſuffer 
them to be laugh'd at; but to Anſwer 
all his Queſtions, and explain the Mat- 
T4 ters, 


by 
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Curiofity, ters, he deſires to know, ſo as to make 
them as much intelligible to him, as 
fuits the Capacity of his Age and 
| Knowledge. But confound not his 
Underſtanding with Explications or 
Notions; that are above it; or with 
the Variety or Numberof Things, that 
are not to his preſent; purpoſe. Mark 
what 'tis his Mind aims at in the 
Queſtium, and not what Words he ex- 
preſſes it in: And. when you have in- 
formed and fatisfied him in that, you 
ſhall ſee how his Thoughts will enlarge 
themſelves, and how:by fit Anſwers 
he may be led on farther than perhaps 
ata imagine. For Knowledge 
grateful to the Underſtanding, as 
Light to the Eyes: Children are pleaſed 
and delighted with it exceedingly, 
eſpecially if they ſee, that their Enqui- 
res are regarded, and that their De- 
fire of Knowing, . is encouraged and | 
commended. And I doubt not, but 
one great Reaſon, why. many , Chil- | 
dren abandon themſeives wholly to 
ſilly Sports, and trifle away all their 
time inſipidly, is, becauſe they have 
found their Curioſity bauk'd, and their 
Enquiries neglected. But had they 
been treated with more Kindneſs and 
| | DS Reſpect, 


Reſpect, and their Queſtions anſwer- Curiaſiy. 
ed, — * ſhould, 4 3 Satisfa. 
ction; I doubt not but they would 
have taken more Pleaſure, in Learn- 
ing and Improving their Knowledge, 
wherein there would be ſtill Newneſs 
and Variety, which is what they are 
delighted with, than, in returning 
over and over to the ſame Play and 
Play-things. 14 enters; dre 
9. 119. 2. To this ſerious Anſwering 
their Queſtions, and informing their 
Underſtandings, in what they deſire, 
as if it were a Matter that needed it, 
{ſhould be added ſome peculiar ways of 
Commendation, Let others whom they 
_ eſteem, be told before their Faces of the 
Knowledge they have in ſuch and ſuch 
things; and ſince we are all, even from 
our Cradles, vain and proud Creatures 
let their Vanity be flattered with = 
Things, that will do them good; and 1 
let their Pride ſet them on work on 1 
ſomething which may turn to their Ad- 
vantage. Upon this ground you ſhall = 
find, that there cannot be a greater x. 
Spur to the attaining what you would — 
have the Eldeſt learn, and know him- Et 1 
ſelf, rhan to ſet him upon reaching it his: 5 
Jounger Brothers and Siſters. | [ 


® ws owl 9 CD 


hd. 120, 


Curiofity, F. 120- 3+ As Children's Enquiries 
1 are not to be ſlighted; ſo alſo great 


care is to be taken, that they ever 
receive Deceitful and Eluding Anſwers. 
They eaſily perceive when they are 
ſlighred, or deceived; and quickly learn 


the. Trick of Neglect, Diffimulation 


and Falſhood, which they obſerve 
others to make Uſe of. We are not to 


intrench upon Truth in any Converſa- 


tion, but leaſt of all with Children; 
lince if we play falſe with them, we 
not only deceive their Expectation , 
and hinder their Knowledge, but cor- 


rupt their Innocence, and teach them 
the worſt of Vices. They are Tra- 
vellers newly arrived in a ſtrange 


Country, of which they know no- 
thing: We ſhould therefore make 
Conſcience not to miſ-lead them. And 


though their Queſtions ſeem ſometimes f 
not very material, yet they ſhould be 


ſerioufly anſwer' d: For however they 
may appear to us (to whom they are 
long ſince known) Enquiries not worth 
the making; they are of Moment to 
thoſe, who are wholly Ignorant. 


Children are Strangers to all we are 


acquainted with; and all the things 


they meet with, are at firſt unknown 


10 
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to them, as they once were to us: Curia. 
And happy are they who meet with 
civil People, that will comply with 
their Ignorance, and help them to get 
e 1 Ji Heel 
If you or I now ſhould be ſet down 
in Japan, with all our Prudence and 
Knowledge about us, a Conceit where 
of makes us perhaps ſo apt to flight. 
the Thoughts and Euquiries of Chil» ' 
dren; ſhould we, I fay, be ſet down 
in Japan, we ſhould, no doubt (if 
we would inform our ſelves of what 
is there to be known) ask a Thouſand 
Queſtions, which, to a ſupercilious or 
inconſiderate Japaner, would ſeem very 
idle and impertinent; though to us 
they would be very material and of 
Importance to be reſolved; and we 
ſhould be glad to find a Man ſo com- 
plaiſant and courteous, as to fatisfie 
our Demands, and inſtruct our Igno- 
ans. 6 e M96 243 ness 
When any new thing comes in their 
way, Children uſually ask, the common 
Queſtion of a Stranger: What « it? 
Whereby they ordinarily mean nothin 
but the Name; and therefore to tel 
them how it is call'd, is uſually the 
proper Anſwer to that Demand. The 
1 5 | next 
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Curioſity. next Queſtion uſually is: Mhat is it for? 


And to this it ſhould be anſwered tru- 


ly and way s : The uſe of the thing 
ſhould be told, and the way explained, 


how it ſerves to ſuch a Purpoſe, as far 


as their Capacities can comprehend it. 


And ſo of any other Circumſtances 


they ſhall ask about it; not turning 
them going, till you have given them 


| all the Satisfaction they are capable 


of; and ſo leading them by your 


Anſwers into farther Queſtions. And 
perhaps to a grown Man, ſuch Con- 


verſation will not be altogether ſo idle 
and inſignificant, as we are apt to ima- 


gine. The native and untaught Sug- 


geſtions of inquiſitive Children, do 
often offer things, that may ſet a con- 
ſidering Man's Thoughts on work. 


And I think there is frequently more 


to be learn'd from the unexpected 


Queſtions, of a Child, than the Diſ- 


courſes of Men, who talk in a road, 
according to the Notions they have 
borrowed, and the Prejudices of their 
Education 818 0 „ 
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if by chance their Curioſity leads them 
to ask, what they ſhould not know; 


it is a great deal better to tell them 
plainly, That it is a thing that belongs 


not to them to know, than to pop them 
off with a Falſhood, or a frivolous 
Mr i 416 

g. 122, Pertineſs, that appears ſome- 
times ſo early, proceeds from a Princi- 


ple, that ſeldom accompanies a ſtrong 


Conſtitution of Body, or ripens into a 


| ſtrong Judgment of Mind. If it were 


defirable to have a Child a more brisk 
Talker, I beheve there might be ways 
found to make him ſo: But, I ſuppoſe a 


wiſe Father had rather that his Son 
ſhould be able and uſeful, when a Man, 


than pretty Company, and a Diver- 


ſion to others, whilſt a Child: Though 
if that too were to be conſider'd, 1 


think I may ſay, there is not ſo much 


Pleaſure to have a Child prattle agree- 
| ably „ as tO reaſon well. Encourage | 


therefore his Inquiſitiveneſs all you can, 


by ſatisfying his Demands, and infor. 


ming his Judgment, as far as it is ca- 
pable. When his Reaſons are any 


_ Way tolerable, let him find the Credit 


and 


, _ 
Enquiry, and give them Occaſiou to Coriafer: =» 
inform themſelves about them: And 
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and Commendation of it; And when 


they are quite out of the way, le 
him, without being laugh'd at for his 


Miſtake, be gently put into the right; 
And if he ſhew a forwardneſs to be 


reaſoning about things that come in 
is way, take care as much as you can, 


that no body check this Inclination in 
him, or miſlead it by captious or fal 
lacious ways of talking with him. For 


When all is done, this, as the higheſt 


and moſt important Faculty of our 


Minds, deſerves the greateſt Care and 
Attention in cultivating it; The right 


improvement, and exerciſe of our Rea- 
fon, being the higheſt Perfection, that 


4 Man can attain to in this Life. 


Contrary to this buſie inqui- 


90. 1 23. 

ſitive Temper there is ſometimes ob. 
ſervable in Children, a /iſHeſs careleſ- 
neſs, a want of regard to any thing, 
and a ſort of triſling even at their Buſi- 
nels. This Sauntring Humour I look 


on, as one of the worſt Qualities can 


appear in a Child, as well as one of 


the hardeſt to be cured, where it is na- 
tural. But it being liable to be miſta- 
ken in ſome Caſes, care muſt be taken 


to make a right Judgment concerning 
that trifling at their Books or Buſineſs, 


which 


Place an 
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which may ſometimes be complained s 


of in a Child. Upon the firſt ſuſpicion 
2 Father has, that his Son is of a Saun- 
tring Temper, he muſt carefully ob- 
ſerve him, whether he be leſs and 
indifferent in all his Actions, or whe- 


223 


ther in ſome things alone he be ſlow and 


ſluggiſh, but in_ others vigorous and 


eager. For though he find that he 


does loyter at his Book, and let a good 


deal of the time, he ſpends in his 
Chamber or Study, run idly away; 
he muſt not preſently conclude, that 


this is from a Sauntring Humour in his 
Temper. It may be childiſhneſs, and 
a preferring ſomething ro his Study, 
which his Thoughts run on: And he 
diſlikes his Book, as is natural, becauſe 
it is forced upon him as a Task. To 
know this perfectly, you muſt watch 
him at play, when he is out of his 

d time of Study, following his 
own Inclinations; and See there, whe- 
ther he be ſtirring and active; whether 
he deſigns any thing, and with labour 
and eagerneſs purſues it, till he has 


way his time, If this floth be only, 
when he is about his Book, I think it 
Fo, „ may 


accompliſhed what he aimed at; or 
Whether he /az3hy and lift lefly dreams a- 
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Samering-may be eaſily | cured. If it be in his 
Temper, it will require a little 1nore 
Pains and Attention to remedy it. 
8. 124. If you are ſatiſfied by his 
earneſtneſs at play, or any thing elſe 
he ſets his Mind on, in the intervals 
between his Hours of Buſineſs, that 
he is not of himſelf inclin'd to lag ineſs, 
but that only want of reliſh of his Book 
makes him negligent, and ſaggiſb in 
his application to it. The firſt ſtep is 
to try by ralking to him kindly of the 
folly and inconvenience of it, whereby 
he loſes a good part of his time, which 
he might have for his diverſion: But 
be ſure to talk calmly and kindly, and 
not much at firſt, but only theſe plain 
Reaſons in ſhort. If this prevails, you 
have gain'd the point in. the moſt de- 
ſirable way, which is that of Reaſon. 
and Kindneſs. If this ſoſter applica- 
tion prevails not, try to ſhame him 
out of it, by laughing at him for it, 
asking every day, when he comes to 
Table, if there be no Strangers there, 
how long he was that Day about his 
Buſineſs; And if he has not done it, 
in the time he might be well ſuppoſed 
to have diſpatch'd it, expoſe and turn 
him into ridicule for it; but mix no 


chiding; 
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is | chiding; only put on a pretty cold Saumtring. 


re Brow towards him, and keep it till 
be reform; and let his. Mother, Tu- 
is tor, and all about him do fo too. If 
ſe this work not the effect you deſire, 1 
ls then tell him, he ſhall be no longer E i 
t troubled with a Tutor, to take cars {| 
F, of his Education, you will not be ate 
k the Charge to have him ſpend his time IJ 
n idly with him; But ſince he. preterrs 
s this or that [whatever Play he delights 1 
inj to his Book, that only he ſhall do; NS 
and ſo in earneſt ſet him on work on | 
his beloved Play, and keep him fteadi- | 
ly and in earneſt to it Morning and af. 
ternoon, till he be fully furfeited, and 
would at any rate change it for ſome 
hours at his Book again. But when you 4 
thus ſet him a Task of his Play, you „„ 
muſt be ſure to look after him your ſelf, | 
or ſet ſome body elſe to do it, that may | 
- conſtantly ſee him imploy'd in it, an | 
that he be not permitted to be idle at 
that too» I ſay, your ſelf look after him; 
for it is worth the Father's while, what- 1 
ever Buſineſs he has, to beſtow two or il 
three Days upon his Son, to cure ſo great a 9 5 a 
Miſchief, as his Sauntring at his Buſineſs: : 
S. 125. This is what I propoſe, if it 5 
be Iadleneſs, not To his general Tem- 3 
Ine | Fer, 3 
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Sauntrirg. per, but a peculiar or acquir'd averſion 
to Learning, which you muſt be care- 


ful to examine, and diſtinguiſh. But 
though you have your Eyes upon him, 
to watch what he does with the time 
which he has at his own diſpoſal, yet 
you muſt not let him perceive, that 
you, or any body elſe do ſo. For that 


may hinder him from following his 
own Inclination, which he being full 


of, and not daring for fear of you, to 


proſecute what his Head and Heart are 
ſet upon, he may neglect all other 


things, which then he reliſhes not, 
and ſo may ſeem to be idle and liſtleſs, 
when in truth it is nothing, but being 
intent on that, which the fear of your 
Eye or Knowledge keeps him from exe- 
cuting. To be clear in this Point, the 


Obſervation muſt be made, when you 


are out of the way, and he not ſo much 
as under the reſtraint of a Suſpicion, 


that any 3 has an Eye upon him. 
ons of perfect Freedom, 


In thoſe Sea 
let ſomebody you can truſt, mark 
how he ſpends his time; whether he 
unactively loiters it away, when with- 
out any check he is left to his own In- 
clination- Thus by his imploying of ſuch 
times of Liberty, you will eaſily diſcern 


| whet her 
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127 


P hether it be liſtleſneſs in his Temper, or Saun- 


averſion to his Book, that makes him 
ſaunter away his time of Study. 
„ 126. It ſome defect in his Conſti- 
rution has caſt a damp on his Mind, 
and he be naturally liſtleſs and dream- 
ing, this unpromiſing diſpoſition 1s 
none of the eaſieſt to be dealt with; 
becauſe generally, carrying with it an 
unconcernedaeſs for the future, it 
wants the two great Springs of Action 
Forefight and Deſire; which how to 
plant and increaſe, where Nature has 
* a cold and contrary temper, will 
de the queſtion. As ſoon as you are 
ſatified that this is the caſe, you mult 
carefully enquire, whether there be no- 


thing he delights in: Inform your ſelf, 


what it is he is moſt pleaſed with; And 
if you can find any particular Tendency 
his Mind hath, increaſe it all you can, 
and make uſe of that ro ſer him on 
work, and to excite his Induſtry. If 
he loves Praiſe, or Play, or fine Cloaths, 


&c. or, on the other fide, dreads 
Pain, Diſgrace, or your Diſpleaſure; 


c. Whatever it be that he loves 


moſt, except it be Sloth (for that will 


never ſet him on work) let that be 


made uſe of to quicken him, and make 


him 


Q 2 


ring. 
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him beſtir himſelf. For in this 14; 


Temper, you are not to fear an exceſs 


of Appetite (as in all other caſes) by 
cheriſhing it- Tis that which you 


want, and therefore muſt labour to 
raiſe and increaſe. For where there is 
no Defire, there will be no Induſtry. 

&. 127. If you have not hold enough 


upon him this way, to ſtir up Vigor 
and Activity in him, you muſt imploy 


him in ſome conſtant bodily Labour, 


/ 


tell when he is, or is not idle at it, 
you muſt find bodily imploy ments for 


ſure, when you exchange his Book for 


whereby he may get an habit of doing 


ſomething. The keeping him hard to 


ſome Study were the better way to get 


him an habit of exerciſing and apply- 
ing his Mind. But becauſe this is an 


inviſible Attention, and no body can 


him, which he muſt be conſtantly bu- 


ſied in, and kept to: And if they have 


ſome little hardſhip and ſhame in them, 
it may not be the worſe; that they may 
the ſooner weary him, and make him 
deſire to return to his Book. But be 


his other Labour, ſet him ſuch a Task, 


to be done in ſuch a time, as may al- 


low him no opportunity to be idle. 
Only after you have by this way 


brought 


„ Zo iy ey nn 
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brought him to be Artentive and Indu- Saun- 
ſtrious at his Book, you may, upon ering. 


his diſpatching his Study within the 
time ſet him, give him, as a Reward, 
ſome reſpit from his other Labour; 
which you may diminiſh, as you find 
him grow more and more ſteddy in his 
Application, and at laſt wholly take 
off, when his /auatring at his Book is 


cured. 


N. 128. We formerly obſerved, that Comput 


Variety and Freedom was that that de- n. 
| lighted Children, and recommended 
their Plays to them: And that there- 
fore their Book, or any thing we would 
have them learn, ſhould not be enjoin- 
ed them as Buſineſs. This their Parents, 
Tutors, and Teachers, are apt to for- 
get; And their Impatience, to have 
them buſied in what is fit for them to 
do, ſuffers them not to deceive them 
into it: But by the repeated Injuncti- 
ons they meet with, Children quickly 
diſtinguiſh between what is required 
of them, and what not. When this 
Miſtake has once made his Book un- 
eeaſie to him, the Cure is to be applied 
at the other end. And ſince it will 
be then too late to endeavour to make 
it a Play to him, you muſt take the 
„ „ con- 
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contrary Courſe ; obſerve what Play 
he is moſt delighted with: enjoin that, 
and make him play ſo many Hours 
every Day, not as a Puniſhment for 
Playing, but as if it were the Buſineſs 
required of him. This, if I miſtake 
not, will, in a few Days, make him 
ſo weary of his moſt beloved Sport, 
that he will prefer his Book, or any 
thing to it: ay ee if it may redeem 
him from any part of the Task of Play 
is ſet him, and he may be ſuffered to 
imploy ſome part of the time deſtined 
to his Task of Play, in his Book, or 

ſuch other Exerciſe as is really uſeful 
to him. This J at leaſt think a better 
Cure, than that forbidding, (Which 
uſually increaſes the Deſire) or any 
other Puniſhment, ſhould be made ule 
of to remedy it. For when 155 have 
once glutted his Appetite (which may 
ſafely be done in all things but eating 
and drinking) and made him ſurfeit 
of what you would have him avoid, 
you have put into him a Principle of 
Averſion, and you need not ſo much 
fear afterwards his longing for the ſame 
thing again- FF 


Se © * 
i by 1 > » 


be idle. All the care then is, that their 
buſie Humour ſhould be conſtantly 
 imploy'd in ſomething of uſe to them; 
which if you will attain , you muſt 
make what you would have them do, 
2 Recreation to them, and not a Ba- 


ſineſs. The way to do this, ſo that 
they may not perceive you have any 


hand in it, is this propoſed here; vix. 
To make them weary of that which 
you would not have them do, by en- 
joyning, and making them under ſome 
Pretence or other, do it, till they are 
ſurfeited. For example: Does your Son 


play at top, and Scourge too much? En- 


joyn him to play ſo many hours every 


Day, and look that he do it; and you 1 


ſhall ſee he will quickly be ſick of it, 


and willing to leave it. By this means 


making the Recreations you diſlike 4 
Buſiueſs to him, he will of himſelf 
with delight betake himſelf to thoſe 


things, you would have him do; eſpe- 


cially if they be propoſed as Rewards 
for having performed his Tast in that 
Play is commanded him. For if he 
be ordered every Day to whip. his 
Top, ſo long as to make him ſuffi- 


A/ _ 
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6.129. This I think is ſufficiently evi- Cm. 
dent, That Children generally hate to, 
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| Compul- ciently weary, do you not think he 
fen. will apply himſelf with Eagerneſs to 
his Book, and wiſh for it, if you pro- 
miſe it him as a Reward of having 
whipped his Top luſtily, quite out all 
the time that is ſet him? Children, in 
the things they do, if they comport 
with their Age, find little Difference ſo 
they may be doing: The Eſteem they 
have for one thing above another, they 
borrow from others: So that what 
thoſe about them make to be a Re- 
ward to them, will really be ſo. By 
this Art it is in their Governour's 
Choice, whether Scotch. hoppers ſhall 
reward their Dancing, or Dancing their 
| Scotch-hoppers ; whether Peg-top, or 
Reading; playing at Trap, or ſtudy- 
ing the Globes, ſhall be more accepta- 
ble and pleaſing to them; All that they 
delire being to be buſie, and buſie, as 
they imagine, in things of their own 
-- choice, and which they receive as 
Pavours from their Parents, or others 
for whom they have reſpect, and with 
whom they would be in credit. A 
Sett of Children thus ordered, and 
| kept from the ill Example of others, 
' Wwouldall of them, I ſuppoſe, with as 
much Earneſtneſs and Delight, learn 
195 ö to 
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to read, write, and what elſe one Com 
would have them, as others do their * * 
ordinary Plays: And the eldeſt being 
thus entered, and this made the Faſhi- 
on of the Place, it would be as im- 
poſſible to hinder them from learning 

the one, as it is ordinarily to keep 
them from the other. 25 

9. I 30. Play-thin $I think Children Play 
ſhould have, and of diverſe ſorts ; but Se. 
ſtill to be in the Cuſtody of their Tu- 

tors, or ſome body elſe, whereof the - 

Child ſhould have in his Power but f 
one at once, and ſhould not be ſuffered 

to have another, but when he reſtord 
that. This teaches them betimes to be 

careful of not loſing, or ſpoiling the 
things they have: Whereas plenty and 
Variety in their own keeping, makes 
them wanton and careleſs, and teaches 
them from the beginning to be Squan- 
derers and Waſters. Theſe, I confeſs, 
are little things, and ſuch as will ſeem 
beneath the Care of a Governour: But 

nothing that may form Children's 
Minds, is to be over- look d and neg- 
lected, and whatſoever introduces Ha- 
bits, and ſettles Cuſtoms in them, de- 
ſerves the Care and Attention of 7 — 
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Ply- Governours, and is not a ſmall thing rate 


na eee WM ad 
. One thing more about Childrens 0 
Play-things may be worth their Pa- Gai 

rents care. Though it be agreed, they be 
mould have of ſeveral forts, yet, I ſhc 

think, they ſhould have none bought lea 

for them. This will hinder that great abt 
variety they are often over-charg'd W no 

with, which ſerves only to teach the of 

Mind to wander after change, and 4 
ſuperfluity; to be unquiet, and per- of 
petually ſtretching it ſelf after ſome- hi 

thing more ſtill, though it knows not to 

what; and never to be fatisfied with ol 

what it hath- The Court, that is 1 81 


made to People of condition, in ſuch 
kind of preſents to their Children, does 
the little one great harm. By it they 
are taught Pride, Vanity, and Cove- 
touſneſs, almoſt before they can ſpeak: 
And I have known a young Child ſo 
diſtracted with the number, and Va- 
riety of his Play- games, that he tired 
his Maid every day to look them over; 
and was ſo accuſtomed to abundance, 
that he never thought he had enough, 
but was always asking, What more? 
what more? what new Thing ſhall I 
have? A good Introduction to Mode- 
„ | rate ; 
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make a contented happy Man! 0 

How then ſhall they have the Play- 
Games you allow them, if none muſt 
be bought for them? IT anſwer, They 
ſhould make them themſelves, or at 
leaſt endeavour it; and ſet themſelves 
about it: Till then they ſhould have 
none; and till then they will wanr none 
of any great artifice. A ſmooth Peble, 
2 piece of Paper, the Mothers Bunch 
of Keys, or any thing they cannot 
hurt themſelves with, ſerves as much 
to divert little Children, as thoſe more 
chargeable and curious Toys from the 
Shops, which are preſently put out 'of 
order, and broken. Children are ne- 
ver dull or out of humour for want of 
ſuch Play-things, unleſs they have been 


uſed to them. When they are little, 


whatever occurs ſerves the turn; and 
as they grow bigger, if they are not 


ſtored by the expenſive Folly of others, 


they will make them themſelves. Indeed, 


when they once begin to ſet themſelves 


to work about any of their Inventions, 
they ſhould be taught, and aſſiſted: 
But ſhould have nothing, whilſt they 


lazily fit ſtill, expecting to be furniſh'd 
from other hands, without imploy- 


* 


ing 
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rate Deſires, and the ready way to Play- 
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Pi- 
| Lanes. 1 


*. 
%”, 


where they are at a ftand, it will more 


endear you to them, than any charge. 


able Toys you ſhall buy for them. 
Play- things which are above their Skill 


to make; as Tops, Gigs, Battledors, 


and the like, which are to be uſed with 
labour, ſhould indeed be procur'd 


them: Theſe 'tis convenient they 
ſhould have, not for Variety, but Ex. 


erciſe. But theſe too ſhould be given 
them as bare as might be. If they had 
a Top, the Scourge-itick and Leather- 
{trap ſhould be left to their own ma- 


king and fitting. If they fit gaping 
to have ſuch things drop into their 
.mouths, they ſhould go without them. 


This will accuſtom them to ſeek for 


what they want in themſelves, and 


in their own indeavours: whereby 


they will be taught Moderation in 


their Deſires, Application, Induſtry, 


Thought, Contrivance, and Good 
 Husbandry ; Qualities that will be uſe- 


ful to them when they are Men, and 


therefore cannot be learnt too ſoon, 
nor fixed too deep. All the Plays and 

Diverſions of ace ſhould. be dire- 
_ ted towards good 


and uſeful Habits, 
pr elſe they will introduce ill ones. 


Whatever 


| thence they receive a Tendency to 11 
Good or Evil: And whatever hath | * 
ſuch an influence ought not to be ne g- * 


much in faſhion amongſt all ſorts of 


obſerving the uſe is made of it on all 


from it, and take ſhelter under it, that 
a Child ſhould be brought up in the 
greateſt abhorrence of it imaginable. 
it comes to be mentioned) ſpoke of be- 
fore him with the utmoſt deteſtation, 


man, that no body of any Credit can 


of Mankind, and the abhorred Raſca- 
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Whatever they do leaves ſome impreſ- 92 L _ 
ſion on that tender Age, and from?“ - * 


lected. : * 4 
9. 131. Hing is ſo ready and cheap a Lying. 
Cover for any Miſcarriage, and fo 


People, that a Child can hardly avoid 


occaſions; and ſo can ſcarce be kept, 
without great care, from getting {into 
it. But it is ſo ill a Quality, and the 
Mother of ſo many ill ones that ſpawa 


It ſhould be always (when occaſionally 


as a Qualityſo wholly inconſiſtent with 
the Name and Character of a Geatle- 


bear the imputation of a Lye; A mark 
that is judg'd the utmott diſgrace, 
which debaſes a Man to the loweſt de- 
gree of a ſhameful meanneſs, and ranks 
him with the moſt contemprible part 


ity; 
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Hing. lity; and is not to be endured in an 


one, who would converſe with People 
of Condition, or have any Eſteem or 


Reputation in the World. The firſt 
time he is found in a Lye, it ſhould ra- 
ther be wondred at as a monſtrous 


Thing in him, than reproved as an or- 
dinary Fault. If that keeps him not 


from relapſing, the next time he muſt 
be ſharply rebuked, and fall into the 


Rate of great Diſpleaſure of his Father 


and Mother, and all about him, who 


take notice of it · And if this way work 
not the Cure, you muſt come to blows. 


For after he has been thus warned, a 


premeditated Lye muſt always be look- 


ed upon as obftinacy, and never be 


Excuſe 1. 


And then if he perſiſts to ſhuffle it off 


permitted to ſcape unpuniſhed. 
F. 132. Children, afraid to have their 


Faults feen in theirnaked Colours, will, 
like the reſt of the Sons of Adam, be apt 
to make Excaſes, This is a Fault uſu- 
ally bordering upon, and leading to un- 
truth, and is not to be indulged in them: 

But yet it ought to be cured rather 
with Shame than Roughneſs. If there- 


fore when a Child is queſtioned for any 


thing, his firſt Anſwer be an Excuſe, 


warn him ſoberly to tell the Truth; 


with 


with a Falſhood, he muſt be chaſtiſed. Excuſes. 


But if he directly confeſs, you muſt 
commend his Ingenuiry, and pardon 


the Fault, be it what it will; And 
pardon it ſo, that you never ſo much 


as reproach him with it, or mention it 
to him again. For if you would have 
him in Love with Ingenuity, and by a 
conſtant Practice make it habitual to 
him, you muſt take care, that it never 
procure him the leaſt Inconvenience; 


But on the contrary, his own Confeſ- 


ſion bringing always with it perfect 
Impunity , ſhould be beſides incou- 


raged by ſome Marks of Approbation. 


If his Excuſe be ſuch at any time, that 


ou cannot prove it to have any Falſ- 


ood in it, let it paſs for True, and be 


ſure not to ſhew any Suſpicion of it. 
Let him keep up his Reputation with 


you as high as is poſſible: For when 
once he finds he has loſt that, you have 
loft a great and your beſt hold upon 
him. Therefore let him nor think he 
has the CharaQer of a Liar with you, 


as long as you can avoid it without flat- 


tering him in it. Thus ſome flips in 
Truth may be over-looked. But after 
he has once been corrected for a Lye, 


you muſt be ſure never after to pardon 
| it 
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Excuſes. it in him, whenever you find, and take to 
Notice to him, that he is guilty of it. * 
For it being a Fault, which he lias been er 
forbid, and may, unleſs he be wilful, al 
avoid, the repeating of it is perfect Per. tc 
verſneſs, and muſt have the Chaſtiſe. 
ment due to that Offence. Mm 
$- 133- This is what I have thought tt 
concerning the general Method of E. a 
ducating a young Gentleman; Which I 
though I am apt to ſuppoſe may have © 
ſome Influence on the whole courſe of I 
his Education, yet I am far from ima- t. 
gining it contains all thoſe Particulars, : 
which his growing Years, or peculiar t 
Temper may require. But this being 
premiſed in general, we ſhall in the 
next Place deſcend to a more particular 
Conſideration of the ſeveral parts of his 
Education. „„ OT RL? 
9. 134. That which every Gentleman 
(that takes any care of his Education) 
deſires for his Son, beſides the Eſtate 
he leaves him, is contain'd (I ſuppoſe) 
in theſe four Things, Virtue, Wiſdom, 
| Breading, and Learning. I will not 
trouble my ſelf, whether theſe Names 
do not ſome of them ſometimes ſtand 
tor the ſame thing, or really include 
one another, It ſerves my Turn here 
9 1 55 tc 


Om. oh. at ud. as at band fron ON 


0 follow the popular Uſe of theſe En 


moſt neceſſary of thoſe Endowments, PC 
that belong to a Man or a Gentleman; ke » 


lued and beloved by others, acceptable 
or tolerable to himſelf. Without that 


this, nor the other World. Vf. 
FS. 136. As the Foundation of this, 6.4 
there ought very early to be imprinted 


Author and Maker of all Things, from 
whom we receive all our Good, who 


Love and Reverence of this Supreme 8 


without going to explain this matter 
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Words; which, I preſume, is clear 
enough to make me be underſtood, 
and I hope there will be no Difficulty 
to comprehend my Meaning 
$. 135. I place Vertue as the firſt and 


as abſolutely requiſite to make him va- 


think, he will be happy neither in 


7 


on his Mind a true Notion of God, as 
of the independent Supreme Being, 


loves us, and gives us all Things. And 
conſequent to this, inſtill into him a is 


Being. This is enough to begin with; 


any farther; for fear, legit by talking 

too early to him of Spirits, and being 

unſeaſonably forward to make him un- 

derſtand the. incomprehenſible Nature 

of that infinite Being, his Head be ei- 

ther fill'd with falſe, or perplexed with 
| ET unintelligible 
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Cod. 
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unintelligible Notions of him. Let him 


only be told upon occaſion, that God 
made and governs all Things, hears 


and ſees every Thing, and does all 
manner of Good to thoſe that love and 
obey him. You will find that being 
told of ſuch a God, other Thoughts 


will be apt to rife up faſt enough in 
his Mind about him; which, as you 


_ obſerve them to have any miſtakes, 


you mult ſet right. And I think it 
would be better if Men generally reſt- 


ed in ſuch an Idea of God, without 


being too Curious in their Notions a- 


bout a Being, which all muſt acknow- 


ledge incomprehenſible; whereby ma- 
ny, who have not ſtrength and clear- 
neſs of Thought, to diſtinguiſh between 


what they can and what they cannot 


know, run themſelves into Superſti- 


tion or Atheiſm, making God like 
themſelves, or (becauſe they cannot 


_ comprehend any thing elſe) none at 


all. And Iam aptto think, the keep- 


ing. Children conftantly Morning and 


Evening to acts of Devotion to God, 
as to their Maker, Preſerver and Bene - 
factor, in ſome plain and ſhort Form 


of Prayer, ſuitable to their Age and 


Capacity, will be of much more uſe to 


them 


3 ud. ws Rv = MXtOa_ ct 
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| them in Religion, Knowledge and 6 
rs Vertue, than to diſtract their Thoughts 
all with curious Enquiries into his inſcru- 
nd table Eſſence and Being. th TOON + 
| &. 137. Having by gentle degrees, $p;ris, 


3 - you find him capable of it, ſettled _ 


i fuch an Idea of God in his Mind, and 
”u taught him to pray to him, and praiſe 
5, him, as the Author of his Being, and 


it of all the good he does or can enjoy ; 
5 forbear any Diſcourſe of other Spirits, 
till the mention of them coming in his 


a way, upon occaſion hereafter to be ſet 
;. | down, and his reading the Scripture- 
. hiſtory, put him upon that enqui- 
* | "5-138. But even chen, and always ui, = 
it whilſt he is Young, be ſure to preſerve 
his tender Mind from all Impreſſions 


and Notions of Spirits and Goblings, 

or any fearful Apprehenſions in the 
dark. This he will be in danger of 
from the indiſcretion of Servants, 
whoſe uſual Method it is to awe Chil- 
dren, and keep them in ſubjection, by 
telling them of Raw-Head and Bloody 
Boxes, and ſuch other Names, as carry 
wich them the Idea's of ſome thing 
terrible and hurtful, which they have 


1 R 2 eſpecially 


/ 
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Sellin, eſpecially in che dark. This muſt be 
carefully ' prevented. For though by 


this fooliſh way, they may keep them 
from little Faults, yet the Remedy is 
much worſe than the Diſeaſe; and 


tbere is ſtamped upon their Imagina- 


tions Idea's, that follow: them with 
Terror and Affrightment. Such Bag- 
bear Thoughts once got into the tender 
Minds of Children, and being ſet on 
with a ſtrong impreſſion, from the 
Dread that accompanies ſuch Appre- 


henſions, ſink deep, and ſaften themſelves 


ſo as not eaſily, if ever, to be got out 
again; and whilſt they are there, fre- 

uently haunt them with ſtrange Vi- 
. making Children daſtards when 


alone, and afraid of their Shadows and 


Darkneſs all their Lives after. I have 
had thoſe complain to me, when Men, 
who had been thus uſed when young; 
that though their Reaſon corrected the 
wrong Idea's/they had taken in, and 
they were ſatisfed, that there was no 
cauſe to fear inviſible Beings more in 
the Dark, than 1n the Light, yet that 
_ theſe Notions were apt ſtill upon any 
occaſion to ſtart up firſt in their pre- 
poſſeſs'd Fancies, and not to be re- 


moved without ſome Pains. And to 


let 
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let you ſee, how laſting frightful Ima- Goblin. * 
ges are, that take place in the Mind - FA 
early, I ſhall here tell you a pretty | 
remarkable but true Story. There was 
in a Town in the Weſt, a Man of a — il 
diſturb'd Brain, whom the Boys uſed ; 16 
to teaze, when he came in their way:  _ 1 
This Fellow one Day ſeeing in the „ 
Street one of thoſe Lads, that uſed to 2 
vex him, ſtep'd into a Cutler's Shop he | Ht 
was near; and there ſeizing on a naked = 
Sword, made after the Boy; who ſee- | = 
ing him coming ſo armed, betook him- 
ſelf to his Feet, and ran for his Life; | Fl 
and by good luck, had Srength and | 15 
Heels enough to reach his Father's pil 
Houſe, before the Mad-man could get | 
up to him. The Door was only latch'd; 
And when he had the Latch in his 
Hand, he turn'd about his Head to ſee 
how near his purſuer was, who was at 
the entrance of the Porch with his 
Sword up, ready to ſtrike, and he had 
juſt time to get in and clap to the Door 
to avoid the Blow, which though his 
Body eſcaped, his Mind did not. This 
frightning Idea made ſo deep an Impreij-- 
ſion there, that it laſted many Years, 
if not all his Life after. For, telling 
this Story when he was a Man, he ſaid, 
y 2 
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| Goblins. That after that time till then, he never 


went in at that Door (that he could 
remember) at any time, without look. 
ing back, whatever Buſineſs he had in 
his Head, or how little ſoever, before 
he came thither he thought of this 

Madman. „„ 
If Children were let alone, they 
would be no more afraid in the Dark, 
than in broad Sun-ſhine: They would 


in their turns as much welcome the 


one for Sleep, as the other to Play in. 
There ſhould be no diſtinction made 
to them, by any Diſcourſe, of more 
danger or terrible Things in the one 
than the other: But if the folly of any 
one about them ſhould do them this 
Harm, and make them think, there is 
any difference between being in the 
dark and winking, you muſt get it 
out of their Minds as ſoon as you can; 
and let them know, That God, who 
made all Things good for them, made 
the Night that they might ſleep the 
better and the quieter; and that they be · 
ing under his Protection, there is no- 
thing ih the dark to hurt them. What 
is to be known more of God and good 
FPpirits, is to be deferr'd till the time 
we ſhall hereafter mention; and of : 

F 3” . 
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vil Spirits, *twill be well if you can Gl 


keep him from wrong Fancies about 
them, till he is ripe for that fort of 
Knowledge. = Fe . 


$. 139. Having laid the Foundations Traeb; 


r > 


of Vertue in a true Notion of a God, 
ſuch as the Creed wiſely teaches, as far 
as his Age is capable, and by accuſtom- 
ing him to pray to him; The next 
thing to be taken Care of, is to keep 
him exactly to ſpeaking of Truth, and 
by all the ways imaginable inclining 


im to be good natur d. Let him know Good ns: 
that Twenty Faults are ſooner to be ewe, = 


_ forgiven, than the ſtraining of Truth, to 
cover any one by an Excuſe. And to 
teach him betimes to love, and be good 
natur d to others, is to lay early the 
true Foundation of an honeſt Man: All 
Injuſtice generally ſpringing from too 
great Love of our ſelves, and too little 
of othets; Rb 
This is all I ſhall fay of this Matter 
in general, and is enough for laying 
the firſt Foundations of Vertne in a 
Child as he grows up, the Tendency 
of his natural Inclination muſt be ob- 
ferved ; which, as it inclines him, more 
than is convenient, on one or t'other 
ſido, from the right Path of Vertue, 
R4 ought 


| God Lol 
ure. 
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eue to have proper Remedies appli. 


ed. For few of Adam's Children are 
ſo happy, as not to be born with ſome 
Byaſs in their natural Temper, which 
it is the Buſineſs of Education either to 
take off, or counter ballance: But to 


enter into Particulars of this, would be 


r the Deſign of this ſhort Trea. 
of Education. I intend not a Dif. 


1 arm of all the Vertues and Vices, and 


- tioned ſome of the moſt ordinary Faults, 


PP3/Zom. 
r » G 9 


how each Vertue is to be attained, and 


every particular Vice by its peculiar 
Remedies cured. Though I have men- 


and the ways to be uſed in correcting 
them. 
F. 140. 22 I take, in the popu- 


lar acceptation, for a Man's managing 


his Buſineſs ablely, and with for 2 0 


in this World. This is the product o 
| a good natural Temper, application of 


Mind, and Experience together, and 
ſo above the reach of Children, The 


* 


reateſt Thing that in them can be 
ne towards it, is to hinder them, 

un vhs as may be, from being Cun- 
which, being the Ape of Wiſdom, 

8 . e moſt diſtant from it that can be: 
And as an Ape, for the likeneſs it has 
to a Man, Wunting what really mo 
ma © 


a 


AD fl aan 


| make him ſo, 18 by ſo much the uglier. Wiſdom, Io % wa 
Canning is only the want of Under-v =» Ci 
ſtanding; which, becauſe it cannot b 
compaſs its ends by direct ways, would 140 


do it by a Trick and Circumventi- 


pd 
. 


on; and the Miſchief of it is, acanning 
Trick helps but once, but hinders e- 
yer after. No cover was ever made 
either ſo big, or ſo fine as to hide 
its ſelf. No body was ever fo canning 
as to conceal their being ſo: And 
when they are once diſcovered, eve- 
ry Body is ſhie, every Body diſtruſt- 
ful of crafty Men; and all the World 
forwardly joyn to oppoſe and defeat 
them: Whilſt the open, fair, wiſe Man 
has every Body to make way for him, 
and goes directly to his Buſineſs. To 
accuſtom a Child to have true No- 
tions of things, and not to be ſa- 
tisfied till he has them; To raiſe his 
Mind to great and worthy Thoughts; 
and to keep him at a diſtance from 
Falſhood, and Cunning, which has 
always a broad mixture of Falſhood 
in it; is the fitteſt preparation of a 
Child for Wiſdom. The reſt, which is 
to be learn'd from Time, Experience, 
and Obſervation, and an Acquaintance 
vieh Men, theirTempers, and Pe- 
5 ʒ.; 
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Wiſdom. ſigns, is not to be expected in the igno. 


rance and inadvertency of Childhood, 
or the inconſiderate heats and unwari- 
neſs of Youth: All that can be done 
towards it, during this unripe Age, is 
as I have faid, to accuſtom them to 
Truth and Sincerity; to a ſubmiſſion 
to Reaſon; and as much as may be, to 

reflection on their own Actions. 
. &. 141. The next good Quality be- 
longing to a Gentleman, is good Breed. 


And the other a miſ-becoming Negli- 
gence and Diſreſpe in our Carriage; 
Both which are avoided of duly ob- 
ſerving this one Rule, Not to thint 
meanly of our ſelves, and not to think 
meanly of others. | NY 

 & 142. The firſt Part of this Rule, 
muſt not be underſtood in oppoſition 
to Humility, but to Aſſurance, We 


© ought not to think ſo well of our ſelves, 


as to ſtand upon our own Value; an 


aſſume to our ſelves a Preference be- 


fore others, becauſe of any Advantage, 
we may imagine, we have over them; 
but modeſtly to take what is offered, 

when it is our due. But yet we ought 
to think ſo well of our ſelves, as to 


perform 


ing. There are Two Sorts of I Breed. 
ing: The one a ſheepiſh Baſhfulneſs. 
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| perform thoſe Actions which are in- Breeding, 
cumbent on, and expected of us, 

| without diſcompoſure, or diſorder; in 

| whoſe preſence ſoever we are; keeping 

that reſpect and diſtance, which is due 

to every one's Rank and Quality. 

There is often in People, eſpecially 
Children, a clowniſh ſhamfac'dneſs, 
before Strangers, or thoſe above them: 
They are confounded in their Thoughts, — 
Words, and Looks; and ſo loſe them- 90 
ſelves, in that confuſion, as not to be =" 
able to do any thing, or at leaſt not ds „„ 
with that freedom and gracefulneſs, 5 
which pleaſes, and makes them accept- 

able. The only cure for this, as for 

any other Miſcarriage, is by uſe to in- 1 

troduce the contrary Habit. But ſinse 5 

we cannot accuſtom our ſelves to con- = 

verſe with Strangers, and Perſons of 

Quality, without being in their com- 

pany) nothing can cure this part of 

[-breeding, but change and variety 


of Company, and that of Perſons a- 
1 c ĩ I 
0 143. As the before- mentioned 
conſiſt in too great a concern, how to 
behave our ſelves towards others; ſo 
the other part of I. breeding, lies in the 
appearance of too little care of pleaſing, 
| EE | or 
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| Breedivg. or ſbewing reſpect to thoſe we have to do din 
with. To avoid this theſe two things || Co 

are requiſite: Firſt, a diſpoſition of the acc 

Mind not to offend others; and, Se-. on. 
condly, the moſt acceptable, and agree. | tha 

able way of expreſſing that Diſpoſition. by 

From the one, Men are called Civil; eal 

from the other Well. faſbion d. The lat- 3 

ter of theſe is that decency and grace- il. th 
fulneſs of Looks, Voice, Words, Mo- | fir 
tions, Geſtures, and of all the whole 1 Y 

_ outward Demeanour, which takes in fo 

7 Company, and makes thoſe with | ha 
whom we may converſe, eaſie and th 

well pleaſed. This is, as it were, the CC 


Language whereby that internal 
Civility of the Mind is expreſſed; 
which, as other Languages are, being 
very much governed by. the Faſhion 
and Cuſtom of every Country, muſt, 
in the Rules and Practice of it, be 
learn'd chiefly from Obſervation, and 
the Carriage of thoſe, who are allow'd 
to be exactly well-bred. The other part, 
which lies deeper than the out 1ide, 
is that general Good will and Regard 
for all People, which makes any one 
have a care not to ſhew, in his Car- 
riage, any contempt, diſreſpect, or 
geglect of them; but to expreſs, . 


| 
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| ding to the Faſhion and Way of that Breeding. 
Country, a reſpect and value for them, 
according to their Rank and Conditi- 
on. It is a diſpeſition of the mind 
that ſhews it ſelf in the carriage where - 
by a Man avoids making any one un- 
eaſie in Converſatio . 
I ſhall take notice of four qualities 
that are moſt directly oppoſite to this 
firſts and moſt taking of all the Social 
Virtues. And from ſome one of theſe 
four. it is that Incivility commonly 
has its riſe. I ſhall fer them down, 
that Children may be preſerv'd or re- 
cover?d from their ill influence. 
1. The Firſt is, a Natural Roaghneſs Reughneſs. 
Which makes a Man uncomplaiſant to 
others, ſo that he has no deterence for 
their inclinations, tempers, or condi- 
tions. Tis the ſure badge of a Clown 
not to mind what pleaſes or diſpleaſes 
thoſe he is with: and yet one may of- 
ten find a Man in faſhionable cloaths 
give an unbounded ſwing to his own 
humour and ſuffer it to juſtle or over- 
run any one that ſtands in its way, 
with a perfect indifferency how they 
take it. This is a Brutality that every 
one ſees and abhors, and no body can 
be eaſy with: And therefore this finds 


nod 
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' Reagbueſs. no place in any. one who would be 


Contempt. 


5 a 


thought to have the leaſt tincture 
of Good · breeding. For the very end 
and buſineſs of Good - breeding is to ſup- 
ple the natural ſtifneſs and ſo ſoften 
Mens Tempers that they may bend to 
a compliance and accommodate them- 
ſelves to thoſe they have to do Witch. 
. 2. Contempt or want of due reſpe& 
diſcovered either in looks, words, or 
geſture: This from whome ſoever it 
comes; brings alway uneaſineſs with 
it. For no body can contentedly bear 
being ſlighted. OT 
3. | Cexſoriouſneſs and finding fault 
with others has a direct oppoſition to 
Civ. Men, whatever they are or 
are not guilty of would not have their 
_ faults diſplaid, and ſet in open view 
and. broad day light before their own 
or other Peoples Eyes. Blemiſhes at- 
fixed to any one always carry ſhame 
with them: And the difcovery or even 
bare imputation of any defect is not 
born without ſome uneaſineſs. Railer) 
is the moſt refined way of ex- 
poſing the faults of others. But be- 
2 = uſually done with wit and 
good Language, and gives enterain- | 
ment to the company, People are lead 
* | Mito 


| igto a miſtake, that were it keeps Neil. 
6 within fair bounds there is no incivility =» 
in it. And ſo the pleaſantry of this 
fort of Converſation often introduces it 
amongſt People of the better rank; and 
ſuch Talkers are favourably heard and 
generally applauded by the laughter 
of the By-ſtanders on their ſide. But 
they ought to conſider, that the enter- 
tainment / of the reſt of the Company 
is at the coſt of that one who is ſet out 
in their burleſque colours, who rhere- 
fore is not without uneaſineſs, unleſs 
the ſubject for which he is rallied, be 
really in it ſelf matter of commenda- 
tion. For then the pleaſant images 
and repreſentations, which make the 
Railery, caryfing praiſe as well as ſport 
with them, the rallied Perſon alſo finds 
his account, and takes part in the di- 
verſion. But becauſe the right ma- 
nagement of ſo nice and tickle a buſi - 
neſs, wherein a little ſlip may ſpoil 
all, is not every Bod ys talent, I think 
thoſe who would ſecure themſelves from 
_ provoking others, eſpecially all young 
People, ſhould carefully abſtain from 
| Railery, which by a ſmall miſtake or 
any wrong turn may leave upon the 
Mind of thoſe who are made uneaſy 


oy: 
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Contra by it the laſting memory of having in 
4:0. been picquantly, though wittily taun: ca 
ted for ſome thing cenſurable in them. 6 
; Beſides Railery, Contradiction is a ſort MW fo 
of Cenſoriouſneſs wherein ill breeding of 
often ſhews it ſelf. Complaiſance does © co 

not require that we ſhould always ar 
admit all the reaſonings or relations 1 of 

that the company is entertain'd with, 

no nor ſilently to let paſs all that is ſit 
vented in our hearing. The oppoſin te 

the opinions, and rectifying the mik v 

takes of others, is what truth and cha- I be 

rity ſometimes requires of us, and pt 

- civility does not oppoſe, if it be done ol 
with due caution and care of circum- | $1 
ſtances. But there are ſome People be 

that one may obſerve, poſſeſſed as it ne 

were with the ſpirit of Contradiction, pe 

that ſteadily and without regard to : 


right or wrong oppoſe ſome one, or 
perhaps every one of the Company | d 


whatever they ſay. This is ſo viſible is 
and outrageous a way of Cenſurinn ae 
that no body can avoid thinking him. NU b 
ſelf injur'd by it, All oppoſition to 0 
What another Man has ſaid is ſo apt fr 
to be ſuſpected of Cenſoriousneſs, and tl 
is ſo ſeldom received without ſome fort A 
of humiliation that it ought to be made ©: 


12 


8 


3. 


of thoſe that hear us. is SIE THR, 
4. Captionſneſs is another fault oppo- Caption: 
ſite to Civility, not only becauſe it of- "9 
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in the gentleſt manner, and ſofteſt words contra. 
can be found; and ſuch as with the“ len. 


whole Deportment may expreſs no 


forwardneſs to contradict. All marks 
ol reſpe and good will ought to ac- 
company it, that whilſt we gain the 


argument we may not loſe the eſteem 


- 


ten produces misbecoming and pro- 
voking Expreſſions, and Carriage; but 


becauſe it is a tacit accuſation and re- 


proach of ſome incivility taken notice 
of in thoſe whom we are angry with. 
Such a ſuſpicion or intimation cannor 
be born by any one without uneaſi- 
neſs. Beſides one angry body diſcom- 
poſes the whole Company, and the 
harmony ceaſes upon any ſuch jaring. 
The happineſs that all Men ſo ſtea- 
dily purſue, Conſiſting in pleaſure, it 
is eaſie to ſee Why the Civil, are more 


= acceptable than the uſeful. The A- 


bility, Sincerity, and good Intention, 


of a Man of weight and worth, or a real 


friend ſeldom atones for the uneaſineſs 
that is produced by his grave and fo- 
lid Repreſentations. Power and Rich- 
es, nay Vertue it ſelf, are valued only 


| Captiouſ- 


neſs. 


Rreeding. 
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emen en 
as Conducing to our Happineſs. And 


therefore he recomends himſelf ill to 
another as aiming at his Happineſs, who 
in the ſervices he does him, makes him 


uneaſie in the manner of doing them. He 
that knows how to make thoſe he con- 


verſes with eaſie without debaſing him- 
ſelf to low and ſervile flattery, has found 
the true art of living in the World, and 
being both welcome and valued every 
where. Civility therefore is what in the 
firſt place ſhould with great care be made 


habitual to Children and Young people. 
$. 144. There is another fault in 


good Manners, and that is exceſs f 
Ceremony, and an obſtinate perſiſting to 


due, and what he cannot take with- 
out folly or ſhame, This ſeems rather 
a deſign to expoſe than oblige : Or at 


leaſt looks like a conteſt for maſtery, 
and at beſt is but troubleſome, and ſo 
can be no part of Good- Breeding, which 
has no other uſe or end, but to make 


People eaſie and ſatiſſied in their con- 


verſation with us. This is a fault fe 


young People are apt to fall into; but 
yet if they are ever guilty of it, or are 


uſpected to eneline that way, they 
ſhould be told of it, and warned of 


this 
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| this Miſt at Li Civiltty, . The thing they Breeding: 
ſhould endeavour and aim at in Cons | 


verſation, ſhould be to ſhew ReſpeR, 
Eſteem, and Good-will, by paying to 
every one that common Ceremony 


and Regard which is in civility due to 
them. To do this, without a ſuſpi- 


cion of Flattery, Diſſimulation, or 


Mieanneſs, is a great Skill, which good 


Senſe, Reaſon, and good Company 
can only teach; but is of ſo much uſe 
in civil Life, that it is well worth the 


ſtudying. 


9. 145. Though the managing our 


ſelves well in this part of our Beha- 


viour, has the Name of Good Breeding, 


as if peculiarly the effect of Education; 


yet, as I have faid, young Children 
ſhould not be much perplexed about 


it; I mean about putting off their 


Hats and making Legs modiſhly. 
Teach them Humiliry, and to be good- 
natur'd, if you can, and this ſort of 


Manners Will not he wanting: Civility 


being, in truth, nothing but a cars 
not to ſhew any ſlighting, or con- 
tempt, of any one in Converſation- 


ſteem'd ways of expreſſing this, We 


have above obſerved. It is as pecu- 
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26% Of EDUCATION. 


Breeding. liar aud different, in ſeveral Countries 


— 22 — 


of the World, as their Languages; 
and therefore if it be rightly conſidered, 
Rules and diſcourſes, made to Children 


about it, are as uſeleſs and imperti- 


nent as it would be now and then to 
Tongue, to one that converſes only 
with Eugliſb- men. Be as buſie as you 


pleaſe with Diſcourſes of ' Czvzlzty to 


your Son, ſuch. as is his Company, 


ſuch will be his Manners. A Plough- 
man of your Neighbourhood, that has 


never been out of his Pariſh, read 
what Lectures you pleaſe to him, will 
be as ſoon in his Language as his Car- 
riage, a Courtier; that is, in neither, 
will be more polite than thoſe he uſes 


to converſe” with: And therefore of 


this, no other care can be taken till he 


be of an Age to have a Tutor put to 
him, who muſt. not fail to be a well- 
bred Man. And, in good earneſt, if 
I were to ſpeak my Mind freely, ſo 
Children do nothing out of Obſtinacy, 


Pride, and Ill-nature, tis no great 


matter how they put off their Hats, or 
make Legs. If you can teach them to 
love and reſpect other People, they 
Will, as their Age requires it, find 
TI. . Ways 


give a Rule or two of the Spaniſh 
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ways to expreſs it acceptably to every 
one, according to the Faſhions they 


Motions and Carriage of their Bodies, 
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have been uſed to: And as to their 


a Dancing-Maſter, as has been ſaid, 


v hen it is fit, will teach them what is 


molt becoming. In the mean time, 


when they are young, People expect 


not that . Chidren ſhould be Over 


mind ful of theſe Ceremonies; Care- 
leſneſs is allow'd to that Age, and be- 


comes them as well as Complements 


do grown People: Or at leaſt, if ſome 


very nice People will think it a fault, 


1 am ſure it is a fault, that ſhould be 
over-look'd, and left to Time, a Tu- 


tor and Converſation to cure. And 
therefore I think it not worth your 
while to have your Son (as I often ſee 


Children are) moleſted or chid about 


it: But where there is Pride or Il. na- 


ture appearing in his Carriage, there: 


he muſt be perſuaded or ſhamed out 


of it 4:73 £ ot . et 
Though Children, when little, 


ſhould not be much perplexed with 


Rules and Ceremonious parts of Brecd- 
ing, yet there is a ſort of Unmannerli- 


People, if not early reſtrain'd, and that 


neſs very apt to grow up with young 


9 3 3 
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Inter- 
ruption, 


O BDUCATION. 


is a Forwardneſs to interrupt others 


that are ſpeaking, and to ſtop them 


with ſome Contradiction. Whether the 


Cuſtom of Diſputing, and the Repu- 
tation of Parts and Learning uſually 


given to it, as if it were the only Stan- 


dard and Evidence of Knowledge, 


make Young Men fo forward to watch 
Occaſions, to correct others in their 


Diſcourſe; and not to flip any Oppor- 


tunity of ſhewing their Talents; So it 
is, Thar I have found Scholars moſt 
blam'd in this Point. There cannot 
be a greater Rudenels, than to iterrapt 
another in the current of his Diſcourſe ; 
for if there be not impertinent Folly 


in anſwering a Man before we know 


what he will fay, yet it is a plain De. 


claration, that we are weary to hear 
him talk any longer: And, have a 


Diſeſteem of what he fays, which we 
judging not fit to entertain the Com- 
pany, deſire them to give Audience co 
us, who have ſomething to produce 
worth their Attention. This ſhews a 
very great Difreſpect, and cannot but 


be offenfive: And yet, this is what al- 


moſt all Izterraption conſtantly carries 
with it. To which, if there be added, 
as is uſual, a cœrrecting of any Miſtake, 


Or 


_ 


[&f #) 


Self-conceitedneſs, when we thus in- 
trude our ſelves for Teachers; and 
take upon us, either to ſet another 


e, takes of his Judgment. 


I do not ſay this That I think there 
ſhould be no Difference of Opinions in 


Diſcourſes: This would be to take a- 
» way the greateſt Advantage of Socie- 


by ingenious Company; where the 
light is to be got from the oppoſite 
Arguings of Men of Parts, ſhewing 
the different Sides of things, and their 


firſt Speaker. Tis not the ownin 
ones Diſſent from another, that I ſpea 
againſt, but the manner of doing it. 


; Young Men ſhould be taught not to 


be forward to interpoſe their Opinions, 
unleſs asked, or when others have done 
and are ſilent; and then only by way 
of Enquiry, not Inftrution- The po- 
ſitive aſſerting, and the Magiſterial 
Air ſhould be avoided; and when a 
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or a contradiction of what has been ſaid, Inter- 
'tis a Mark of yet greater Pride and Ten. 


bl right in his Story, or ſhew the Miſ- 


Converſation, nor Oppoſition in Mens 
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ty, and the Improvements are to be made 
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various Aſpects, and Probabilities, 
would be quite loſt, if every one were 
obliged to aſſent to, and ſay after the 
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264 Of EDUCATION. 
Hier. general Pauſe of the whole Company 
Aten. affords an Opportunity, they may 
modeſtly put in their Queſtion as Lear- 
ners. py EN. 
This becoming Decency will not 
| cloud their Parts, nor | weaken the 
| SGWtrength of their Reaſon; but beſpeak 
FF rhe more favourable Attention, and 
give what they ſay the greater Advan- 
By tage. An ill Argument, or ordinary 
| Obſervation thus introduced, with 
ſome civil Preface of Deference and 
Reſpect to the Opinions of others, will 
procure them more Credit, and E- 
ſteem, than the ſharpeſt Wit, or pro- 
foundeſt Science, with a rough, inſo- 
lent, or noiſy Management, which 
alway ſhocks the Hearers, leaves an 
ill Opinion of the Man, though he get 
the better of it in the Argument. 
This therefore ſhould be carefully 
watched in young People, ſtopp'd in the 
Beginning, and the contrary Habit in- 
troduced in all their Converſation. 
And the rather, becauſe forwardneſs to 
talk, frequent Izterraptions in arguing, 
and loud wrangling, are too often ob- 
ſervable amongſt grown People, even 
of Rank amongſt us. The Indians, 
whom we call Barbarous, obſerve 
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much more Decency and Civility in rer: 
their Diſcourſes and Converſation, * 
giving one another a fair ſilent Hear- 
ing, till they have quite done; and 
then anſwering them calmly, and wirh- 
out Noiſe or Paſſion. And if it be not 
ſo in this civilized Part of the World, 
we muſt impute it to a Neglect in E- 
ducation, which has not yet reform'd 
this ancient Piece of Barbarity amongſt 
us. Was it not, think you, an enter- 
_ taining Spectacle, to ſee two Ladies 
of Quality accidentally ſeated on the 
oppoſite Sides of a Room, ſet round 
with Company, fall ineo a Diſpute, Dypuee. 
and grow fo eager in it, that in the 
Heat of their Controverſie, edging by 
Degrees their Chairs forwards, they 
Were in a little time got up cloſe to 
one another in the middle of the 
Room; where they for a good while 
managed the Diſpute as fiercely as two 
Game-Cocks in the Pit, without mind- 
ing or taking any Notice of the Circle, 
which could not all the while forbear 
ſmiling? This I was told by a Perſon 
of Quality, who was preſent at the 
Combat, and did not omit to reflect 
upon the Indecencies, that warmth in 
_ Diſpate often runs People into; 7 | 
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Compery. to ſettle into an Habit. 
FS. 146. What has been above-ſaid 
concerning Company, would perhaps, if 
it were well reflected on, give us a 
larger Proſpe&, and let us fee how 
much farther its Influence reaches. 
"Tis not the Modes of Civility alone, 
that are imprinted by Converſation : 
The tincture of Company ſinks deeper 
than the otit-fide; and poffibly, it a 
true eſtimate were made of the Mora- 
lity, and Religions of the World, we 
ſhould find that the far greater part 
of Mankind received even thoſe Opini- 
ons and Ceremonies they would die 
for, rather from the Faſhions of their 
Countries, and the conſtant Practice of 

_ thoſe about them, than from any con- 
viction of their Reaſons. I mention this 
only to let you ſee of what moment, I 


266 EDUCATION. 
Diſfure. ſince Cuſtom makes too frequent, E. 
daucation ſhould take the more Care of 
Thereis no Body but condemns this in o- 
fthers, though they overlook it in them. 
ſelves: And many, who are ſenſible of it 
in themſelves, and reſolve a 
not yet get rid of an ill Cuſtom, Which 
Neglect in their Education 


galnſt it, can- 


; has ſuffered 


think, 89 0 is to your Son, in all the 


parts of his 


ite. and therefore how 


much 
that 
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= ons part is to be weighed, and pro- Compery. 
vided for;it being of greater force to work 
upon him, than all you can do beſides. 

4. 147. You will wonder, per- Learning. 
haps; that I put Learning laſt, eſpeci- 
ally if I tell you I think it the leaſt part. 
This may ſeem ſtrange in the mouth 
of a bookiſh Man; and this making 
uſually the chief, if not only buſtle and 
ſtir about Children; this being almoſt 
that alone, which 1s ; thought on, when 
People talk of Education, makes it the 
greater Paradox. When I conſider, what 
| a-do is made about a little Lati» and 
Greet, how many Years are ſpent in it, 
and what a noiſe and buſineſs it makes 
to no purpoſe, I can hardly forbear 
thinking, that the Parents o Children 
ſtill live in fear of the Schook-maſter's 
Rod, which they look on as the only 
Taſtrument of Education; as a Lan- 
guage or two to be its whole Buſineſs. 
How elfe is it poſſible that a Child 
ſhould: be chain'd to the Oar, Seven, 
Eight, or Ten of the beſt Years of 
his Life, to get a La or two, 
which L "think, 1 might be had at a great. 
deal cheaper rate —— Pains and Logs 
2 be Nd almoſt in playing? 

N me — 11 ſay, Ican- 
not 


268 Of 'EDUCATION. || 56 
Lanig. not with Patience think, that a young con 
Gentleman ſhould be put into the Herd, . gre 
and be driven with a Whip and tha 
Scourge, as if he were to run the Gant- his 
let through the ſeveral Claſſes, ad ca- $4 


piendum ingenii cultum. What then, Inc 
ſay you, would you not have im FF Go 
| Write and read? Shall he be more ig- an 
* Norant than the Clerk of our Pariſh, g 
Who takes Hopkins and Sternhold for the thi 
beſt Poets in the World, whom yet || ha 
be makes worſe, than they are, by his th 
ill Reading? Not fo, not fo faſt, I be- th 
ſeech you. Reading, and Writing, 711 
and Learning, I allow to be neceſſary, he 
but yet not the chief Buſineſs. I ima- as 
gine you would think him a very: ca 
fooliſh Fellow, that ſhould not value 6 
a Vertuous, or a Wiſe Man, infinitely b. 
before a great Scholar. Not but that B 
I think Learning a great help to both in . 
well diſpos'd Minds; but yet it muſt fr 
be confeſs'd alſo, that in others not ſo h 
diſpos'd, it helps them only to be the id 
. more fooliſn, or worſe Men. I ſay 0 
this, that when you conſider of the a 
Breeding of your Son, and are looking n 
out for a School-Maſter, or a Tutor, ” 
you would not have (as is uſual) Latin t 
and Logick only in your Thoughts. | 
N 5 Learning 


cond place, as ſubſervient only to 
greater Qualities. Seek out ſome-body, 
that may know how diſcreetly to frame 
his Manners: Placehim in Hands, where 
you may, as much as poſſible ſecure his 
— , Cheriſh and nurſe up the 


Good, and gently correct, and weed out 


any Bad Inclinations, and ſettle in him 
good Habits. This is the main Point, and 


this being provided for, Learning may be 
had in to the Bargain, and that, as I 
think, at a very eaſie rate, by Methods 


that may be thought on. 


FS. 148. When he can talk, tis time Reading. 


he ſhould begin to learn to read. But 
as to this, give me leave here to incul- 


cate again, what is very apt to be for- 
otten, vir. That a great Care is to 
e taken, that it be never made as a 


Buſineſs to him, nor he look on it as a 


Task. We naturally, as I ſaid, even 
from our Cradles, love Liberty, and 


have therefore an averſion to many 
Things, for no other Reaſon, but be- 
cauſe they are injoyn'd us. I have 


always had a Fancy, that Learning 


might be made a Play and Recreation 
to Children; and that they might be 
brought to deſire to be taught, if it 


Were 


f ®DHCATION; mio. 


Learning muſt be had, but in the ſe- Leer 
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Reading. were propos'd to them as a thing of |} that 
Honour, Credit, Delight and Recrea- be 
tion, or as a Reward for doing ſome- if tl 
thing elſe; and if they were never the 
chid or corrected for the neglect of it. to 
That which confirms me in this Opi- his 
nion, is, that amongſt the Partugueſes, © his 
tis ſo much a Faſhion, and Emulation, his 
amongſt their Children, to learn to hk 
| Read, and Write, that they cannot Ch 
hinder them from it: They will learn are 
it one from another, and are as intent int 
on it, as if it were forbidden them. de 
I, remember that being at a Friend's T 
+» Houſe, whoſe younger Son, a Child 
in Coats, was not eaſily brought to his 
Book (being taught 0 read at home 
by his Mother) I adviſed to try ano - 
ther way, than requiring it of him 
as his Duty; we therefore, in a Dil- | 
courſe on purpoſe amongſt our ſelves, tu 
in his hearing, but without taking any fi 
notice of him, declared, That it was m 
the Privilege and Advantage of Heirs th 
and Elder Brothers, to be Scholars; NW 
that this made them fine Gentlemen, 
and beloved by every body: And that 
for Younger Brothers, *twas a Favour 
to admit them to Breeding; to be 
taught to Read and Write, was _ 
| than 
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than came to their ſhare; they might prod, 


be ignorant Bumpkins and Clowns, 
if they. pleaſed. This ſo wrought upon 
the. Child that afterwards he deſired 
to be taught; would come himſelf to 
his Mother to leara, and would not let 
his Maid be quiet till ſhe heard him 
his Leſſon. I doubt not but ſome way 
like this might be taken with me, 
Children; and when their Tempers 
are found, ſome Thoughts be inſti oe | 
into them, that might ſet them upon 
deſiring of Learning themſelves, and 
make: them ſeek it, as another fort of 
Play or Recreation. But then, as I 
faid before, it muſt never be —— 
as a Task, nor made a trouble to them. 
There may be Dice and Playr- things, 
with the Letters on them, to teach 
Children the Alphaber by playing; and 
twenty other ways may be found, 
ſuitable to their particular Tempers, to 


make this kind of Ecarning 4- Spare o ” 


them. 

90149. Thus Children may be es 
_ zer'd into a Knowledge of the Letters; 
= taught to read, without perceiving 

6. to be any thing but a Sport, and 
play themſelves into that which others 
are e fon. Children Wan not 

ave 
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Reading. have any thing like Work, or ſerious, 
laid on them; neither their Minds, nor 
Bodies will bear it. It injures their 
Healths; and their being forced and 
tied down to their Books in an Age 
at enmity with all ſuch reſtraint, has 
I doubt not, been the reaſon, why a 
great many have hated Books and 
Learning, all their Lives after: Tis 
like a Surfeit, that leaves an Averſion 
behind not to be removed. 


9. 150. I have therefore thought, 
that if Pla- things were fitted to this 
purpoſe, as they are uſually to none, 
Contrivances might be made to teach 
Children to read, whilſt they thought 
they were only Playing. For exam- 
ple, What if an Ivorz-Ball were made 
like that of the Royal-Oak Lottery, 
with Thirty two ſides, or one rather 

of Twenty four, or Twenty five ſides; 
and upon ſeveral of thoſe ſides paſted 

on an A, upon ſeveral others B, on 
others C, and on others D? I would 
have you begin with but theſe four 
Letters, or perhaps only two at firſt; 
and when he is perfect in them, then 
add another; and ſo on till each ſide 
having one Letter, there be on it the 
Whole Alphabet. This I would have 
21 n | others 
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others play with before him; it being NadnR. 
as good a ſort of Play to lay a Stake, 

who ſhall firſt throw an A or B; as 
who upon Dice ſhall throw, Six or 
Seven. This being a Play amoneſt 
you, tempt him not to it, leſt you 
make it Buſineſs ; for I would not have 
him- underſtand 'tis any thing but a 
Play of older People, and I doubt not 
but he will take to it of himſelf. And 
that he may have the more reaſon to 
think it is a Play, that he is ſometimes 
in favour admitted to, when the Play 
is done, the Ball ſhould be laid up ſafe 
out of his reach, that ſo it may not, by 
his having it in his keeping at any 
time, grow ſtale to him. 
S. 151. To keep up his eagerneſs to 
it, let him think it a Game belonging 
to thoſe above him: And when by 
this means he knows the Letters, by 
changing them into Syllables, he may 
learn to Read, without — how 
he did ſo, and never have any chiding 
or trouble about it; nor fall out with 
Books, becauſe of the hard uſage and 
vexation they have cauſed him. Chil- 
dren, if you obſerve them, take abun- 
dance of Pains to learn ſeveral Games; 
which, if they ſhould be enjoined 
SFO 5 s them, 
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them, they would abliorr as a Task and 


© Buſineſs. I know a Perſon of great 
N 122 (more yet to be honoured for 
his Learning and Vertue, than for his 
Rank and high Place) who by paſting 


on the ſix Vowels (for in our Lan- 

guage I is one) on the ſix ſides of a 
Die, and the remainding eighteen Con- 
ſonants on the ſides of three other Dice; 
has made this a Play for his Children, 
that he ſhall win, who at ons caſt 
throws moſt Words on theſe tour 


Dice; whereby his eldeſt Son, vet in 
Coats, has lay Hic into Spelling 


With great eagerneſs, and. without 


once having been chid for it, or fer 


ced to it. 


5 158, 1 haue ſeen little Girls ex. 
14.5 whole, Hours together, and 


take abundance of > to be expert 
at Dihſtones, as they call it: Whilſt L 


have been looking O, 1 have t thought, | 
trivance,. 
y. all that: * : 


it wanted ouly ſome good 
fry. about — that might be 


more uſeſul to them; and methinks 


tis only the fault and \neghgence of eþ. 
der People, that it is not ſo. Chil - 
den are much leſs apt to be idle, than 


Mens agd: Mau ae to be blamed, if 


29117 ; A ſome 


5 
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ſome part of that buſie Humour be not Reading.” 
turned to uſeful Things; which might 
be made uſually as delightful to them, 
as thoſe they are employed in, if Men 
would be but half ſo forward to lead 
the way, as theſe little Apes would be 
to follow. I imagine ſome wiſe Par- 
zugueſe heretofore began this Faſhion 
_ amongſt the Children of his Country, 
where I have been told, as I ſaid, it 
is impoſſible to hinder the Children 
from learning to Read and Write: And 
in ſome Parts of Frauce tliey teach one 
another to Sing and Dance from the 
d. 153. The Letters paſted upon the FS. 
_ ſides of the Dice, 'or Era Hs. 
beſt to be of the ſize of thofe of the 
Folio Bible to begin with, and none 
of them Capital Letters, when once 
he can read whit is printed in ſuch 
Letters, he will not long be ignorant 
of the great ones: And in the begin- 
ning, he fhould not be perplexed with 
variety; with this Die, alſo, you 
might have a Play juſt like the Royal- 
Oak, which would be another varie- 
ty; and play for Cherties or Apples, 


T2 61. 
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98. 154. Beſides theſe,” Twenty other 


Reading: 


Plays might be invented, depending 


on Letters, which thoſe, f who IT ke this 


way, may eaſily contrive and get made 


to this uſe if they will. But the Four 


Dice / above-mentioned, :1 think ſo 


eaſy, and uſeful, that it will be hard 


to find any better, and there will be 


ſcarce need of any other. "ef 
g. 155. Thus much for learning to 


to, nor chid for: cheat him into it if 


vou can, but make it not a Buſineſs 
for him. Tis better it be a Year later 
before he can read, than that he ſhould 
this way get an averſion to Learning. 


If you have any Conteſts with him, 
let it be in Matters of Moment, of 


Truth, and good Nature; but lay no 


Task on him about AB C. Uſe your 


Skill to make his Will ſupple and pli- 
ant to Reaſon: Teach him to love 
Credit and Commendation; to abhorr 


being thought ill or meanly of, eſpe- 


clally by Lou and his Mother, and 


then the reſt will come all eaſily. But 
I think, if you will do that, you muſt 


not ſhackle and tie him up with Rules 


about indifferent Matters, nor rebuke 
him for every little Fault, or perhaps 
„ 8 ſome, 


read, Which let him never be driven 


al 


Of EDUC ATION) 127 
fome, that to others would ſeem-great Nadi. 
ones: But of this I have ſaid enaugh 

* 3:1 e 3 288 


already · 


90. 156. When by theſe gentle ways 


he begins to be able to read, ſome eaſy 

pleaſant Book ſuited to his Capacity, 

ſhould be put into his Hands, where 
in the entertainment, tbat he finds, 
might draw him on, and reward his 
Pains in Reading, and yet not ſuch as 
ſhould fill his Head with perfectly 
uſeleſs trumpery, or lay the princi⸗ 
ples of Vice and Folly., To this/ipurs 
poſe, I think, A*/op's: Fables the beſt, 
which, being Stories apt ta delight and 


entertain a Child, may yer afford uſes 


ful Reffections to a grown Man. And 


if his Memory retain them all his life 
after, he will not repent to find then 


there, amongſt his manly Thoughts, 
and ſerious Buſineſs. If his £ſop; h 
Pictures in it. it will entertain him 
much the better, and encourage him 
to read, when it carries the increaſe of 


Knowledge with it. For ſuch viſible 
Objects Children hear talked of in 


vain, and without any ſatisfaction, 


whilſt they have no Idea's of them 
thoſe Idea's being not to be had from 


Sounds; but 8 Things them- 


1278 | 
Reading. er melo Piarins," | | field . 


lected in the ordinary Mett 


heart; 


ore I think, as ſoon as he begins to 
ſpell, as many Pictures of Animals 
ſhould be got him, as can be found, 


with the printed names to chem, which 


at the lame: time will invite him to 


read, and afford him Matter of En- 
iry and Knowledge. Reynard the 


a 


be, is another Book, I think, may be 


5 made uſe of ro the ſame purpoſe. And 
if thoſe; about him will talk to him 


often about the Stories he has read, 


and hear him tell them, it will, beſides 


other Advantages, add Incourage- 
ment, and delight to his Reading, when 


he finds, there is ſome uſe andipleaſure 


in it. Theſe Baits ſeem who neg. 


dtis nſually long — Leerners find 


any; uſe or pleaſure in reading, which | 


may tempt tliem to it, and ſo take 


1 or faſhionable Amüze- 


or impertinent A N e 


111 7115 IC. Ts ON 
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Creeds, and T en Commandaients, *tis 
fary. he ſhould: lear/perfecttly: by 


them hicmfelf in his Primer, but by 
N vepeating chem to him, 
"3s 


Ven 


: And 


bur 1 think, not by reading 


67 2 C410 N. 


even before he can read. But learning 
by heart, and learning to read, ſhould not, 
F think, be mixed, and ſo one made 
to clop the other. But his leni 
0 fend Thonld be made as little krou- 
ble or buſineſs to hic, as might be.” 
What other Books there are in Engliſh 
of the kind of thoſe above-mentioned, 


At to enger the liking of Children, and 
tempt them 20 724d, I do not know : But 


am apt to think that Children, —— 
generally delivered over to the Metho 
of Schools, where the fear of the Rod 
is to inforce, and not any pleaſure of 


the Tmplo ment to invite them to 


learn, this fort of uſeful Books amongſt 

the number of filly ones, that are of 
ſorts, have yet had the fare to be neg⸗ 
lected; And 1 3 that I know Has 

been confidercd of this kind out of 
nary Road of the Horn-Book, 
„ Teſtament, and Bi 


4 ally imploy d In, to eXercil 
their I alt Þ Reading, 
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— their Reading, or principlin 


their Religion, that perhaps a worſe 
could not be found. For what Pleaſure 


ar Incouragement-can it be to a Child 


to exerciſe himſelf in reading thoſe 
Parts of a Book, where he underſtands 
nothing? And how little are the Law 
of Moſes, the Song of Solomon, the 
Prophecies i in the Old, and the Epiſtles 
and Apocalypſe in the New Teſtameat, 


ſuited to a Child's Capacity? And 


| . 4 Bible, and that for re 3h 5 Bake! 


though the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, 
and the Acts, have ſomething eaſier; 

yet taken altogether, it is very, dif: 
proportionate to the underſtanding of 
Childhood. I grant, that the Princi- 
ples of Religion are to be drawn from 
thence, and in the Words of the Scrip- 
ture; yet none ſhould be propos'd to a 
Child, but ſuch, as are ſuited to a 


| Child's Capacity and Notions... But 


tis far from this to read through the 


And what an odd jumble 1 T - 


5 muſt: a Child 1 1 in his Bend, 


have any at al} as he would 

have concerning Rae who in his 

gry A 2 10 all the Parts of the 

n as the Word 'of God, 
er. 


e 0 SY brad 


TY 


ben any 'oth 


8 


apt to think, that this in ſome Men Reading. 
has been the very- Reaſon, why they 

never had clear and diſtinet Thoughts 

of it all their Life time. 


* 


wum ire en 


8. 159. And now I am by chance 
fallen on this Subject, give me leave to 
ſay, that there are ſome Parts of the 
Scripture, which may be proper to be 
put into the Hands of a Child, to in- 
gage him to read; ſuch as are the Story 
of J. and his Brethren, of David 
and Goliahb, of David and Jonathan, 
Kc. And others, that he ſhould be 
made to read for his Inſtructien, as 
That, What you would have others do un- 
to you, do you the ſame unto them; and _ 
ſuch other eaſy and plain moral Rules, is 
which being fitly choſen, might often * > 
be made uſe of, both for Reading and. = 
Inſtruction together; and ſo often read 0 
till they are throughly fixed in the 
Memory; and then aſterwards, as he 
grows ripe for them may in their turns, 
on fit Occaſions, be inculcated as the 
dug and ſacred Rules of, his Lite, 
and Acti 
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ion # | But the Readi 7-2 f the- 


HJ . 
? 4 * 


whole Scripture indifferently, is What 

I think very inconvenient for Children, , 
till after having been made acquainted . 
with the plaineft Fundamental Parts of ' 


1 i $3 nc ID N 


_ view 


Heart, it ma 
as his 1 Fig iar to receive 5 


. — 
| 14 cafre 
2 
| e 
2 
22 
+ 4 : 


it, 1 2 e got ſome kind of general 
What” they ought. pritci poly 


to believe and prackiſe, which 


, think, they ought to receive in <> ve- 


1 5 1170 the Seri ER 15 8 bet ian 
4s Men ems 
and Kmalogies, 15 apt in e e to 


make uſe of, and forte” upon ther. 
Dr. Worthington, to” void this, has 


made x Asch, hich has all-i its 
Anfwers in the 1 Words, of the 
Seriptuts, à thin -bf 08 


d Example, 
and fuch 4 found Porn O f' Words, a8 
90 Chriſtian can except agalnſt, as not 
fit for his Child to erf; of this, as 
won 25 "he can Tay the Lold's Prayer, 
Creed, and Ten Commandments by 
y be 1 to Near a 
or every We, 
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whole Conduct of his Life. 


| _ 160. When he can read Engliſh Pricing. 
We 


vell, it will be ſeaſonable to enter him 
in Writing - And here the firſt thing 


ſhould be taught him is, to ho/d his Pen 
erfect in, 


right ; and this he ſhould be ps 
before he ſhould be ſuffered to put it to 


his Paper 
to. (ge Tete 


like (beſt: But you muſt remember ta 


5 1 them a V deal bigger than he 


"SIP | ſhould 


Paper. For not only Children, but 
any body elſe, that would do any thing 
well, ſhould never be put upon too 
much of it at once, or be ſet. to perfect 
themſelves in two parts of an Action at 
the ſame time, if they can poſſibly de 
ſeparated. IL think the Balis way of 
holding the Pen between the Thumb 
and the Fore · ſinger, alone, may be 
beſt: But in: this, you ſhould, confult 
ſome good Writing - Maſter, or any o- 
ther Perſon 84 writes well, and 
quick. When he has learnid 0 hoid 
his Pen right, in was next place, mM 
Mould lean; howto 
| — deing got oC way to 
teach him to Write, without much 
trouble, is to get a Plate graved, with 
the Characters oftſuch an Hand as you 


ate 
Rule to him, ready at hand in the Readings: 


234 
Pricing. 


EDUCATION 


ſhould ordinarily write; for every one - 


naturally comes by degrees to write a 


leſs Hand, than he at firſt was taught, 


How many Buildings may a Man fee, | 


but never a bigger. Such a Plate be. 


ing graved, let ſeveral Sheets of good 


Writing- Paper be printed off with Red 
Ink, Which he has nerhing to do, but 


to go over with a good Pen filed with 
Black Ink, which will quickly bring 
bis Hand to the formatibn of thoſe 


where to begin, and how to form eve- 


ry Letter. And when he can do that 


well, he 8 then N on fair Pa- 
per; and may eaſily en, to 
Write the Hand you deſireee. 


"$: 161. When he can Write well 


and quick, I think it may be conveni- 


ent, not only to continue the exerciſe 


of his Hand in W. riting, but alſo to 
improve the uſe of it farcher in Dram 
, a thing very uſeful to a Gentle- 


man in ſeveral occaſions; buteſpecially 


if he tra vel, as that —— a Man 
often to express, in à fe Lines well 


put togerher, what a whole: Sheet of 


— ww Writing, would not be able 
0 repreſent, and make intelligible. 


13170 — Machines and Habits — 
„ 


Characters, being at firſt ſhewed 
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with, the Idea's whereof would be Drawings 


eaſily retain'd and communicated; by 
a little Skill ia Drawing; which being 


committed to Words, are in danger to 


be loſt, or at beſt but ill retained in 


the moſt exact Deſcriptions? I do not 


mean, that I would have your Son a 


perfect Painter; to be that to any tole- 
rable degree, will require more time, 
than a Young Gentleman can ſpare 
from his other. Improvements of grea- 
ter Moment. Bur: ſo much infight in- 
to Perſpective, and skill in Draming, as 


will enable him to repreſent tolerably 


on Paper any thing he ſees, except Fa- 


ces, may, I think, be got in a little 


time, eſpecially if he have a Genius to 
it: But where that is wanting, unleſs 


it be in things abſolutely neceſſary, it 


is better to let him paſs them by quiet- 


ly, than to vex him about them to no 


purpoſe: And therefore in this, as in 
all other things not abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, the Rule holds, Nihil invitâ Mi- 


ner vd. 


1. Short. hand, an Art, as I have _ 
been told, known only in England, may 


perhaps, be thought worth the Learn- 
ing, both for Diſpatch in what Men 

write for their own Memory, and 
„ Concealment 


1 Su e N 
band. 


| French. 
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Coocealment of what they would not 


have lie open to every Eye. For he 
that has once learn'd any Sort of Cha- 
racter may eaſily vary it to his 'own 


private uſe or phanſy, and with more 


Contraction ſuired to the Buſineſs he 
would imploy it in. Mr. Rich's, the 
beſt contriv*d of any I have feen, may, 
as I think, by one who knows and 
conſiders Grammar well, be made 


much eaſier and ſhorter. ' But for the 
learning this compendious way of 
Writing, there will be no need haftily 
to look out a Mafter : It will be early 
enough when any convenient Oppor- 

tunity offers it ſelf at any time aſter his 


Hand is well ſetled in fair and quick 


Writing. For Boys have but little 


uſe of Short-hand; And ſhould by no 
means praiſe it, till they write per- 
fectly well; and have throughly fixed 


the Habit of doing ſo. 


d. 162. As {ſoon 48 he can ſpeak Eu- 
gliſb, tis time for him to learn ſome o- 


ther Language: This no body doubts 
of, when French is propoſed. And the 


Reaſon is, becauſe People are accuſto- 


med to the right way of teaching that 
Language, which is by talking it into 


Children in conſtant Converſation; 
e e e c 


„eng © PRE 


re 


+ 
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of "EDUCATION: 1 
ad not by Grammatical Rules. 1 
Latin Tongue wauld eaſily be taught 
the ſame way if his Tutor, being con- 
ſtantly with him, would talk nothing 
elſe to him, and make him anſwer ſtill 

in the fame Language. But becauſe 
i is a living Language, and to be 
uſed more in ſpeaking, that ſhould be 
| firſt learn d, that the yet pliant Organs 
of Speech might be accuſtomed to a due 
formation. of thoſe Sounds, and he get 
the habit of pronouncing French well, 
which is the harder to be done the lon- 
ger it is delap d. * | 

. 163. When he can ſpeak and Latin. , 
read French well, which in this Me- 
thod is uſually in a Year or two, he 

mould N to Latin, which 'tis =] 

\ 4, vonder Parents, when they have 
had the experiment in French, ſhould 
not hoy ue; ught Or the ſame 
Ma talki readi On 
Care ito be __ Whilſt he's CIP 
ing theſe Fore! n Langu ſpeak- 
ing and — — e = his 0 
Tutor, that he do not forget to read 1 
Engliſh, which may be preſerved by his | 
Mother, or ſome-bady 96; hearing ms I 
read ſome choſen Parts of the Scripture, 3 
ar Other Engliſh Book every Day. 
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d. 164. Latin, I look upon as abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to a Gentleman; and 
indeed; Cuſtom, which prevails over 


every thing, has made it ſo much a 
Part of Education, that even thoſe 
Children are whipp'd to it, and made 
ſpend many Hours of their precious 


time uneaſily in Læin, who, after they 


are once gone from School, are never 


to have more to do with it, as long as 


they live. Can there be any thing 
more ridiculous, than that a Father 
ſhould waſte his own Money, and his 


Son's time, in ſetting him-to learn the 
Roman Language, When at the ſame 
time he deſigns him for a Trade, 


wherein he having no uſe of Latin 


fails not to forget that little, which he 


brought from School, and which tis 


Ten to One he abhorrs, for the ill u- 
ſage it procur'd him? Could it be be- 
liev'd, unleſs we had every where a- 


mongſt us Examples of it, that a Child 


ſhould be forced to learn the Rudiments 


of a Language, which he is never to uſe 
in the Courſe of Life, that he is de- 


ſigned to; and neglect all the while 


the writing a good Hand, and caſting 
Account, which are of great Advan- 
tage in all Conditions of Liſe, and 5 


yet thither, not only Gentlemen ſen 


their younger Sons, intended for 
Trades, but even Tradeſmen and Far- 
mers fail not to ſend their Children, 
thaugh they have neither Intention nor 
Ability to make them Scholars. If you 
ask them why they do this, they think . 


it as ſtrange a Queſtion, as if you ſhould 


ask them, why they go to Church: 
Cuſtom ſerves for Reaſon, and has, to 
thoſe who take it for Reaſon, ſo conſe- 
crated this Method, that it is almoſt 


Religiouſly obſerved by them, and they 
ſtick to it, as if their Children had ſcarcs 
an Orthodox Education, unleſs they 


learn'd Lilys Grammar. * 

g. 165. But how neceſſary ſoever La. 
tin be to ſome, and is thought to be to 
others, to whom it is of no manner of 


Uſe or Service; yet the ordinary way 


of Learning it in a Grammar-School is 
that, which having had thoughts about, 


I cannot be forward to incourage- The 


Reaſons againſt it are fo evident, and 
cogent, that they have prevailed with 
F U _ ſome" 


moſt Trades indiſpenſibly neceſſary ? B,, 
But though theſe Qualifications, requi- „ 
ſite to Trade and Commerce and the 
| Buſineſs of the World, are ſeldom ot 
never to be had at e | 


2: 


[ 
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it | LY: ſome intelligent Perſons, to quit the 
Mt ordinary Road, not without Succeſs, 
; though the Method made uſe of, was 
HE not exactly that, which I imagine the 
bl eaſieſt, and in ert is this. To trou- 
ble the Child with no Grammar at all, 


| but to have Latin, as Engliſh has been, 
ii - without the Perplexity of Rules, talk- 
"= ed into him; for if you will conſider 


it, Latin is no more unknown to a 
= VV Child, when he comes into the World, 
= than Engliſh : And yet he learns En- 


male, hs © „ API had} Wy eo of paw 


- 

1 gliſb without Maſter, Rule, or Gram- | 
i mar; and ſo might he Latin too, as ( 
1 | Tally did, if he had ſome Body always { 
5 to talk to him in this Language. And 
__- : when we ſo often ſee a French Woman ; 
1 teach an Engliſh Girl to ſpeak and read ] 
= | French perfectly in a Year or Two, - 
1 without any Rule of Grammar, 4 b 
any thing elſe hut pratling to her, I 1 
| cannot but wonder, how Gentlemen a 
| have over ſeen this way for their Sons, . 
. and thought them more dull or incapa - 
4 dle than their Daughters. ; 
| 9. 166. If therefore a Man could be | 
| got, who himſelf ſpeaking good Latin, | 
i would always be about your Son, talk | 
\— _ conſtantly to him, and ſuffer him to 


-< 


peak or read e elſe, "op would 
4 
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be the true and genuine way, and that L.. 


which I would propoſe, not only as 
the eaſieſt and beſt, wherein a Child 
might without Pains or Chiding, get a 
Language, which others are wont to 
be whip'd for at School fix or ſeven 


- Years together; But alſoas that, wherein 


at the ſame time he might have his 


M. ind and Manners formed, and he be 
inſtructed to boot in ſeveral Sciences, 


ſuch as are a good Part of Geography, 


Aſtronomy, Chronology, Anatomy, be- 


ſſdes ſome Parts of Horn, and all 
other Parts of Knowledge of Things, 


that fall under the Senſes, and require 
little more than Memory. For there, 
if we would take the true way, our 
Knowledge ſhould begin, and in thoſe 
Things be laid the Foundation; and 


not in the abſtract Notions of Logict 
and Metaphyſicks, which are fittef to 


amuze, than inform the Underſtan- 
ding, in its firſt ſetting out towards 


Knowledge. When young Men have 
had their Heads imploy'd a while in 


thoſe abſtract Speculations without 
finding the Succeſs and Improvenient, 
or that Uſe of them, which they ex- 
pected, they are apt to have mean 
Thoughts, either of Learning or them- 

te „ ſelves; 


Latrs. 
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». ſelves; they are tempted to quit their 
Studies, and throw away their Books, 
as containing nothing but hard Words, 
and empty Sounds; or elſe, to conclude, 


that if there be any real Knowledge 
in them, they themſelves have not 
Underſtandings capable of it. That 
this is ſo, perhaps I could affure you 
upon my own Experience. Amongſt 


other Things to be learn'd by a young 
Gentleman in this Method, whilſt 


others of his Age are wholly taken up 
With Latin and Languages, I may alſo 
ſet down Geometry for one, having 
known a young Gentleman, bred ſome- 
thing after this way, able to demon- 


before he was Thirteen. 


ſtrate ſeveral Propoſitions in Euclid, 


be got, who ſpeaks good Latin, and 
being able to inſtru your Son in all 
theſe Parts of Koowlede | 

take it by this Method; the next belt is 
to have him taught as near this way as 


may be, which is by taking ſome eaſy 
and pleaſant Book, ſuch as Aop's Fa- 
bles, and writing the Engliſh Tranfla- 
tion (made as literal as 1t can be) in 


one Line, and the Latin Words which 
anſwer each of them, juſt over it in 


another. 


e, will under- 


. / 4 ' 75 5 5 * I 5 FE 
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another. Theſe let him read every Lain. 
Day over and over again, till he — 
fectly underſtands the Latin; and then 
go on to another Fable, till he be — 4 
perfect in that, not omitting what he 
* —— perfect in, but ſometimes re- 
viewing that, to keep it in his Memory. 
And when he comes to Write, let theſe 
be ſet him for Copies, which with the 
Exerciſe of his Hand, will alſo advance 
him in Latin. This being a more im- 
perfect way than by talking Latin unto 
him ; the Formation of the Verbs firſt, 
and afterwards the Declenfions of che 
Nouns and Pronouns perfectly. . 
by Heart, may facilitate his Acquain- 
tance with the Genius and manner of 
the Latin Tongue, which varies the 
Signification of Verbs, and Nouns, not 
as the Modern Languages do by Parti- 
cles prefixt, but by changing the laſt 
Syllables. More than this of Gram- 
mar, T think he need not ha ve till he 
can read himſelf Sanctii Minerva, with 
Scioppins ad Periæonius's Notes. 

In teaching of Children this too, 1 
think, is to be obſerved, that in moſt 
Caſes, where they ſtick, they are not 
to be farther puzzled, by putting them 
_ finding it out themſelves; as by 


U 3 | asking 


Latin. asking > loch Gas as eg 2 3 
| Which; is the Nominative Cafe; in the 
Sentence they are to conſtrue ; or de- 
manding, what aufero ſignifies, te lead 
them to "the Knowledge, what ab/*ulere 
fignifies, cc. when they cannot readily 
tell. This waſtes time only in diftur- 
bing them: for whilſt they are Learn- 
and apply themſelves with At- 
foie they are to be kept in-good 
Humour, and every thing made eaſy 
to them, and as pleaſant as poffible. 
Therefore wherever they are at a ftand, 
and are willing to go forwards, help 
them preſently over the DiSfculey 
without any Rebuke cr Chiding, re- 
membring, that where harſher” Ways 
are taken, they are the Effect only of 
Pride or Peeviſhneſs in the Teaclier, 
who expects Children ſhould inſtantly 
be Maſters of as much, as he knows: 
Whereas he ſhould rather conſider; that 
dis Buſineſs is to ſettle in them Habirs, 
not angrily to inculcate Rules; which 
ſerve for little in the Conduct of our 
Lives; at leaſt are of no Uſe to Chil- 
Ft dren, who forget them as ſoon as given. 
18 In sciences where their Reaſon is to be 
48 1 Exerciſed, I will not deny, but this 
Method may ſometimes be varied, $5 
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eite Induſtry, and àccuſtom the Mind 
to imploy its own Strength and Saga- 


city in Reaſoning. But yet, I gueſs, 


this is nor to be done to Children;whilft 


very young; nor at theitEtrrance up- 
on any ſort of Knowledge: Then every 
thing of it ſelf is difficult, and the great 
VUſe and Skill of a Teacher is to make all 


„ 
in Learning of Languages there is leaſt 


Occaſion for poſting of Children. For 
Languages, being to be learn'd by 


Roate, Cuſtom, and Memory, are then 


ſpoken in greateſt Perfection, when all 
Rules of Grammar are utterly forgot- 
ten. I grant the Grammar of a Lan- 
guage is ſome times very carefully to 
be ſtudied; but it is , p be ſtudied 
by a growa Man, when 
ſelf to the Underſtanding of any Lan- 
guage critically, which is ſeldom the 
Buſineſs of any but profeſs'd Scholars. 


This I think will be agreed to, that if 


Aà2ä4entleman be to ſtudy any Language, 
it ought to be that of his own Coun- 
try, that he may underſtand the Lan- 
guage, which he has conſtant uſe of, 


with the utmoſt Accuracy. 
v4 There 


Difficulties propos'd on purpoſe to ex- Latin. 


he applies him- 


256 


L at in. 
is 
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are narrow and weak, and uſually ſuſ- 
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. There is yet a farther Reaſon, why 


"I 4 * 


Maſters and Teachers ſhould. raiſe no 


Difficulties: to their Scholars; but on 


the contrary ſhould ſmooth their way, 


and readily help them forwards, where 
they, find them flop. Childrens Minds 


ceptible but of one Thought at once. 


Whatever is in a Child's Head fills it 


for the. time, eſpecially if ſet. on with 


any Paſſion, It ſhould therefore be the 


Skill and Art of the Teacher, to clear 


their Heads of all other Thoughts, 
whilſt they are Learning of any thing, 
the better to make room for what he 
would inſtill into them, that it may 


be received with Attention and Appli- 
cation, without which it leaves no Im- 


preſſion. The Natural Temper of 


Children diſpoſes their Minds to wan- 
der. Novelty alone takes them; what- 


ever that preſents, they are preſently 


cager to have a Taſte of, and are as 
ſoon fatiated with it. They quickly 


grow weary of the ſame thing, and 19 


have almoſt their whole Delight in 


Change and Variety. It is a Contradi- 


Whether this be owing to the Temper 


ction to the Natural State of Childhood 
for them to fix their fleeting Thoughts. 


of 


4 


r 
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of their Brains, or the Quickneſs or In- Lain. 


ſtability of their Animal Spirits, over 
which the Mind has not yet got a full 
Command; this is viſible, that it is 


a Pain to Children to keep their 


Thoughts ſteady to any thing. A 
laſting continued Attention is one of 
the hardeſt Tasks can be impoſed on 


them: and therefore, he that requires 


their Application, ſhould endeavour 
to make what he propoſes as grateful 


and agreeable as poſſible: at leaſt, he : 


ought to take care not to joyn any 
diſpleaſing or frightful Idea with it. 
If they come not to their Books with 
ſome kind of liking and reliſh, tis no 


wonder their Thoughts ſhould be per- 


petually ſhifting from what diſguſts 


them; and ſeek better Entertainment 


in more pleaſing Objects, after which 
they will unavoidably be gadding. 

?Tis, I know, the uſual: Method of 
Tutors, to cndeavour to procure At- 
tention in their Scholars, and to fix 


their Minds to the Buſineſs in hand, 
by Rebukes and Corrections, if they 


find them ever ſo little wandring. But 


ſuch treatment is ſure to produce the 


c 


quite contrary effect. Paſſionate words 


or blows from the Tutor fill the Childs 


Mind 
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Latin, Mind with Terror and Affrightment, 
which itnmediately takes it wholly up, 
and leaves tio. room for other Impreſ. 

| flotis. 1 believe there is no body, 
that reads this, but may tecollect what 
diſorder; haſty or imperious words 
from his Parents or Teachers have 
caus'd in his Thoughts; how for the 
time it has turn'd his Brains, ſo that 
fre ſcarce knew what was ſaid by or 
to him. He preſently loft the ſight of 
what he was upon, his Mind was SHIP 
with Diforder and Confuſion, and in 
that ftate was no longer capable of 
Attentiot to any thing elſe. 
»Tis true, Patents dad Governours 
ougbt to ſettle and eftabliſh their Au- 
thority by an Awe over the Minds of 
thoſe, under ' their Tuition; and to 
rule them by that: Bur when they 
have got an Aſcendant over them, 
they ſHotild uſe it witkr great Modera- 
tion, and not make themſelves ſuch 
Scare. crows, that their Scholars ſhould 
always tremble in their fight. Such 
an aufterity may make their Govern- 
ment eafie to themſelves, but of very 
fitrle uſt to their Pupils.” *Tis i impoſ- 
fible Childten ſhould learn "Y ei —— ing : 
0 1 


Vb | 
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thers, who are i 

he ſhould add ſweetneſs in all his In- 
ſtiructions; and by x certain Tender- 
neſs inc his whole Carriage, make the 
Child ſenſible, that he loves him and 
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whilſt their Thoughts are poſſeſſed and Lirias. 


diſturb'd with any Paſſion, eſpecially 


Fear, which makes the ſtrongeſt im- 
preſſion on their yet tender and weak 


e Keep ah Mind in an eaſie 
calm temper, When you would have it 


teceive your Iaſtructions, or any in- 
creaſe of Knowledge. Tis as impoſ- 
fible to draw: fair and regular Cha- 


racters on a trenbing Mind 2 on a 
ſhaking Paper. 5 
The great Skill of a Teacher is to 
get and keep the Attention of his 


Scholar, whilſt he has that, he is ſure 


to advance as faſt as the Learners A- 


dilities will carry him: and without 


that, all his buſtle and pudder will be 
to little or no purpoſe. To attain this, 
he ſhould make the Child comprehend 
(as much as may be) the Uſefulneſs of 


what he teaches him, and let him fee, 
by what he has learnt, that he can do 


ſomething, which he could not do be- 


fore; fomething, which gives him ſome 


Power and real mes above o- 
rof it; To this 


deſigns | 
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* dag nothing but his good, the onl. 
way to beget love in the Child, which 
wi make him hearken to his Leſfons, 
and reliſh what he teaches him. 
_ Nothing but obſtinacy ſhould meet 
I with any imperiouſneſs or rough uſage. 
All other Faults! ſhould be corrected 
with a gentle hand, and kind encou- 
raging Words will Work better and 
more effectually upon a willing Mind, 
and even prevent a good deal nd that 
| Perverfneſs, which rough and imperi- 
ous uſage often: produces in well diſpo- 
ſed and generous Minds. Tis true, 
Obſtinacy and wilful Neglects muſt be 
Maſter'd, even though it coſt blows to 
do it: But Lam apt to think Perverſe- 
neſs in the Pupils is often the effect of 
Frowardneſs in the Tator; and that 
moſt Children would ſeldom have de- 
ſerv'diblows; if needleſs and miſappli- 
ed roughneſs had not taught them ill 
Nature, and given them an Averſion 
for their Teacher, and all that comes! 
from him. nin ö 
Inadvertency, eulen 1 do 
dinets, and wandring of Thought, are | 
the natural Faults of Childhood: and th 
therefore where they are not obſer vd 
: 1 ou wilful, are to be mentian'd ſoftly,” 


and 


2 


= 


07 EDUCATION: 301 
and gain'd upon by time. If every ſlip Lain. 
of this kind produces Anger and Rate- 
ing, the occaſions of Rebuke and Cor- 
rections will return fo often, that the 
Tutor will be a conſtant terror and 
uneaſineſs to his Pupils. Which one 
thing is enough to hinder their profit- 
ing by his Leſſons, and to defeat all 
his Methods of Inſtructioun. 
Let the Awe he has got upon their 
Minds be fo tempered with the con- 
ſtant Marks of Teaderneſs and good 
Will, that Affection may ſpur them 
to their Duty, and make them find a 
Pleaſure in complying with his Di- 
ctates. This will bring them with 
Satisfaction to their Tutor; make them 
hearken to him, as to one who is their 
Friend, that cheriſhes them, and takes 
pains for their good: This will keep 
their Thoughts eaſie and free whiltt 
they are with him, the only temper 
wherein the Mind is capable of re- 
ceiving new Informations, and of ad- 
mitting into it ſelf thoſe Impreſſions, 
which if not taken and retain'd, all 
that they and their Teacher do toge- 
ther is loſt labour: there is much Un- 
eaſineſs and little Learning. 0 
S. 168. When by this way of inter- 
„„ . lining 
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Zain... lining Latin and Exgliſh one with ano- 


ther, he has got a moderate Know- 
ledge of the Latin Tongue, he may then 
be advanc'd a little farther to the rea- 


ding of ſome other eaſy Latin Book, 


ſuch as Juſtin or Eutropius, and to 
make the reading and underſtanding of 


it the leſs tedious and difficult to him, 


let him help himſelf if he pleaſe with 
the Engliſb Tranſlation. Nor let the 
Objection, that he will then know it 


only by roat, fright any one. This 


When well conſider d, is not of any mo- 


ment againſt, but plainly for this way 


— —— — 


of learning a Language. For Langu- 
ages are only to be learn'd by roat; 
and a Man who does not ſpeak Eugliſb 
or Latin perfectly by roat, fo that ha- 
ving thought of the thing he would 
ſpeak of, his Tongue of courſe with- 
out thought of Rule or Grammar, falls 
into the proper Expreſſion and Idiom 
of that Language, does not ſpeak. it 


well, nor is Maſter of it- And I would 
fain have any one name to me that 


Tongue, that any one can learn, or 
ſpeak as he ſhould do, by the Rules of 
Grammar. Languages were made not 
by Rules or Art, but by Accident, 


and the common Uſe of the People. 


And 


of EDUCATION 0 
And he that Will ſpeak them well, hag Lain. 
no other Rule but that; nor any thing 
to truſt to, but his Memory, and the 
habit of ſpeaking after the Faſhion 
learn'd from thoſe, that are allow'd to 

ſpeak properly, which in other Words 
is only to ſpeak by rote. 
It will poſlibly be asked here, Is Cam- 
Grammar then of no uſe? and have 
thoſe who have taken ſo much pains in 
reducing ſeveral Langue es to Rules 
and Obſervations; who have writ ſo 
much about Declenſions and Conjagati- 
ons, about Concords and Syntaxzs, loſt 
their Labour, and been learned to no 
purpoſe? I ſay not ſoʒ Grammar has its 

ce too But this I think I may 

ſay, There is more Stir a great deal 
made with it than there needs, and 
thoſe are tormented about it to whom 
it does not at all belong. I mean 
Children at the Age, wherein they are 
_ uſually perplexed with it, in Gram- 
ane, i 

There is nothing more evident, than 
that Languages learat by roar ſerve 
well enough for the common Affairs 


of Life and ordinary commerce. Nay 


Perſons of Quality of the Softer Sex, 
and ſuch of them, as have ſpent their 


Gram- Time, in Well-bread Company, ſhews m 

1 85 us, that this plain Natural way, with- to 
ö out the leaſt Study or Knowledge of ar 
dee, can carry them 10 a great . 
| : Degree of Elegancy and Politeneſs in T 
j their Language: And there are Ladies 1 
| who without Knowing what Teuſe, | of 


adnd Participles, Adverbs and Prepoſitions E. 
are, ſpeak as properly and as correctly 
(they might take it for an ill Comple- 
ment if I ſaid as any Country School- 


[ Maſter) as moſt Gentlemen who have | of 
1 been Bred up in the ordinary Methods 
q of Grammar-Schools. Grammar there- th 
[ fore we ſee may be ſpared in ſome Caſes. ni 
| The queſtion then will be, To whom ſp 
[ mould it be Taught, and when? To th 
q I. Men learn Languages for the w 
1 ordinary intercourſe of Society and th 
1 Communication of thoughts in com- '$ 
mon Life without any farther delign de 

in their uſe of them. And for this G 

purpoſe, the Original way of Learning m 

a Language by Converſation, not on- in 

ly ſerves well enough, but is to be _ of 

prefer'd as the moſt Expedite, Proper, | he 

4 and Natural. Therefore, to this uſe 08 
1 Of Language one may Anſwer, That it 


Grammar is not Neceſſary. This ſo 
* . many 


Of /BDUCATION.\> oy! 
many of my Readers muſt be forced Gn 
to allow, as underſtand what I here ſayyy 
and who converſing with others under- 
ſtand them without having ever been 
Taught the Grammar of the Engliſh 
Tongue. Which I ſuppoſe is the Caſe 
of Incomparably the greateſt part of 
_ Engliſh Men; of whom I have never 
yet known any one who learnt his | 
Mother Tongue by Rule. 
2. Others there are the greateſt part 
of whoſe Buſineſs in this World, is to 
done with their Tongues, and with 
their Pens, and to thoſe it is conve- 
nient if not neceſſary that they ſhould 
ſpeak properly and correctly, whereby 
they may let their Thoughts into o- 
ther Mens minds, the more eaſily and 
with the greater impreſſion. Upon 
this account it is, that any ſort of 
Speaking, ſo as will make him be un- + 
derſtood, 'is not thought enough for a 
Gentleman. He ought to Study Gram 
mar amongſt the other helps of Speak- 
ing well, but it muſt be the Grammar 
of his own Longue, of the Language 
he uſes, that he may underſtand his 
on Country ſpeech nicely, and ſpeak 
it properly without ſhocking the 
ears of thoſe it is addreſſed to with 
2711 X ſoliciſms 


crm. ſoliciſms and offenfive irregularities. | 
: ma And to this purpoſe Grammar is neceſ- 
1 ſary. But it ĩs the Grammar only of their m 
doo proper Tongues, and to thoſe valy | b⸗ 
;  - , their Language, and in perfecting 
ſhould not db this I leave to be Con- 
fidered, ſince the want of Propriety, 5 of 
and Grammatical Exactneſs, is thought an, 
: very misbecoming one of that Rank, W. 
sal nd uſually draws on one guilty of fuch | Pr 
Haults, the cenſure of having had a Fc 
Lower Breeding and worſe Company, of. 
ttßan ſuits with his quality. If this be __ 
PI ſo, (as I ſuppoſe it is) it will be mat- I . 
| ter of wonder Why young Gentlemen Fe 
are forced to learn the Grammars of us 
Foreigu, and dead Languages, and are mz 
never once told of the Grammar of their the 
own Tongues: They do not ſo much || N. 
as know there is any ſuch thing, much {el 
leſs is it made their: Buſineſs to be in- wi 
ſtructed, in it. Nor is their own Lan- 8 
guage ever propoſed to them as wor- Sti. 
thy their Care and Cultivating, though no 
they have Dayly uſe of it, and are not to 
ſeldom in the future courſe of their Bri 
Lives Judg'd of by their handſome or an 
awkward way of - Expreſſing them- no 
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ſelves. in 1 Whereas the Languages Gramm... _ 


whoſe Grammars, they, have been 10” 
much ge are ſuch as pro- 
all ſcarce; eyer ſpeak or 
Write; or upon occaſioa this ſhould 
happen, they {hal} be excuſed for the 
Miſtakes — Faults 18 ma ke in it. 
Would not a Chineſe, who took notice 
of this way of Breeding, be apt to 
imagine that all our young Gentlemen 
where deſigu'd to be Teachers and 
Proſeſſors 01 the Dead Languages of 
Foreign, Countries, and not to be Men 
of Buſineſs in their, N 
3. There is a third ſort of Men, 
who apply. themſelves to two of three 
Foreign, Dead, and (which amangſt 
us are called the) learned Lan uages; 
make them their ſtudy, = pique 
themſelves upon their Skill. in them. 
No doubt thoſe who propoſe to them- 
ſelves the learning of any Language 
with this view, and would be Criti- 
_ cally exact in it, ought carefully to 
Study the Garmmar of it. I would 
not be miſtaken, here, as if this were 
to under-value Greek and Latin: 1 
grant theſe are Languages of great uſe 
and Excellency, and a Man can have 
no place amongſt the Learned in this 
X 2 part 
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part of the Worid who is a ſtranger to 
them. But the Knowledge a Gen- 


Gram © 
mar. 


the anſwer is obvious, is. 
That if Grammar ought to be 
taught at any time, it muſt be to one 


tleman would ordinarily draw for his 


uſe out of the Roman and Greek wri- 


ters, I think he may attain without ſtu- 
dying the Grammars of thoſe Tongues, 
and by bare 3 may come 
to underſtand them ſuffici 


of any thing that ſhall require it. 


Which brings me to the other part of 


the enquiry, vi. 


«© When Grammar ſhould be taught. 


To which upon the premiſed grounds 


that can ſpeak the Language already, 
how elſe can he be taught the Gram- 
mar of it. This at leaſt is evident 


from the practice of the Wiſe and 


Learned Nations amongſt the Anti- 


ents. They made it a part of Educa- 


tion to cultivate their own, not fo- 


reign tongues. The Greeks counted all 


| other 


ently for all 
his purpoſes. How much farther he ſhall 
at any time be concerned to look into 
the Grammar, and Critical niceties of 
either of theſe "Tongues, he himſelf 
will be able to determine when he 
comes to propoſe to himſelf the ſtudy 
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other Nations barbarous, and had a Gram: 
contempt for their Languages. And“ 


though the Greek learning grew in 
Credit amongſt the Romans, „ 
the end of their Commonwealth, yet 
it was the Roman Tongue that Was 
made the ſtudy of their Youth: : Their 
own Language they were to make 
uſe of, and therefore it was their. own 
Language they were Infiructed and 
exerciſed. r 

But more particularly to determine 
ths proper ſeaſon for Grammar, I 
do not ſee how it can reaſonabie be 
made any ones ſtudy, but as an in- 
troduction to Rhetorick: when it is 
thought time to put any one upon the 
care of poliſhing his Tongue, and of 
ſpeaking better than the illtterate, then 
is the time for him to be inſtructed 


in the Rules of Grammar and not be- 


fore. For Grammar being to teach 
Men not to ſpeak, but to ſpeak cor- 
rectly and according to the exact Rules 
of the Tongue, which is one part of 
Elegancy, therè is little uſe of the one 
to him that has no need of the ather; 
where Rhetorick is not neceſſary, 
Grammar may be ſpared. I know 
not 1 any. one ſhould: waſt his Time, 
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and beat his Head, about the Latin Gam- 


mar who does not intend to be à Cri. 
tick, or make ſpeeches and write Dil. 


pa atches i in it. When any one finds in him 
ſel 


f a neceſſity or diſpoſition to ſtudy a- 
ny Foreign Language to t 


of it, it will be time enough to take a 
Gtammatical ſurvey of it. If his uſe of it 


be only to underſtand ſome Books: writ 


in it, without a Critical knowledge of 
the Tongue it ſelf, reading alone, as 
I have ſaid, will attain — ak, 
out charging the Mind with the multipli 
ed Rules and intricacies of Grammar. 
F. 169, For the exerciſe of chis/Wri- 


ting, let him ſometimes tranſlate Latin 


rg Ex gliſu: But the learning of La- 
in, being nothing but the learning of 


Words, a very unpleaſant Bufineſs both 


to dung and old, join as much other 


real Knowledge with: it as You can, 
beginning ſtilf with that which lies 
melt obvious to the Senſes, ſuch as is 
the Knowledge of Minerals, Plants, 


and Hnimals; and particularly Timber 
and Fruit. Troes, their parts and ways 
of ptopagation: Wherein a great deal 
may be tauglit a Child; which will 


got be uſt leſs to the” Man. But more 


4. eſpecially 


he botrom, 
and to be nicely exatt in the knowledge 
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ing him, have a care ſtill that you 
do not clog; him with too e x : 
once; or make any thing his Buſineſs, 
but downright'- Vertue , or reprove 
him ſor any thing but Vice, or ſome 

| 1 Tendency to it. 
F. 170. But if, after all, his Fate be 
to go to School to get the Latin Tongue, 
't will be in vain to talk to you concer- 
ning the method I think beſt to be ob. 
ſerved in Schools; you muſt ſubmit 
to that you find there; nor expect to 
have it changed for your Son: But = 
by all means obtain, if you can, that 
he be not employ'd in making "L ati 
Themes and Declamations,” and leaſt of 
all Verſas of any kind. vou may in- 
ſift on it, if it will do any good, that 
you have no deſign to dale * either 
à Latin Orator, or a Poet; but barely 
would have him underſtand perfectly 
2 Latin Author; and that you n 
thoſe, Who teach any of the modern 
Languages, and that wich ſucceſs, 
never amuſe their Scholars, to make 
eeches, or Verſes, either in French 
or ralian; their Buſineſs being Lan 
Hes burch, and not Invention. 
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9g. 171. But to tell you a little more 
fully, why I would not have him . 
ercis'd in making of Themes and Ver. 


confeſs, the Pretence of ſomething 


uſeful, which is to teach People to ſpeak 
handſomly and well, on any Subject: 


Which, ifit could be attained this way, 
Ll own; would be a great Advantage 


there being nothing more becoming a 


Gentleman, nor more uſeſul in all the 
Occurrences of Life, than to be able, 


on any Occaſion, to ſpeak well, and to 


the purpoſe. But this I ſay, That the 
making of Themes, as is uſual in Schools, 
helps not one Jot. toward it. For do 
but conſider what tis, in making a 


Theme, that a young Lad is employ'd 
about: Tis to make a Speech on ſome 


Latin, Saying; as, Omnia vincit amor; 
or Non licet in Bello bis peccare, &c. And 


here the poor Lad, who wants Know- 


ledge of thoſe things, he is to ſpeak of, 
which is to be had only from Time and 
Obſervation, muſt ſet his Invention on 


the Rack to ſay ſomething, where he 


knows nothing; which is a ſort oſ E- 


Bricks, who have not yet any of the 
Materials, And therefore it is uſual, 


in 
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in ſach caſes, ſor the poor Children, to Temes, 
go to choſe of Higher Forms with this 
Petition, Pro give me à little Senſe; 
which whether it be more reaſonable, 
or more ridiculous, i is not caſie to de- 
termine. Before a Man can be in any 
Capacity to ſpeak on any Subject, tis 
neceſſary he be acquainted with it: Or 
elſe *tis as fooliſh to ſet him to diſcourſe 
of it, as to ſet; a blind Man to talk of 
Colours, or a deaf Man of Muſick. And 
would you not think him a little 
crack*d, who would require another to 
make an Argument on a Moot Point, 
who underſtands nothing of our Laws? 
And what I pray, do School-Boys un- 
derſtand, concerning thoſe * —— 
which are uſed to be propoſed to them 
in their Themes, as, Subjects to diſ- 
courſe - Pls: to hes: and exerciſe their 
Fancies ? ./1 11441; 
9. 172. — che — place coke — 
Language that their Themes are made 
n: Tis Latin, à Language foreign in 
ow Country, and long ſince dead e- 
very-where: A Language, which your 
Son, tis a thouſand; to one, ſhall never 
. havean Occaſion once to make a Speech 
in, as long as he lives, after he comes to 
be a and a ne che 
_ te 
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Feten 


ful One ions, ſuited to their Age and 


Dc 


the manner of 
far different from ours, that to be 
fe&in that, would very little impron 


the Purity and Facility of his 
Style. Beſides cage ee 18 Oy > 


little rooin, or uſe, for ſet: Speeches in 
our own Languag 60 m any part of our 


Eugliſß Buſineſs, abus Ker fee no/ Pre- 
tenes ſor this ſort: of {Exerciſe in our 
Sehools, Unbess it ean de ſuppoſed, that 
the making of ſet Luis Speeches, 
ſhould: be the wat 


to- teach Men to 
Extempore. The 


ſpeak well in Eugli 


way to that, I hould think rather to 
bs _ That there ſhould be propos d 


Gentlemen rational arid uſe- 


Capacities, and on Subjects —— 
unknown to — of their way 

Such as theſe, when they are ripe or 
Exerciſes of this Nature, they ſhould 


upon'the-Spor, ſpeak to, without pen- 
of any thing. 


Learning to ſpeak well, who ſpeak beſt 
in any Buſineſs, Wen C Occaſion calls 
them to it, upon any Debate, either 
die Who Kate ac — 


hand, 


expreſſing ones flf — | 


, or aſter à little Meditation | 


For, J ask, if we 
wilt examine the Effects of this way of | 


. „„ And en 0d af ha 26 ot a 1 


omed chemnſelves 
to, compoſe and write down before- 


bi 
V 
a 
b 
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And he, that ſhall judge by this, will 
be little apt to think, that the ac- 


cuſtoming him to ſtudied Speeches, and 
ſet Compoſitions, is the way to fit a 


9.173. But, perhaps, we ſhall he told, 


Tis to improve and perfect them in 


the Latin Tongue. is true, that is 
their proper Buſineſs at School; but 
the making of Jhemes is not the way to 
it: That perplexes their Brains about 


Invention of things to be ſaid, not about 


the Signification of Words to he learn'd: 
And When they are making a Theme, 
tis Thoughts they ſearch and ſweat 

for, and not Language. But the 
Learning and Maſtery of a Tongue, 
being uneaſie and unpleaſant enough in 
it ſelf, ſhould not be cumbred with any 


other Difficulties, as is done in this 


Way of proceeding. In fine, if Boys 
Invention be to be quicken'd by ſuch 
Exerciſe, let them make Themes in 


doe That find ef Thoughts: dbx DAY e, 


Wnen 


ADMIN 6 
hand, what they would ſay; Or thoſe, Tema 
who thinking only of the matter, to 
underſtand that as well as they can, 

uſe themſelves only to ſpeak/extenpore? 


Eugliſh, where they have Facility, and 
a Command of Words, and will better 


— is 
„ 
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n put into their own Language: 


And 
learn'd; let it be done the eaſieft way, 


without toiling and diſguſting the Mind, 


by ſo uneaſie an Imployment, as that 
of 2 Speeches join d to it. 8 


Verſes: A 4. 174. If theſe may be any” Res 


P 


not what Reaſon 4 Father can have, 


ſons againſt” Children's making Latin 
Themes at School, I have much more 


to ſay, and of more Weight, againſt 


their making Verſes; Verſes of any 


ſort. For if he has no Genius to Poe- 
try, tis the moſt unreaſonable thing! in 


the World, to torment a Child, and 
waſte his time about that, which can 


never ſucceed : And if he have 2 Poe- 
tick Vein, *tis to me the ſtrangeſt ring 
in the World, that the Father ſhould 


| deſire, or ſuffer it to be cheriſhed, or 


improved. Methinks the Parents ſhould 
labour to have it ſtifled, and ſuppreſ- 
ſed, as much as may ber And IT know 


to wiſh his Son a Poet, who does 


dieſire to have him bid Defianes to at 


other Callings, and Buſineſs: which is 


not yet the worſt of tlie Caſe. For if 
he proves a ſucceſsful Rhymer, and 


get once tlie Reputation of a Wit, I 
room bo it — conſidered, what Com- 


pany | 


if the Latin Tongue be to be 


pany and Places he is like to ſpend his Verf.. 
Time in, nay, and Eſtate too: For 
it is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one 
diſcovers Mines of Gold or Silver in 
Parnaſſus. Tis a pleaſant Air, but a 
barren Soil; and there are very few 
Inſtances of thoſe, who have added 
to their Patrimony by any thing they 
have reaped from thence. Poetry and 
Gaming, which uſually go together, 
are alike in this too, That they ſel- 
dom bring any Ad vantage, but to thoſe 
who have nothing elſe to live on. Men 
of Eſtates almoſt conſtantly go away 
Loſers; and 'tis well if they eſcape 
at a cheaper Rate than their whole 
Eſtates, or the greateſt part of them. 
If therefore you Would nor have your 
Son the Fiddle to every jovial Com- 
pany, without whom the Sparks could 
not reliſh their Wine, nor know how 
to paſs an Afternoon idlely; if you 
would not have him waſte his Time 
and Eſtate, to divert others, and con- 
temn the dirty Acres left him by his 
Anceſtors, I do not think you will 
much Care he ſhould be a Poet, or that 
his School-maſter ſhould enter him in 
Verſify ing. But yet, if any one will 
think Poetry a deſireable Quality in his 


Son, 


if 
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raiſe his Fancy and Parts, he muft needs 
yet confeſs, that to that end reading the 
excellent Greek and Raman. Poets is of 
more uſe, than making bad Verſes | 
of his own, in a; Language: that is 
not his own. And he, Whoſe Defign 
it is to excell in Eng liſb Poetry, would 
not, I gueſs., think the way to it 
were to make his ficlt Hdays in La- 
ns Veres. 4 1 
90. 175. Another thing very 17 
- nary in the Vulgar Method * Gram- 
mar- Schools there is, of which I fee 
no uſe at all, unleſs it be to balk young 
Lads = way to owing bas 
nch, in my Opinion, {hou 
Nas as eaſie and pleaſant as may 
be; and that which was painful in it, 
as much as poſſible quite removed. 
That which I mean, and here com- 
plain of, is, their being forced to learn 
by Heart, great Parcels of the Authors 
which are taught them; wherein 1 can 
diſcover no Advantage at all, eſpecially 
to the Buſineſs they are upon. Lan- 
guages are to be learn'd only by Rea- 
ding, and Talking, and not by Scraps 
of Authors got by Heart; which when 
a Man' 5 — IC ſtuffed wa? he has 
got 


0f 1B DYC ” 
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ris the ready way to make him one; 
than which, there is nothing lets becom- 
ing Gentleman. For what -can be 
more ridiculous,, than to mix the rich 
and handſome Thouglas and Sayings 
of x eng With a. deal ws poor Stuff of 
his OW; Which is thereby the more 
expoſed, and has no other Grace in it, 
nor will otherwiſe recommend the 
Speaker, than a thread. bare ruſſet 
Coat would, that was ſet off with large 
Patches of Scarlet, and glittering Bio- 
card. Indeed, where a Paſſage comes 
in the way, whoſe Matter is worth 
Remembrance, and the Expreſſion of 
it very cloſe and excellent (as there are 
many ſuch in the ancient Authors) it 
may not be amiſs to lodge it in the 
Mind of young Scholars, and with 
| fuch; admirable Stroaks of thoſe. great 

Maſters, ſometimes exerciſe the Me- 
mory of School- Boys. But their Lear- 
ning of their Leſſons by heart, as they 
happen to fall out in cheir Books, 
without Choice or Diſtinction, I know 
not what it ſerves for, but to miſ- 
ſpend their Time and Pains, and give 
chem. a Diſzuſt and Averſion to their 
Books, 


gorthejult Furniture of a Pedant , and e. 
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dune. Books, wherein they find nothing but 


n 


2 8 
* Sn 


uſeleſs trouble. 


4.276; L hear it's faid, That Chil- 


dren ſhould be imploy'd in getting 
things by heart, to exerciſe and im- 


prove their Memories. I could wiſh 
this were ſaid with as much Authority 
of Reaſon, as it is with forwardneſs of 


Aſſurance, and that this practice were 


eſtabliſhed upon good Obſer vation, | 


more than old Cuſtom. | For it is evi- 
dent, that ſtrength of Memory is owing 


to an happy Conſtitution, and not to 


any habitual Improvement got by Ex- 


erciſe. Tis true, what the Mind is 


intent upon, and, for fear of letting it 


lip, often imprints a freſh on it ſelf by 
frequent reflection, that it is apt to re- 


tain, but ſtill according to its o] na- 
tural ſtrength of retention. An im- 


preſſion made on Bees wax or Lead 
will not laſt ſo long as on Braſs or Steel. 
Indeed, if it be renew'd often, it may 

laſt the longer; but every new refle- 
Qing on it is a new impreſſion, and 


tis from thence one is toreckon, if one 


would know how long the Mind re- 
tains it. But the learning Pages of 
Latin by heart, no more fits the Me- 
mory for Retention of any thing = 

„„ than 


t. 
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than the graving of one Sentence in Memori. 
Lead, makes it the more capable of re- 
taining firmly any other Characters. 

If ſuch a ſort of Exerciſe of the Memory 

were able to give it Strength, and im- 

prove our Parts, Players of all other 
People muſt needs have the beſt Me. 
|| mories, and be the beſt Company. But 1 
whether the Scraps, they have got into 

their Head this way, makes them re- 
member other things the better; and 
. whether their Parts be improved pro- 
x portionably to the Pains they have ta- 
ken in getting by heart others Sayings, 
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| Experience will ſhew. Memory is fo | 
; neceſſary to all Parts and Conditions of | | 
5 Life, and ſo little is to be done without 1 
it, that we are not to fear it ſhould 1 
7 grow dull, and uſeleſs for want of Ex- | l 
|; erciſe, if Exerciſe would make it grow _ 5 
ſtronger. Bur I fear this Faculty of | 
| the Mind 1s not capable of much Help CE 
and Amendment in general by any Ex= il 
1 erciſe or Endeavour of ours, at leaſt i 
| not by that uſed upon this Pretencein || 
" || Grammar-Schools. And it Xerxes was "iy | 
1 able to call every common Soldier by "| 
Name in his Army, that conſiſted of 1 
ö no leſs than an Hundred thouſand Men, | 
II think it may be gueſſed, he got not bl 
T RV A | 
F - [ 
; if 
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this wonderful Ability by Learning his 
Leſſons, by heart when he was a Boy. 
This Method of exerciſing and impro- 


Memer:- 
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ving the Memory by toilſom Repe- 


titions without Book of what they read, 

is, I think, little uſed in the Education 

of Princes, which if it had that Advan- 

tage is talked of, ſhould be as little ne- 
glected in them as in the meaneſt 


School-boys : Princes having as much 


need of good Memories as any Men 


living, and have generally an equal 


Share in this Faculty with other Men; 
though it has never been taken care 


of this way. What the Mind is intent 
upon, and careful of, that it remem- 
bers beſt, and for the Reaſon above- 


mentioned: To which, if Method and 
Order be joyn'd, all is done, I think, 

that can be, for the Help of a weak 
Memory ; and he that will take any 


other way to do it, eſpecially that of 


charging it with a Train of other Peo- 
pole's Words, which he that learns cares 

pot for, will, I gueſs, ſcarce find the 
Profit anſwer half the Time and Pains 
1mploy*d in it. 


1 do not mean hereby, that there 


ſheuld be no Exerciſe given to Chil- 
dren's Memories. I think their Memo- 


ries 


£2 
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ries. ſhould be imploy'd but not in Memori- 
learning by roat whole Pages aut of 
Books, which the leſſon being once 
ſaid, and that Task over, are deliver'd 
up again to Oblivion and neglected for 


ever. This mends neither the Memory 


nor the Mind. What they ſhould learn 


by heart our of Authors, I have above- 
mentioned: And ſuch Wiſe and Uſeful 


Sentences being once given in charge 
to their Memories, they ſhould never 
be ſuffer*d to forget again, but be often 


eall'd to an account for them: wheres 


be to them in their future Life, as ſo 
many good Rules and Obſervations, 
they will be taught to reflect often, and 
bethink themſelves what they have to 


remember, which is the only way to 
make the Memory quick and uſeful. 
The Cuſtom of frequent Reflection will 


keep their Minds from running adrift, 
and call their Thoughts home from 
uſeleſs unatrentive roving: And there- 
fore, I think, it may do well, to give 


them ſomething every day to remem- 


ber; but ſomething ſtill, that is in it 


ſelf worth the remembring, and whar 


you would never have out of Mind, 


whenever you call, or they themſelves 
* 3 fearch 


by, beſides the Uſe thoſe Sayings may. 
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make him read the Evangeliſts in La- 
ES „ N tm 
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Memor- ſearch for it. This will oblige them 
often to turn their Thoughts inwards, | 
than which you cannot wiſh them a 


better intellectual habit. 


$. 177. But under whoſe Care ſo- 
ever a Child is put, to be taught, du- 


ring the tender and flexible Years of 
his Life, this is certain, it ſhould be 


one, who thinks Latin and Language 
the leaſt part of Education; one who 
knowing how much Vertue, and a 
well-temper*d Soul is to be preferr*d to 


any ſort of Learning or Language, makes 


it his chief Buſineſs to form the Mind 
of his Scholars, and give that a right 
_ diſpoſition : which, if once got, though 
all the reſt ſhould be neglected, would, 
in due time, produce all the reſt: and 
which if it be not got, and ſettled, fo 
as to keep out ill and vicious Habits, 
Languages and Sciences, and all the other 


Accompliſhments of Education will be 
to no purpoſe, but to make the worſe, 


or more dangerous Man. And, indeed 
Whatever {tir there is made about get- 


ting of Latin, as the great and difficult 
bulineſs, his Mother may teach it him 


her felf, if ſhe will but ſpend two or 


three hours in a day with him, and 


- ff EDHCATION:: $28 
tin to her: For ſhe need but buy a La- Latin. 
tin Teſtament, and having got ſome- 
body to mark the laſt Syllable but one 
where it is long, in Words above two 
Syllables (which is enough to regulate 
her Pronunciation and Accenting the 
Words) read daily in the Goſpels, and 
then let her avoid Underſtanding them 
in Latin if ſhe can. And when ſhe 
underſtands the Evangeliſts in Latin, 
let her, in the ſame manner, read AÆſopꝰs 
Fables, and fo proceed on to Eutropius, 
Juſtiu, and other ſuch Books. Ido not 
mention this, as an Imagination of 
what I fanſie may do, but as of a thing 
I have known done, and the Latin 
Tongue with eaſe got this wave. 
But to return to what I was ſaying: 
He that takes on him the charge of 
bringing up young Men, eſpecially 
. Young Gentlemen, ſhould: have ſome- 
thing more in him than Latin, more 
than even a Knowledge in the Liberal 
Sciences: He ſhould be a Perſon of emi- 1 
nent Vertue and Prudence, and with 
good Senſe, have good Humour, and 
the Skill to carry himſelf with gravity, 
eaſe, and kindneſs, in a conſtant Con- 
verſation with his Pupils. But of this 1 
have ſpoken at large in another place. 
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learning French and Latin, a Child, as 
has been faid, may alſo be enter'd in 


Of EDUCATION. 
&. 178. At the ſame time that he is 


Arithmetick, Geography, Chronology, 


Hiſtory, and Geometry too. For if theſe 


be taught him in French or Latin, 


Geography 


when he begins once to underftand ei- 
ther of theſe Tongues, he will get a 


knowledge in theſe Sciences, and the 


Language to boot. 


+ Geography, I think, ſhould be begun 


with: For the learning of the Figure 
of the Globe, the Situation and Boun- 
daries of the Four Parts of the World, 


and that of particular Kingdoms and 
Countries, being only an exerciſe of the 


Eyes and Memory, a child with plea- 


ſure will learn and retain them: And 


this is ſo certain, that T now live in the 


Houſe with a Child, whom his Mother 


has fo well inſtructed this way in Geo- 


graphy, that he knew the Limits of the 
Four Parts of the World, could readily 
int, being asked, to any -Country 


upon the Globe, or any Country in the 


Map of England, knew all the great 


Rivers, Promontories, Strait, and Bays 
in the World, and could find the Lon- 
gitude and Latitude of any Place, before 
he was ſix Years old. Theſe * 
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he will thus learn by fight, and have by 

roat in his Memory, is not all, I confeſs, 

that he is to learn upon the Globes. But 

yet it is a good ſtep and preparation to 
it, and will make the remainder much 

eaſier, when his Judgment is grown ripe 


327 


Geography, : 


enough for it: Beſides, that it gets ſo 


much time now; and by the pleaſure 


of knowing things, leads him on inſen- 


ſibly to the gaining of Languages. 
9. 179. When he has the natural Parts 

of the Globe well fix'd in his Memory, 
it may then be time to begin Arithme- 
tic. By the natural Parts of the Globe, 

J mean ſeveral Poſitions of the Parts 
of the Earth, and Sea, under different 


Arithme - 
tick. 


Names and Diſtinctions of Countries 
not coming yet to thoſe Artificial and 


imaginary Lines, which have been in- 
vented, and are only ſuppoſs'd for the 
better improvement of that Science. 


&. 180. Arithmetick is the eaſieſt, 
and conſequently the firſt fort of ab- 


tract Reaſoning, which the Mind 


commonly bears, or accuſtoms it ſelf 


to: And 1s of ſo general uſe in all parts 
of Life and Buſineſs, that ſcarce any 
thing is to be done without it. This 


is certain, a Man cannot have too 


much of it, nor too perfectly: He 
)))) IS 0. ſhould 
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Aritbme- 


8 Fick, * 


ſhould therefore begin to be exercis'd 


in counting, as ſoon, and as far, as he is 
capable of it; and do ſomething in 


it every Day, till he is Maſter of the 


Art of Numbers, When he underſtands | 
Addition and Sabſtraction, he may then 
be advanced farther in Geography, and 


after he is acquainted with the Poles, 


Zones, Parallel Circles, and Meridians, 
be taught Longitude and Latitude, and 


by them be made to underſtand 


the uſe of Maps, and by the Numbers 
placed on their Sides, to know the 


reſpective Situation of Countries, and 


how to find them out on the Terre- 
ſtrial Globe. Which when he can 
readily do, he may then be entered in 
the Celeſtial; and there going over 


all the Circles again, with a more par- 


ticular Obſervation of the Eclyptick, 


or Zodiack, to fix them all very clearly 
and diſtinctly in his Mind, he may be 


taught the Figure and Poſition of the 
ſeveral Conſtellations, which may be 


ſhewed him firſt upon the Globe, and 


then in the Heavens. 


When that is done, and he knows 
pretty well the Conſteliations of this 
our Hemiſphere, it may be time to 


give him ſome Notions of this our pla- 
| | netary 


netary World, and to that purpoſe Aſtrono- 
it may not be amiſs to make him a 
i 1 of the Copernican Syſtem, 
and therein explain to him the Situa- 
tion of the Planets, their reſpective 
Diſtances from the Sun, the Center off 
their Revolutions. This will prepare 
him to underſtand the Motion and 
Theory of the Planets, the moſt eaſy 
and natural Way. For ſince Aſtro- 
nomers no longer doubt of the Motion 
of the Planets about the Sun, it is fit he 
ſhould proceed upon that Hypotheſis 
which is not only the ſimpleſt and leaſt 
perplexed for a Learaer, but alſo the 
hkelieſt to be true in it ſelf. But in 
this as in all other parts of Inſtruction, 
great Care muſt be taken with Chil- 
dren, to begin with that, which is 
plain and ſimple, and to teach them as 
little as can be at once, and ſettle that 
well in their Heads, before you pro- 
ceed to the next, or any thing new 
in that Science. Give them firſt one 
ſimple Idea, and fee that they take 
it right, and perfectly comprehend 
i Ns — you go any farther, and then 
add ſome other ſimple Idea which 
lies next in your way to what you aim 
at, and ſo proceeding by gentle and 
ERV 8 inſenſible 
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pretty way (viz.) that Children __ 
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 Mftro- inſenſible ſteps, Children without Con- 
„ fuſion and Amazement, will have 


their Underſtandings opened, and their 
Thoughts extended farther, than could 


have been expected. And when any 


one has learn*d any thing himſelf, there 
is no ſuch way to fix it in his Memo- 


ry, and to incourage him to go on, 


as to ſet him to teach it others. 


Geometry, F. 181. When he has once got ſuch 
an acquaintance with the Globes, as 
is above-mentioned, he may be fit to 


be tried a little in Geometry; wherein I 


think the fix firſt Books of Eaclid 
_ enough for him to be taught- For I 
am in ſome doubt, whether more to a 
Man of Buſineſs be neceſſary or uſeful. 


At leaſt if he have a Genius and Incli- 


nation to it, being enter'd fo far by 
his Tutor, he will be able to go on of 
himſelf without a Teacher. — 


The Globes therefore muſt be | " 


died, and that diligently, and I think 
may be begun þetimes, if the Tutor 
will but be careful to diſtinguiſh, 


what the Child is capable of know- 
ing, and what not; for which this 
may be a Rule, that perhaps will go a 
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be taught any thing, that falls under Gem 
their Senſes, eſpecially their fight, as 
far as their Memories only are exer- 
ciſed: And thus a Child very young 

may learn, which is the Aquator, which 

the Meridian, &c. which Europe and 

which England upon the Globes, as 
ſoon almoſt as he knows the Rooms of 

the Houſe he lives in, if Care be ta- 

ken not to teach him too much at 
once, nor to ſet him upon a new 
Part, till that, which he is upon, be 
perfectly learn'd and fix'd in his Me- 

F 182. With Geography, Chronology Chrene: 
- ought to go hand in band. I mean 7. 
the general part of it, ſo that he may 
have in his Mind a view of the whole 
current of time, and the ſeveral con- 
ſiderable Epochs that are made uſe of 
in Hiſtory. Without theſe two, Hi- 
| ſtory, which is che great Miſtreſs of 
Prudence and Civil Knowledge; and 
ought to be the proper Study of a 
Gentleman, or Man of Buſineſs in the 
World; without Geography and Chro- 
zology, I ſay, Hiſtory will be very 
ill retained, and very little uſeful; 
but be only a jumble of Matters of 
Fact, confuſedly heaped together with- 

| | „„ Out 


| Chrono- 
log). 


out Order or Inſtruction. Tis by 


theſe two, that the Actions of Man- 


kind are ranked into their proper Pla- 
ces of Times and Countries, under 


which Circumſtances, they are not 
only much eaſier kept in the Me- 


mory, but in that natural Order, 
are only capable to afford thoſe 
Obſervations, which make a Man 


the better and the abler for reading 


them. 8 


9.18 3. When I ſpeak of Chou 
as a Science he ſhould be perfect in, I 


do not mean the little Controverſies, 


that are in it. Theſe are endleſs, and 


moſt of them of ſo little Importance 


to a Gentleman, as not to deſerve to 


be inquir'd into, were they capable 
of an eaſy Deciſion. And therefore 
all that learned Noiſe and Duſt of the 
Chronologiſt is wholly to be avoid- 
ed · The moſt uſeful Book I have ſeen 
in that part of Learning, is a ſmall 
Treatiſe of Strauchius, which is prin- 
ted in Twelves, under the Title of 
Breviarum Chroxelogium, out of which 


may be ſelected all that is neceſſary 


to be taught a young Gentleman con- 


cerning Chronology; for all that is in 
that Treatiſe a Learner need not be 
5 cumbred 
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cumbred with. He has in him the Chrone- 
moſt remarkable or uſual Epochs redu- 27 
ced all to that of the Julian Period, 
. which is the eaſieſt and plaineſt, and 
ſureſt Method, that can be made uſe 
of in Chronology. To this Treatiſe of 
' Strauchias, Helvicus's Tables may be 
added as a Book to be turned to on all 
occaſions. NG. 7 8 
9. 184. As nothing teaches, ſo no- Hiſtory. 
thing delights more than Hiſtory. The 
firſt of theſe recommends it to the 
Study of Grown Men, the latter makes 
me think it the fitteſt for a young Lad, 
who as ſoon as he is inſtructed in 
Chronology, and acquainted with the 
ſeveral Epochs in uſe in this part of 
the World, and can reduce them to 
the Julian Period, ſhould then have 
ſome Latin Hiſtory put into his Hand. 
The choice ſhould be directed by the 
eaſineſs of the Stile; for where-ever he 
begins, Chronology will keep it from 
Confuſion; and the pleaſantneſs of the 
Subject inviting him to read, the Lan- 
guage will inſenſibly be got, without 
that terrible vexation and uneaſineſs, 
which Children ſuffer, where they are 
put into Books beyond their Capacity, 
ſuch as are the Roman Orators and Po- 
Io | ets, 


nu. ofn DUCATTON. 
Hin. ets, only to learn the Roman Lan 11 
When he has by reading Maſter d * | 
eaſier, ſuch perhaps as Juſtin, Eutro- 
pins, Quintus Curtius, &c. the next 
degree to theſe, will give him no great 
Trouble: And thus by a gradual Pro- NI 
s from the plaineſt and eaſieſt Hi. 
Gt he may at laſt come to read 
the moſt difficult and ſublime of the 
Latin Authors, ſuch as are Tully, V. git, 
and Horace, 2 
_ © Erthick. F. 185. The Knowledge of Vertue, 
« all- along from the beginning, in all 
the Inſtances he is capable of, being 
taught him, more by Practice than 
Rules; and the love of Reputation in- 
ſtead of ſatisfying his Appetite, being 
made habitual in him, I know not 
whether he ſhould read any other Diſ- 
courſes of Morality, but what he finds 


in the Bible; or have any Syſtem of 1 7 

Ethicks put into his Hand, till he can rh 

read Tully's Offices, not as a Schook he 

Boy to learn Latin, but as one that . 

would be informed in the Principles and 

Precepts of Vertue, for the Conduct of oF 

Er Life. 5 5 

Civil. d. 186. When he has pretty well di | 

| Lav. geſted Twllys Offices, and added to it 1 i 
1 Bag fendorf % Officio hominis & civis, P 


"it 
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it may be ſeaſonable to ſet him upon c... 
Grotius de Jure Belli & Pacis, or which 
perhaps is the better of the two, Puf- | "it 
fendorf de Jure naturali &Gentium; | i 
"wherein he will be inſtructed in the | BY 
natural Rights of Men, and the Origi- 2.0 
nal and Foundations of Society, and 
the Duties reſulting from thence. This 
general Part of Givil-law and Hiſto- 
ry, are Studies which a Gentleman 
could not barely touch at, but con- 
ſtantly dwell upon, and never have 

done with. A Vertuous and well be- 

haved young Man, that is well verſed 

in the general Part of the Civil-law 
(which concerns not the chicane of 

private Caſes, but the Affairs and Inter- 

courſe of civilized Nations in general, 
grounded upon Principles of Reaſon) 
underſtands Latin well, and can write 
a good hand, one may turn looſe into 
the World, with great aſſurance, that 
he will find Imployment and Eſteem 
every where. © _ 2 at. 
d. 187. It would be ſtrange to ſup- Las. 
poſe an Engliſh Gentleman ſhould be 
ignorant of the Law of his Country. 

This, whatever ſtation he is in, is ſo 
requiſite, that from a Juſtice of the 
Peace, to a Miniſter of State, I know 
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no Place he can well fill without it. 1 
do not mean the chicane or wrangling. 
and captious part of the Law: a Gen- 
tleman, whoſe Buſineſs is to ſeek the 
true meaſures of Right and Wrong, 
and not the Arts how to avoid doing 
the one, and ſecure himſelf in doing 
the other, ought to be as far from ſuch 


a ſtudy of the Law, as he is concerned 
diligently to apply himſelf to that, 
wherein he -may be ſerviceable to his 


Country. And to that purpoſe, I 


think the right way for a Gentleman to 
ſtudy Our Lam, which he does not de- 


ſiign for his Calling, is to take a view 
| of our Exgliſh Conſtitution and Go- 
vernment, in the ancient Books of the 
Common Law; and ſome more modern 


Writers, who out of them have given 
an account of this Government. And 


having got a true Idea of that, then 
to read our Hiſtory, and with it join 


in every King's Reign the Laws then 


made. This will give an inſight into 


the reaſon of our Statates, and ſhew 
the true ground upon which they came 
to be made, and what weight they 
ought co re. 


F. 188. Rhetorick and Logick being 
the Arts, that in the ordinary method 


* hy, 
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- uſually follow immediately after Gram- Kerorick - 
mar, it may perhaps be wondered that £2 -. 
L have ſaid fo little of them. The rea- 
ſon is becauſe of the little advantage 
young People receive by them. For 1 
have ſeldom or never obſerved any one 
to get the Skill of reaſoning well, or 
3 ſpeaking handſomly by ſtudying thoſe 
Rules, which pretend to teach it: And 
therefore I would have a young Gen- 
tleman' take a view of them in the 
orteſt Syſtems could be found, with- 
out dwelling long on the contempla- 
tion and ſtudy of thoſe Formalities. 
Right Reaſoning is founded on ſome- 
thing elſe than the Predicaments and Pre- 
dicables, and does not conſiſt in talking 
in Mode and Figure it ſelf. Bur *cis be- 
ſides my preſent Buſineſs to enlarge up- 
on this Speculation. To. come there- 
fore to What we have in hand; if you 
would have your Son Reaſoz well, let 
him read Chillingworth; and if you 
would have him ſpeak well, let him 
be converſant in Tally, to give him 
the true Idea of Eloquence, and let him 
read thoſe things that are well write in 
Engliſb, to perfect his Style in the pu- 
rity of our Language. _ 
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| Rherorick. C. 189. If the uſe and end of right 
Legick Reaſoning, be to have right Notions, 


and a right Judgment of things; to 
diſtinguiſh berwixt Truth and Falſ- 


hood, Right and Wrong; and to act 
accordingly : be ſure not to let your 
Son be bred up in the Art and Formality 


of Diſputing, either practiſing it himſelf, 


or admiring it in others: unleſs inſtead. 


of an able Man, you deſire to have him 
an infignificant Wrangler, Opiniater in 
Diſcourſe, and priding himfelf in con- 


tradicting others; or, which is worſe, 


_ queſtioning every thing, and thinking 
there is no ſuch thing as truth to' be 
ſought, but only Victory in Diſputing. 


There cannot be any thing fo diſinge- 
nuous, fo miſ-becoming a Gentlemen, 


-or any one who pretends to be a ra- 
tional Creature, as not to yield to 


plain Reaſon, and the Conviction of 


clear Arguments. Is there any thing 
more inconſiſtent with civil Converſa- 


tion, and the end of all Debate, than not 


to take an Anſwer, though never ſo 


full and fatifactory ; but ſtill to go on 


with the Diſpute as long as equivocal 


Sounds can furniſh [a Medius terminus] 
a Term to wrangle with on the one ſide, 
or a Diſtinction on the other? whether 


pertinent 


Of BDUCATION. 329: 
pertinent or impertinent, Senſe or Non- Mero 
"ſenſe, agreeing with or contrary to 5 


what he had ſaid before, it matters not. 


For this in ſhort, is the Way and Per- 


fect ion of Logical Diſputes, That the 


opponent never take any Anſwer, nor 


the reſpondent ever yield to any Ar- 


gument. This neither of them muſt 


do, whatever becomes of Truth or 


Knowledge; unleſs he will paſs for a 
poor bafffd Wretch, and lie under the 


Diſgrace of not being able to maintain 


whatever he has once affirm'd, which 


is the great Aim and Glory in Diſpu- 
ting. Truth is to be found and ſup- 


ported by a mature and due Conſidera- 


tion of Things themſelves, and not by 
artificial Terms and Ways of Arguing: 
Theſe lead not Men ſo much into the 


diſcovery of Truth, as into a captious 


and fallacius uſe of doubttul Words, 
Which is the moſt uſeleſs and moit of- 
fenſive way of talking, and ſuch as leaſt 
ſuites a Gentleman or a lover of Truth 
of any thing in the World. 
There can ſcarce be a greater Defect 


in a Gentleman, than not to expreſs 


himſelf well either in Writing or Spea- 


king. But yet, I think I may ask my _ 
Reader, Whether he doth not know | 


2 2 2 
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R'besorek a great many, who live upon their 
Eſtates, and ſo, with the Name, ſhould 
have the Qualities of Gentlemen, who 
cannot ſo much as tell a Story as they 
ſhould; much leſs ſpeak clearly and 
perſwaſively in any Buſinels. This, 
I think, not to be ſo much their Fault, 
as the Fault of their Education. For, 


Lugicł 


I muſt without partiality do my Coun- 


trymen this right, That where they 


apply themſelves, I ſee none of their 
Neighbours out- go them. They have 


been taught Rhetorick, but yet never 
taught how to expreſs themſelves 
handſomly with their Tongues or Pens 


in the Language they are always to 


uſe: As if the Names of the Figures, 
that embell:{h?'d the Diſcourſes of thoſe 


who underſtood the Art of Speaking, 
were the very Art and Skill of Speaking 


well. This, as all other things of Pra- 
Ctice, is to be learn'd, not by a few, or a 


great many Rules given; But by 
Exerciſe and Application according to 


good Rules, or rather Patterns, till 


Habits are got, and a facility of doing, 
it well. 


Agrecable hereunto, perhaps it might 


not be amiſs, to make Children, as 


ſoon as they are capable of it, often to 
es. „ 
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Of EDUCATION, 34 
tell a Story of any thing they know; S 
and to correct at firſt the moſt remar- _ 
Ekable Fault, they are guilty of in their  _ if 
», way of putting it together. When that = | 
Fault is cured, then to ſhew them the _ 
next, and ſo on, till one after another, 
all, atleaſt the groſs ones, are mended. 

When they can tell Tales pretty well, 
then it may be time to make them 

| write them. The Fables of #/op, the 

only Book almoſt that I know fit for 
Chaldren, may afford them Matter for 

this Exerciſe of writing Exgliſb, as well 
as for reading and tranſlating to enter 
them in the Latin Tongue. When they 
are got paſt the Faults of Grammar, and 
can joyn in a continued coherent Diſ- 
cCourſe the ſeveral parts of a Story, with- 
out Bald and Unhandſom Forms of 

Tranſition (as is uſual) often repeated, 

he that deſires to perfect them yet far- 
ther in this, which is the firſt ſtep to 

ſpeaking well, and needs no invention, 
may have recourſe to Tully, and by 
putting in Practice thoſe Rules which 

that Maſter of Eloquence gives in his * 

Firſt Book De Inventione, d. 20+ make . 

them know wherein the Skill and Gra- 

ces of an handſom Narrative, accor- 
ding to the ſeveral Subjects and De 
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ſigns of it, lie. Of each of which Rules 
fit Examples may be found out, and 
therein they may be ſhewn how others 


have praQtis'd them. The antient Claſ- 


ſick Authors afford plenty of ſuch Ex. 
amples, which they ſhould be made 


not only to Tranſlate, but have ſet be- 


fore them as Patterns for their daily 


imitation. 


When they underſtand how to write 


Exeliſh with due Connexion, Propriety, 


and Order, and are pretty well Maſters 


of a tolerable Narrative Stile, they may 


be advanced to writing of Letters, 


Wherein they ſhould not be put upon 
any ſtrains of Wir or Complement; but 
taught to expreſs their own plain eaſie 


Sence, Without any incoherence, con- 
fuſion or roughneſs. And when they 


are perfect in this, they may, to raiſe 


their Thoughts, have ſet before them 
the Example of Voitures for the Enter- 
tainment of their Friends at a diſtance 


with Letters of Complement, Mirth, 
Raylery or Diverſion; and Tuih's Epi- 


files as the beſt Pattern, whether for 


Buſineſs or Converſation. The wri- 
ting of Letters has ſo much to do in all 
the occurrences of Humane Life, that 
no Gentleman can ayoid ſhewing him- 
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"7 in this kind of Writing. Occaſi * Letters. 


| will daily force him to make this uſe 


of his Pen, which, beſides the Conſe- 
quences, that in his Affairs, his well or 
ill managing of it often draws after it, 
always lays him open to a ſeverer Exa- 


mination of his Breeding, Senſe, and 


Abilities, than oral Diſcourſes; whoſe 


tranſient Faults d ying for the moſt part 
with the Sound, that gives them Life, 
and ſo not ſubject to a ſtrict review, 
more eaſily eſcape Obſervation and Cen- 


ſure. | 
Had the "Methods of Education been 


directed to their right Ends, one would 


have thought this ſo Neceſſary a Part 


could not have been neglected, whilſt 


Themes and Verſes in Latin, of no uſe 
at all, were fo conſtantly every where 
preſſed, to the racking of Childrens 
Inventions beyond their Strength; 


and hindering their chearful Progreſs 


in learning the Tongues, by unnatural 


Difficulties. But Cuſtom has ſo or- 
dain'd it, and who dares Diſobey? And 
would it not be very unreaſonable to 
require of a learned Country School- 
Maſter (who has all the Tropes and Fi- 
gures in Farnaby's Rhetoric at his Fin- 


ger sends) ta teach his Scholar to expreſs 
L 4 | himſelf 
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344 
"Oe" himſelf. handſomly in Exglſh, when it 
appears to be ſo little his Buſineſs or 
Thought, that the Boy's Mother (deſpi- 
ſed, tis like, as illiterate for not having 
read a Syſtem of Logick and Rhetorick) _ 
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out does him in it? 


To Write and Speak correfily gives 
2 Grace, and gains a favourable Atten- 


tion to what one has to ſay: And 
ſince *ris Engliſh, that an Engliſh Gent. 
will have conſtant uſe of, rhat is the 
Language he ſhould chiefly Cultivate, 
and wherein molt, care ſhould be taken 


to poliſh and perfect his Style. To 
ſpeak or write better Latin than Eng- 
th, may make a Man be taPd of, but 


he would find it more to his purpoſe 


to Expreſs himſelf well in his own 
Tongue, that he uſes every moment, 
than to have the vain Commendation 


of others for a very inſignificant qua- 
lity. This I find univerſally neglected, 


and no care taken any where to im- 
prove Loung Men in their own Lan- 
guage, that they may throughly under- 


tand and be Maſters of it. 11 any one 


among us ha ve a facility or purity more 
than ordinary in his Mother Tongue, it 
is owing to Chance, or his Genius, or 


any Fg g, rather than to his Education 
Fa 
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or any care of his Teacher. To Mind El. 
/ what Exg/iſþ his Pupil ſpeaks or writes 


is below the Dignity of one bred up {|| 
_ amongſt Greek and Latin, though he — 
have but little of them himſelf. Theſe Fil 
are the learned Languages fit only for = 
learned Men to meddle with and teach: = 
_ Engliſh is the Language of illiterate 7-0 
Vulgar. Though yet we ſee the Po. = 1! 
litie of ſome of our Neighbours hath _ "i 


not thought it beneath the Publick 

Care, to promote and reward the im- 
provement of their own Language; 
poliſhing and inriching their Tongue 
is no ſmall Buſineſs amongſt them, it 
hath Colleges and Stipends appointed 
it, and there is raiſed amongſt them a 
great Ambition and Amulation of wri- 
ting correctly; and we fee what they 
are come to by it, and how far they 
have ſpread one of the worſt Lan- 
guages poſſibly in this part of the 
World, if we look upon it as it was in 
ſome few Reigns backwards, whatever 
it be now. The great Men amongſt 
the Romans were daily exerciſing them- 
ſelves in their own Language, and we 
find yet upon Record the Names of 
Orators, who taught ſome of their 
< | JJ 5 BO 
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Engliſh. 
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ener Latin, though it were their 


Mother Tongue. 


"Tis plain, the Greeks were yet 1 more 


nice in theirs, all other Speech was 


barbarous to them, but their own, 
and no foreign Language appears to 


have been ſtudied or valued amongſt 


that learned and acute People; tho? 
it be paſt doubt, that they borrowed 


their Learning and Philoſophy from 


abroad. 
I am not here ſpeaking againſt e 


and Latin: I think they ought to be 


ſtudied, and the Latin at leaſt under- 
ſtood well by every Gentleman. But 


Whatever foreign Languages a Young 


Man meddles with (and the more he 


knows the better) that which he ſhould 
_ critically ſtudy, and labour to get a fa- 


Natura! 


cilit 5 clearneſs, and elegancy to Ex- 
preſs himſelf in, ſhould be his own, 
and to this purpoſe he ſhould daily- be 
exerciſed in it. 


. 190. Natural Philoſo phy, as a ſpecu- w 3 


oh ah lative Science, I imagine we have none, 


and perhaps, I may think I have reaſon 
to ſay, we never ſhall be able to make 
a Science of it. The Works of Nature 
are contrived by a Wiſdom , and ope- 


rate by ways too far ſurpaſſing our Fa- 


culties 
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culties to diſcover, or Capagities to Natural 
conceive, for us ever be able: 8 W 
them into a Science. Natural Philo- 
\ ſophy being the Knowledge of the Prin- 
/ ciples, Properties, and Operations of 
Things, as they are in themſelves, I 
imagine there are Two Parts of it, one 
comprehending Spirits with their Na- 
ture and Qualities; and the other Bo- 
dies. The firſt of theſe is uſually re- 
ferr'd to Metapyhſicks : But under what 
Title ſoever the conſideration of Spirits 
comes, I think it ought to go before 
the ſtudy of Matter, and Body, not as 
a Science that can be methodized into 
a Syſtem, and treated of upon Prin- 
ciples of Knowledge; but as an en- 
largement of our Minds towards a 
truer and fuller comprehenſion of the 
intellectual World, to which we are 
led both by Reaſon and Revelation. 
And ſince the cleareſt and largeſt Diſ- 
cCoveries we have of other Spirits, be- 
ſides God, and our own Souls, is im- 
parted to us from Heaven, by Reve- 
lation; I think the Information, that 
at leaſt young People ſhould have of 
them, ſhould be taken from that Reve- 
lation. To this purpoſe, I conclude, it 
would be well, if there were made a 


2 
Nane 


Nee, 
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good Hiſtory of the Bible, for young 
People to read: wherein if every thing, 
that is fit to be put into it, were laid 
down in its due Order of Time, and 


ſeveral things omitted, which are 
ſuited only to riper Age, that Con- 


fuſion, which is uſually produced by 
promiſcuous reading of the Scripture, 


as it lies now bound up in our Bibles, 


would be avoided. And alſo this o- 


ther good obtained, that by reading 


of it conſtantly, there would be in- 


ſtilled into the Minds of Children, a 


notion and belief of Spirits, they ha- 
ving ſo much to do in all the Tranſ- 
ctions of that Hiſtory, which will be 
a good Preparation to the ſtudy of Bo- 
dies. For without the notion and al- 
lowance of Spirit, our Philoſophy will 


be lame and defective in one main Part 


of it, when it leaves out the Contem- 


plation of the moſt Excellent and Poõw- 


” . 


erful Part of the Creation. Ay 


9. 191. Of this Hiſtory of the Bible, , 4 


I think too it would be well 3 if there 


were a ſhort and plain Epitome made , 


containing the chief and moſt mate- 


rial Heads, for Children to be conver- 


fant in, as ſoon as they can read. This, 
though it will lead them early _ : 
e : N lome 
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ſome Notion of Spirits, yet is not con- Natural - 
trary to e lh. above, That 1 Fp. 
would not have Children troubled  _ 
whilſt young with Notions of Spirits, 
whereby my meaning was, that I think 
it inconvenient, that their yet tender 
- Minds ſhould receive early Impreſſions 
of Goblins, Spectres, and Apparitions, 
Wherewith their Maids, and thoſe a- 
bout them, are apt to fright them into 
2 compliance with their Orders, which 
often proves a great inconvenience to 
them all their Lives after, by ſubjecting 1 
their Minds to Frights, fearful Appre- ol 
henſions, Weaknels, and Superſtition ; 
which, when Foming abroad into the 
World, and Converſation, they grow 
weary and aſham'd of, it not ſeldom 
happens, that to make as they think, 
a through Cure, and eaſe themſelves of 
a load, which has ſate ſo heavy on 
them, they throw away the thoughts 
of all Spirits together, and ſo run into 
the other but worſe extream. 1 
9. 192. The Reaſon why I would 
have this premiſed to the ſtudy of Bodies; 
and the Doctrine of the Scriptures well 
imbibed, before young Men be entered 
in Natural Philoſophy, is, becauſe Mat- 
ter being a thing, that all our Senſes 
% | are 
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are conſtantly converſant with, it is ſo 


Philoſophy: apt to poſſeſs the Mind, and exclude 


tara: When yet it is ev 


all other Beings, but Matter, that pre- 


jaudice, grounded on ſuch Principles, 
often leaves no room for the admittance 


of Spirits, or the allowing any ſuch 
things as 7mmaterial Beings in rerum na- 
Nene; that by 
mere Matter and Motion, none of the 
great Phenomena of Nature can be re- 
ſolved, to inſtance but in that com- 
mon one of Gravity, which I think im- 
poſſible to be explained by any natural 
Operation of Matter, or any other Law 


of Motion, but the poſitive Will of a 


Superiour Being, ſo ordering it. And 
therefore ſince the Deluge cannot be 
well explained without admitring ſome- 


thing out of the ordinary courſe of Na- 
ture, I propoſe it to be conſidered 


whether God's altering the Center of 
gravity in the Earth for a time (a thing 


as intelligible as gravity it ſelf, which 


a partial Deluge. But the alteration 


perhaps a little variation of Cauſes un- 
known to us would produce) will not 


0 


more eaſily account for Vas Flood 
than any Hypotheſis yet made uſe of to 


ſolve it. I hear the great Objection 


to this is, that it would produce but 


| of 
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| of the Center of Gravity once allowed, N 
tis no hard matter to conceive that the! age 15 
| Divine Power might make the Center of! 1 | 
gravity placed at a due diftance from the 
| Center of the Earth, move round it 
in a convenient ſpace of time, whereby 
the Flood would become Univertal, | 
and as I think, anſwer all the Phæno- 
mena of the Deluge as deliverd by 
Mofes, at an eaſter rate than thoſe ma- 
3 Suppoſitions that are made uſe 
to explain it. But this is not a place 
for that Argument which is here only 
mentioned by the by, to ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to ſomething 
beyond bare Matter and its Motion, 
in the explication of Natur2; to which 
the Notions of Spirits and their Power, 
as deliver'd in the Bible, where ſo 
much is attributed to their Operation, 
may be a fit Preparative, reſerving to 
a fitter Opportunity, a fuller Explica- 
tion of this Eypotheſis, and the Applica- 
tion of it to all the Parts of the De- 
luge, and any Difficulties can be ſup- 
poled i in the Hiſtory of the Flood, as 
1 rome in the Scripture. | 
5 But wed return to the ſtudy of 
4 N ö philoſ H, though the World 
be full of Sy — of it, yer I cannot 
lay, 


to be read: It is neceſſary for a Gen- 


ſome of them, to fit himſelf for Con ver- 
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tleman in this learned Age to look into 


ſation. But whether that of Des Cartes 


be pur into his Hands, as that which is 


moſt in Faſhion ; Or it be thought fit to 
give him a ſhort view of that and ſeve- 


ral other alſo, I think the Syſtems ef 
| Natural Philoſophy, that have obtained 


in this part of the World, are to be 
read, more to know the Hypotheſes, and 


to underſtand the Terms and Ways of 


Talking of the ſeveral Sets, than with 
hopes to gain thereby a comprehenſive, 


ſcientifical, and ſatisfactory Knowledge 
of the Works of Nature: Only this may 
be ſaid, that the Modern Corpuſculariaus 


talk, in moſt Things, more intelligibly. 


than the Peripateticks, who poſſeſſed the 


Schools immediately betore them. He 


that would look farther back, and ac- 


quaint himſelf with the ſeveral Opi- 


nions of the Ancients, may conſult 
Dr. Cadworth's Intellectual Syſtem; where- 


in 
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in that very learned Author hath with Nataral _ a 
| ſuch Accurateneſs and judgment colle: e 
Qed and explained the Opinions of the f 
Greek Philoſophers, that what Princi- 
ples they built on, and what were the 
chief Fhpotheſes, that divided them, is 
better to be ſeen in him, than any where 
elſe that I know. But I would not de- 
terr any one from the ſtudy of Nature, 
becauſe all the Knowledge we have, 
poſſibly can have of it, cannot be 
brought into a Science. There are very 
many things in it, that are convenient 
and neceſſary to be known to a Gentle- 
man: And a great many other, that 
will abundantly reward the Pains of the 
Curious with Delight and Advantage: 
But theſe, I think, are rather to be 
found amongſt ſuch Writers, as have 
imploy'd themſelves in making rational 
Experiments and Obſervations; than 
in ſtarting barely ſpeculative Syſtems. 
Such Writings therefore, as many of 
Mr. Boyles are, with others, that have 
mwrit of Husbandry, Planting, Garden- 
ing, and the like, may be fit for a 
Gentleman, when he has a little ac- 
- quainted himſelf with fome of the 
Syſtems of the Natura! Philoſophy in 
| Faſhion. | xd 32 8 
Eo 1 8. 194. 
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Natural 


2 


ty or Science in any Treatiſe, which 
ſhall pretend to give us a body of Va- 
rural Philoſophy from the firſt Principles 


of Bodies in general, yet the incom- 


parable Mr. Newton, has ſhewn, how 


far Mathematicks, applied to ſome 
Parts of Nature, may, upon Principles 
that Matter of Fact juſtifie, carry us 
in the knowledge of ſome, as I may ſo 
call them, particular Provinces of the 
Incomprehenſible Univerſe. And if 
others could give us ſo good and clear 


an account of other parts of Mature, as 
he has of this our Planetary World , 


and the molt conſiderable Phenomena 
$bſervable in it, in his admirsble Book, 


Phileſophie naturalis principia Mathema- 
tita, we might in time hope to be fur- 


niſhed with more true and certain 
Knowledge in ſeveral Parts of this ſtu- 
pendious Machin, than hitherto we 


9 


could, have expected. And though 


BY. ; 


there are: very few, that have Ma- 


thematicks enough to underſtand his 


Demonſtrations, yet the moſt accurate 
Mathematieians; who have examin'd 


them, allowing them to be ſuch, his 
TT ©: mob 


Narural F. 194. Though the Syſtems of Phy. WS 
P bileſophy. ſicks, that J have met with, afford lit. 
tle encouragement to look for Certain. | 
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5 Book will deſerve to be read, and] give , 
no ſmall light and pleaſure to thoſe, ! 
who) willing to underftand the Mo- 


be ente on as Propoſitions well 


6. 196. This is, in ſhort, what oY 


F have thought concerning a young Gen- 
tleman's Studies; wherein it will poſſi- 
bly be wondred , that T ſhould omit 
Greek, ſince amongſt the Grecians is to 
de found the Original as it were, and 
Foundation of all that Learning, which 


we have in this part of the World. 1 


grant it ſo; and will add, That no 


Man can paſs for a Scholar, that is 


ignorant of the Greek Tongue. But 1 


am not here conſidering of the Edu- 


cation of a profeſs'd Scholar, but of a 
Gentleman, to whom Latin and French, 


ie acknowledged to be neceſſary. 


has a mind to carry his Studies farther, 
and look into the Greet Learning, he 


will then eaſily get that Tongue him- 


ſelf: Bas if he has not that Inclinati- 
Aa 2 on, 


"ria 


, tions, Properties, and Operations of 
the great maſſes of Matter, in this 
our Solar Syſtem, will but carefully 
mind his Concluſions, which may 
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on, his learning of it under a Tutor 


Will be but loſt Labour, and much of 


his Time and Pains ſpent in that, 
which will be neglected and thrown 
away, as ſoon as he is at Liberty. 
For how many are there of an hun- 


dred, even amongſt Scholars them- 
ſelves, who retain the Greek they car- 


ried from School; or ever improve it 


to a familiar reading, and perfect un- 


577. 
bes. 


derſtanding of Greek Authors? 
To conclude this Part, which con- 
cerns a Young Gentleman's Studies, 
his Tutor ſhould remember, that his 
buſineſs is not ſo much to teach him all 
that is knowable, as to raiſe in him a 


love and eſteem of Knowledge; and 
to put him in the right way of Know- 


ing and improving himſelf, when he 
has a mind to it. | 
The Thoughts of a Tudicious Ay: 


thor on the ſubject of Languages, I 


ſhall here give the Reader, as near as I 
can, in his own way of expreſſing them. 
* LaBrug- Heſays, One can ſcarce burden Chil 
e dren too much with the knowledge 
* of Languages. They are uſeful to 
© Men of all Conditions, and they 
- © equally open them the entrance, ei- 
y "lier to the moſt ya: , or the 


6 more 


wg, 
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* more eaſy and entertaining parts of Greek, 
Learning. If this irkfome ſtudy be 
put off to a little more advanced 
* Age, Young-men either have not re- 
* ſolution enough to apply to it out 
* of choice; or ſteadineſs to carry. it 
don. And if any one has the gift = 4... - 
© of perſeverance, it is not without - 
the inconvenience of ſpending that — 

time upon Languages, which is de- 8 1 
ſtined to other uſes: And he confines 
_* ro the ſtudy of Words that Age of 
his Life that is above it, and requires 
things; at leaſt it is the looſing the 

* beſt and beautifulleſt ſeaſon of ones 
life. This large foundation of Lan- 
guages cannot be well laid but when 
every thing makes an eaſy and deep 
impreſſion on the Mind; when the 
Memory is freſh, ready, and tenacious; 
whenthe Head and Heart are as yet 
free from Cares, Paſſions, and De- - 
ſigns; and thoſe on whom the Child 1 
depends have authority enough to 9 
keep him cloſe to a long continued ll 
application. I am perſwaded that the 3 
© ſmall number of truly Learned, and h 
the multitude of ſuperficial preten- „ 
ders, is owing to the neglect of this. : 
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Greek, "A 
this obſerving Gentleman, that Lan. 


I think every body will agree with 


guages are the proper ſtudy of our 
firſt Years. But *tis to be conſidered 
by the Parents and Tutors, what 


. Tongues tis fit. the Child ſhould learn. 


For it muſt be confeſſed, that it is 


fruitleſs Pains, Ad loſs of Time to 


learn a Language which in the courſe 


of Life that he is deſigned to, he is 
never like to make uſe of, or which 
one may gueſs by his Temper he will 
wholly neglect and loſe again, as ſoon 
as an approach to Manhood, - ſetting 


him free from a Governor, - ſhall put 


him into the hands of his own Incli- 


nation, which is not likely to allot. 


any of his time to the cultivating the 
learned Tongues; or diſpoſe him to 


mind any other Language, but what 
daily uſe, or ſome particular neceſſity 

Bl force uporthim, oo 2f3e 
But yet for the fake of thoſe who are 


deſigned to be Scholars, I will add 


what the ſame Author ſubjoyns to 
make good his foregoing remark. Ir 


therefore may be a fit rule for Tutors 


will deferve to be confidered by all 
who deſire to be truly Learned, and 


to 
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to inculcate, and leave with their Pu- Seel. 
pils to guide their future Studies — 
The Study, /s he, of the original 
text can never be ſufficiently recom- 
mended. Tis the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, 
and molt agreeable way to all forts 
of Learning. Draw from the ſpring 
head, and take not things at ſecond 
hand. Let the Writings of the great 
_ « Maſters be never laid; aſide, dwell 

upon them, ſettle them in your Mind, 
and cite them upon occaſion; make 
it your Buſineſs throughly to un- 

«.derſtand them in their full Extent, 
and all their Circumſtances: Ac» 
« quaint your ſelf fully with the prin- 
« Ciples of Original Authors; bring 
them to a conliſtency, and then do 
you your ſelf make your deductions. 
In this ſtate were the firſt Commen- 
o 
6 
c 
0 


R K «a «A 


tators, and do not you reſt till you 
bring your ſelf to the ſame. Content 
not your ſelf with thoſe borrowed 
lights, nor guide your ſelf by their 
views, but where your own fails 
you, and leaves you in the dark. 
Their Explications are not yours, 
and will give you the ſlip. On the 
contrary, your own Obſervations 
are the product of your own Mind, 
% - . © where 


4 a * 0 ; * 2 
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nere 1 will 8 and be rade 
at hand upon all occaſions in con- 

verſe, conſultation, and diſpute. Loſe 

not the pleaſure it is to ſee that you 
were not ſtop'd in your reading, but 
by difficulties that are invincible; 
© where the Commentators and Scho- 


liaſts themſelves are at a ſtand, and 


have e to ſay. Thoſe copious 


* Expoſitors of other places, who with 


* a vain and pompous overflow of 


Learning power'd out on paſſages 


J plain and eaſy in themſelves are ve- 


ry free of their Words and Pains 
| where there is no need. Convince 
* your ſelf fully by thus ordering; your 


Studies that *tis nothing but Mens 


b lazineſs which hath encouraged pe- 
dantry to cram rather than enrich 
© Libraries, and to bury good Authors 
t under heaps of Notes and Commen- 
© taries, and you will perceive that 


fſloath herein hath acted againſt it 


© ſelf and its own intereſt, by multi- 


* plying reading, and enquiries, ande 


* encreaſing the pains. it endeavourd 


* to avoid. 
This, tho? it may ſeem. to concern 
none but direct Scholars, is of ſo great” 


3 255 Tor the _ ordering of their 
| Ed uca- 
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Education and Studies, that I hope I Greek... 
/ ſhall not be blamed for inſerting of 
it here, eſpecially if it be conſidered _ 
that it may be of uſe to Gentlemen 
too when at any time they have a 
mind to go deeper than the ſurface, 
and get to themſelves a ſolid fa- 
tisfactory and maſterly infight in any 

part of Larning. ; 


LY 
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Order and Conſtancy are faid to Method. 
make the great difference between one 
Man and another: This I am ſure, 
nothing ſo much clears a Learner's 
Way, helps him fo much on in it, 
and makes him go ſo eaſie and fo far in 
any Enquiry, as a good Method. His 
_ Governor ſhould take pains to make 
him ſenſible of this, accuſtom him to 
order, and teach him Method in all the 
application of his Thoughts; fhew 
him wherein it lies, and the Ad van- 
tages of it; acquaint him with the 
ſeveral forts of it, either from gene- 
ral to Particulars, or from Particulars 
to what is more general; exerciſe him 


iz both of them; and make him 
ſee, in what caſes each different Me- 
thod is moſt proper, and to what ends 

it beſt ſerves . 


W 
* 
. 
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in 
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Method. 
CN 


' Methed In Hiſtory the Order of Time ſhould 
govern, in Philoſophical Enquiries that 
of Nature, which in all Progreſſion is 


do po from the place one is then in, to 


that which joyns and lies next to it; 


and fo it is in the Mind, from the 
knowledge it ſtands poſſeſſed of alrea. 


dy, to that which lies next, and is co- 
herent to it, and ſo on to what it aims 


at, by the ſimpleſt and moſt uncom- 


great uſe to his 


fully to avoid diſtinctions in terms, 


clear Idea's. 


Dancing. 


pounded parts it can divide the Matter 


1 


into. To this purpoſe, it will be of 
Pupil ro accuſtom him 


to Diſtinguiſh well, that is, to have di- 
ſtint Notions, where-ever the Mind 
can find any real difference, but as care- 


where he has not diſtinct and different 


d. 196. Beſides what is to be had 


from Study and Bocks, there are other 
Accompliſhments neceſſary for a Gentle- 
man, to be got by exerciſe, and to 
Which time is to be allowed, and for 
which Maſters muſt be had. © 
Dancing being that which gives 
Graceful Motions all the life, and above 
all things Manlineſs, and a becoming 
Confidence to young Children, I 


think it cannot be learn'd too early, 


after 
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| / Strength capable of it. But you muſt 
be ſure to have a good Maſter, that 
| knows, and can teach, what is graceful 
and becoming, and What gives a free- 
dom and eaſineſs to all the Motions of 


the Body. One that teaches not this, 
is worſe than none at all, Natural Un- 


faſhionableneſs being much better, than 
apiſh, affected Poſtures; and I think 
it much more ' paſſable ro put off the 


Hat, and make a Leg, like an honeſt 


Country Gentleman, than like an ill- 
faſhion'd Dancing-Maſter. For as for 


the jigging part, and the Figures of 


Dances, I count that little, or nothing, 
farther, than as it tends to rann e 
ful Carriage. 


. 197. Muſick is chought to have Muſick, 
ſome affinity with Dancing, and a good 
Hand, upon ſome Inſtruments, is by 
many People ene valued. But it 


Waſtes ſo much of a young Man's time, 


to gain but a moderate Skill in it; and 
engages often in ſuch odd Company, | 


that many think it much better ſpared; 


And I have, amongſt Men of Parts 
and Buſineſs, ſo ſeldom heard any one 
commended, or eſteemed for having 


Mn Excellency in * ck, that: 3 | 
1 M 
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after they are once of an Age and Daneing. 
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_ Liſtof Accompliſhments, I think I may 
give it the laſt place. Our ſhort Lives 


will not ſerve us for the attainment of 


all things; nor can our Minds be al- 
ways intent on ſomething to be learn'd. 


The weakneſs of our Conſtitutions, 


both of Mind and Body, requires, that 
we ſhould be often unbent: And he, 
that will make a good uſe of any part 


of his Life, muſt allow a large Portion 
of it to Recreation. At leaſt this muſt 


not be denied to young People, unleſs 
whilſt you, with too much haſte, make 
them old, you have the diſpleaſure to 
ſet them in their Graves, or a ſecond 
Childhood, ſooner than you could wiſh. 


And therefore, I think, that the Time 
and Pains allotted to ſerious Improve- 
ments, ſhould be employ*d about things 


of moſt uſe and conſequence, and that 
too in the Methods the moſt eaſie and 


ſhort, that could be at any rate obtain- 
ed: And perhaps, as I have aboveſaid, _ 
it would be none of the leaſt Secrets of 
Education, to make the Exerciſes in + 
the Body and the Mind, the Recreation | 
one to another. I doubt not but that 


ſomething might be done in it, by a 
| prudent Man, that would well conſis 
-_— 5 der 


all thoſe things, that ever came into the 


e m—rmn cmwAaA 


der the Temper and Inclination of his Muſick." 
| / Pupil. For he that is wearied either 
with Study or Dancing, does not deſire 
| preſently to go to ſleep; but to do ſome- 
thing elſe, which may divert and de- 
light him. But this muſt be always re- 
membred, that nothing can come into 

the account of Recreation, that is not 

done with delighlt. 


% 


. 198. Fencing and Riding the Great 
Horſe, are look*d upon as ſo neceſſary _ 
parts of Breeding, that it would be 

thought a great omiſſian to neglect them: 

The latter of the two being for the moſt 

part to be learn'd only in great Towns; 

Is one of the beſt Exerciſes for Health, 
Which is to be had in thoſe Places of * 
EKEaſe and Luxury: And upon that ac- | 

count, makes a fit part of a young Gen- 

tleman's Employment during his abode 
there. And as far as it conduces to 

give a Man a firm and graceful Seat on 

Horſe- back, and to make him able to 

teach his Horſe to ſtop and turn quick, 
| And to reſt on his Hanches, is of uſe to 
2 Gentleman both in Peace and War. 
But whether it be of moment enough 
to be made a Buſineſs of, and deſerve 

to take up more of his time, than ſhould 

barely for his Health be eee at 
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4 Maße due intervals in ſome ſuch vigorous Ex- 
ecee.rcciſe, I ſhall leave to the Diſcretion f / 
Parents and Tutors, who will do Weft 
to remember, in all the parts of Educa. 
tion, that moſt time and application is 
to be beſtowed on that, which is like 
to be of greateſt conſequence, and fre- 
quenteſt uſe, in the ordinary courſe and 
occurrences of that Life, the young 
Man is aan" fer. 0h" 3 
 rencing. H. 199. As for Fencing, it ſeems. to 
— 1 9 0 Exerciſe for Health, but dan- 
room ro the Life. The confidence of 
zeir Skill being apt to engage in Quar- 
rels, thoſe that think they have learn'd 
to uſe their Swords. This Preſump- 
tion makes them often more touchy 
than needs, on Points of Honour, and 
flight or no provocations. Young Men 
in their warm Blood are forward to 
think, they have in vain learned to 
. Fence, if they never ſhew their Skill 
and Courage in a Duel: and they ſeem 
to have Reaſon. But how many fad 
Tragedies that Reaſon has been the Oc- 
caſion of, the Tears of many a Mother 
can witneſs. A Man that cannot Fence 
will be more careful to keep out of Bul- 
5 lies and Gameſters Company, and will 
: not be half ſo apt to ſtand upon Pun- 
Sie, 
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- Ailio's, nor to give Affronts, or fiercely Fencing.” 
juſtifie them when given, which is that 

Which uſually makes the Quarrel. And  _ | 
When a Man is in the Field, a mode- „ 
rate Skill in Fencing rather expoſes him 7h ” 
to the Sword of his Enemy, than ſe- 2 
» cures him from it. And certainly a i 
; 4 
| 


| Man of Courage who cannot Fence at 
all, and therefore will put all upon one 
' thruſt, and not ſtand parrying, has tje | 
odds againſt a moderate Fencer, eſpe- A 
_ cially if he has Skill in Mreſtling. And 
therefore, ifany Proviſion be to be made 
againſt ſuch Accidents, and a Man be 
to prepare his Son for Duels, I had 
much rather mine ſhould be a good 
Wreſtler, than an ordinary Fencer, 
which is the moſt a Gentleman can 
attain to in it, unleſs he will be 
conftantly in the Fencing- School, and 
every Day exerciſing. But ſince Fen- 
eing and Riding the great Horſe, are 
ſo generally looked upon as neceſſary 
Qualifications in the breeding of a Gen- 
tleman, it will be hard wholly to deny 
any one of that rank theſe Marks of 
Diſtinction. I ſhall leave it therefore 
to the Father, to conſider, how far te 
Temper of his Son, and the Station he 
is like to be in, will allow, en, 


Fencing. him to comply with Faſhions, which | 
having very little to do with civil Life, 
were yet formerly unknown to the moſt 
Warlike Nations; and ſeem to have 

added little of Force, or Courage to 
thoſe, who have received them, unleſs 
_ we will think Martial Skill or Proweſs, 
have been improved by Daelling, with 
which Fencing came into, and with 
which, I perſume, it will go out of the 
World. 5 | 
gd. 260. Theſe are my preſent 
Thoughts concerning Learning and 
Accompliſhments. The great Buſineſs of 
all is Vertae and Wiſdom. 


Mulan, numen deſt f fit rudi. 


Teach him to get a Maſtery over his 
Inclinations, and ſabmit his Appetite to 
Reaſon, This being obtained, and by 
conſtant practice ſettled into Habit, 
the hardeſt part of the Task is over. 
To bring a young Man to this, I know. 
nothing which ſo much contributes; 
as the love of Praiſe and Commenda- 
tion, which ſhould therefore be inſtil- 
led into him by all Arts imaginable. 
Make his Mind as ſenſible of Credit 
and ſhame as may be: And when you 
; . have 


have done that, you have put a Prin. Fencmng. 


ciple into him, which will influence his 
Actions, when you are not by, to which 


lle fear of a little ſmart of a Rod is not 


comparable, and which will be the pro- 
per Stock, whereon afterwards to graft 
the true Principles of Morality and Re- 
gion. „ 
add, which as ſoon as I mention, I ſhall 
run the danger of being ſuſpeſted to 
have forgot what Iam about, and what 
I have above written concerning Educa. 
tion, all tending towards a Gentleman's 
Calling, with which a Trade ſeems 
wholly to be inconſiſtent. And yet, I 
cannot forbear to ſay, I would have 
him learn 4 Trade, 4 Manual Trade; 
nay two or three, but one more par- 
ticularly. 1. 8 
S. 202. The buſy Inclination of 
Children, being always to be directed 
to ſome thing, that may be uſeful to 


them, the Advantages propos'd, from 
what they are ſet about may be conſi- 


e 9. e * 


3 dered of two Kinds; 1. Where the Skill 
it ſelf, that is got by exerciſe, is worth 
the having. Thus Skill not only in 
Languages, and learned Sciences, but 
in Painting, Turning, Gardening, 


Bb Tempering, 
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d. 201. I have one Thing more to e. 


270 Of EDUCATION. 
Trade. Tempering, and Working in Iron, and 
all other uſeful Arts is worth the having. 
2. Where the Exerciſe it ſelt, without 
any Conlideration, is neceſſary, or uſe. _ 
ful for Health. Knowledge in ſome 
things is fo neceſſary to be got by MF 
Children, whilſt they are young, that 
ſome part of their time is to be allotted 
to their improvement in them, though 
thoſe Imploy ments contribute nothing 
at all to their health: Such are Reading, 
and Writing, and all other ſedentary 
Studies, for the cultivating of the Mind, 
which unavoidably take up a great part 
of Gentlemens time, quite from their 
Cradles. Other Manual Aris, which 
are both got, and exerciſed by Labour, 
do many of them, by that Exerciſe, 
not only increaſe our Dexterity and 
Skill, but contribute to our Health too, 
efpecially, ſuch as imploy us in the 
open Air. In theſe, then, Health and 
Improvement may be joyn'd together, 
and of theſe ſhould ſome fit ones be 
choſen, to be made the Recreations of 0 
one, Whoſe chief Buſineſs is with Books | 
and Study. In this Choice, the Age 
and Inclination of the Perſon is to be 2 
conſidered, and Conſtraint always to 1 
be avoided in bringing him to it. For : 
1 , Commanc 
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Command and Force may often create, Trades 


but can never cure an Averſion: And 
whatever any one is brought to by 
compulſion, he will leave as 1001 as he 
can, and be little profitted, and leſs 
recreated by, whilſt he is at it. 


0 That which of all others Painting. 
© would pleaſe me beſt, would be a Pain. 


ter, were there not an Argument or 
two againſt ir not eaſie to be anſwered, 


Firſt, ill Painting is one of the worſt 


things in the World; and to attain 4 
tolerable degree of Skill in it, requires 
too much of a Man's Time. If he has 

_ natural Inclination to it, it will en- 

danger the neglect of all other more 

uſeful studies, to give way to that; 
and if he have no inclination to it, all 
the Time, Pains, and Money ſhall be 
employ'd in it, will be thrown away 
to no purpoſe. Another Reaſon why 


1 am not for Paintin 7 in a Gentleman, 85 


is, Becauſe it is a ſedentary Recrea- 
tion, which more employs the Mind 
LY than the Body. A Gentleman's niore 


ſerious Employment I look on to be 


8 2 and when that demands relax- 


* ation and refreſhment, it ſhould be in 


me Exerciſe of the Body, which un- 


| Ana the Thought, and confirms the 
B b 2 IN Health 
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Painting. 


Garde- 
ning " 
4 


Tyner. 
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Reaſons I am not for Painting. 


S. 204 In the next place, for a 
Country-Gentleman, I ſhould propoſe 


one, or rather both theſe; vg. Gardex- 


ing or Husbandry in general, and wor- 
king in Wood, as a Carpenter, Joyner, 
or Turner, theſe being fit and healthy 
Recreations for a Man of Study, or 
Buſineſs. For ſince the Mind endures 
not to be conſtantly employ'd in the 
fame Thing, or way; and ſedentary or 
ſtudious Men, ſhould have ſome Exer- 
ciſe, that at the ſame time might divert 


their Minds, and employ their Bodies; I 


know none that could do it better for 


being skill'd in the one of them, he will 
be able to govern and teach his Garde- 
ner; by the other, contrive and make 


a Country-Gentleman, than theſe two, 


the one of them, affording him Exer- 


ciſe, when the Weather or Seaſon keeps 
him from the other. Beſides, that by 


a great many Things both of delight 


and uſe: Though theſe I propoſe not as 
the chief end of his Labour, but as Tem- 
ptations to it; Diverſion from his other 
more ſerious Thoughts and Employ- 
ments, by uſeful and healthy manual Ex- 


erciſe, being what I chiefly aim at in it. 


| 9. 205 


of EDUCATION: 
Healch and Strength. For theſe two _ 
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$.205- The great Men among the Jenner. 
Ancients, underſtood very well how to 


reconcile manual Labour with Affairs 
of State, and thought it no leſſening 
to their Dignity to make the one the 


Recreation to the other. That indeed 
Which ſeems moſt generally to have 
imploy'd and diverted their ſpare hours 
was Agriculture. Gideon amongſt the 


Jews was taken from Thraſhing, as 
well as Cincinnetus amongſt the Ro- 


mans from the Plough, to Command 
the Armies of their Countries againſt 


their Enemies, and 'tis plain their dex- 


terous handling of the Flayl or the 


Plough, and being good Workmen 


with theſe Tools, did not hinder their 


Skill in Arms, nor make them leſs able 
in the Arts of War or Government. 


They were great Captains and Stateſ= 
men as well as Husbandmen. Cato 


ö £4 


major, Who had with great Reputation 
born all the great Offices of the Com- 


, monwealth, has left us an Evidence 


under his own Hand, how much he 


was verſed in Country Affairs; and as 


I remember, raus thought Gardening 


ſo little beneath the Dignity and Gran- 


duer of a Throne, that he ſhew'd Ne- 


nuplhon a large Field of Fruit trees all of 


7 
- 


OATS, re 
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JIqyuer. 


Recrea- 
tion. 
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his own Planting. The Records of . 
tiquity both amongſt Jews and Gentiles, 
are ſull'of Inſtances of this kind, if it 
were neceſſary to recommend uſeful 
| Recreations by Examples. 
. 206. Nor let it be thought that 1 


miſtake, when 1 call theſe or the like 
Exerciſes of Manual Arts, Diverſions 
or Recreations: For Recreation 1s not 


being Idle (as every one may obſerve) 


but eaſing the wearied part by change 


of Buſineſs: Bud he that thinks Di. 


verſion may not lie in hard and n 
Labour, forgets the early riſing, hard 


riding, heat, cold and hunger o "Huntf- 
men, *which is yet known to. be the 
conſtant Recreation of Men of the 
greateſt Condition. Delving, Planti ing, 


Hnaoculating, or any the like profitab 


Employments, would be no lefs a Di- 
verſion, than any of the idle Sports in 
faſhion, if Men could but be brought 
to delight in them, which Cuſtom and 
Skill in a Trade will quickly bring any 
one to do. And I doubt not, but there 


are to be found thoſe, who being fre- " 
quently calld to Cards, or any other 


Play, by thoſe they could not refuſe,” 


have been more tired with theſe Re- 


creations, than with any the moſt ſerious 
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Employment of Life, though the Play; Wees. 


has been ſuch, as they have e 


had no averſion to, and with whic 
they could willingly ſometimes divert 


themſelves. 


/- 0, 207, Play, wherein Perſons of 
Condition, eſpecially Ladies, waſt fo 
much of their time, is a plain inſtance 
to me, that Men cannot be perfectly 
1dle; they muſt be doing ſomething. 
For how elſe could they fit ſo many 

hours toiling at that, which generally 
8 more Vexation than Delight to 


2 ple, whilſt they are actually en- 


5 gd in it? 'Tis certain, 2 


ves no Satisfaction behind it to tho 


who reflect when it is over, and it no 
Way profits either Body or Mind: As 
to their Eſtates, if it ſtrike ſo deep as 
to concern them, i it is a Trade then, and 
not a Recreation, wherein few, that 
have any thing elſe to live on, thrive: 
and at beſt, a thriving Ga meſter has but 
à poor Trade on't, who fills his Pockets 
at the price of his Reputation 


Recreation belongs not to People, 


ot waſted and wearied with the Em- 


elde of their Calling. The Skill 


ould be, ſo to order their time of Re- 
„55 * creation, 


375 


_ who are Strangers to Buſineſs, and are 
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Aerea creation, that it may relax and refreſh 
en. the part, that has been exerciſed, and | 
is tired, and yet do ſomething, which | 
beſides the preſent Delight and Eaſe, 
may produce, what will afterwards be 
profitable. It has been nothing but the 
Vanity and Pride of Greatneſs and Ri- 
ches, that has brought unprofitable and 
dangerous Paſtimes (as they are call'd) 
into faſhion, and perſuaded People into 
a belief, that the learning or putting 
their hands to any thing, that was uſe- 
ful, could not be a Diverſion fit for a 
Gentleman. This has been that, which 
has given Cards, Dice, and Drinking, 
Jo much Credit in the World: And 
a great many throw a way their ſpare 
Hours in them, through the prevalency 
of Cuſtom, and want of ſome better 
Employment to fill up the Vacancy of 
Leiſure, more than from any real de- 
light is to be found in them. They 
cannot bear the dead weight of un- 
imploy*d time lying upon their hands, 
nor the uneaſineſs it is to do nothing at 
all: and having never learn'd any lau- 
dable manual Art wherewith to divert 
themſelves, they have recourſe to thoſe 
fooliſh, or ill ways in uſe, to help off 
their Time, which a rational Man, till 
hz. "7.7 +  "eorrupiſe 


- » corrupted by Cuſtom, could find very 


1% ͤ ET. 
gi. 268, I ſay not this, that I would 
never have a young Gentleman accom- 
modate himſelf to the innocent Diver- 
ſions in faſhion, amongſt thoſe of his 
Age and Condition. I am fo far from 
having him auſtere and moroſe to that 
degree, that I would perſuade him to 
more than ordinary complaiſance for 
all the Gaieties and Diverſions of thoſe 
he converſes with, and be averſe or 
teſty in nothing, they ſhould deſire of 
him, that might become a Gentleman 
and an honeſt Man. Though as to 
Cards and Dice, I think the ſafeſt and 
beſt way is never to learn any Play up- 
on them, and ſo to be incapacitated for 
thoſe , dangerous Temptations and in- 
_ croaching Waſters of uſeful Time. 
But allowance being made for idle and 
jovial Converſation, and all faſhionable 
Eine Recreations; I fay, a young 


_ Man will have time enough, from his 


» ſerious and main Buſineſs, to learn al- 


' moſt any Trade. *Tis want of appli- Trade. 


cation, and not of leiſure, that Men 
are not skilful in more Arts than one; 
and an Hour in a Day, conſtantly em- 


ploy'd in ſuch a way of Diverſion, will 
_ . 


478 Of EDUCATION. 
Trade, carry a Man, in a ſhort time, a great 
| deal farther, than he can imagine: 

which if it were of no other uſe, but 
to drive the common, vicious uſeleſs, 
and dangerous Paſtimes out of faſhion ; 
and to ſhew there was no need of them 
would deſer ve to be encouraged. If 
Men from their youth were weaned | | 
from that ſauntring Humour, wherein 
ſome out of Cuſtom, let a good part of l | 


their Lives run uſeleſly away, without 
either Buſineſs or Recreation, they F. 
would find time enough to acquire dex. 5 
terity and Skill in hundreds Things : | 

Which though remote from their proper 1 
Callings, would not at all interfere with Þf } 
them. And therefore, I think, for this, 
as well as other Reaſons before- men- 


| ' tioned; a lazy, liſtleſs Humour, that 

| - _ adlely dreams away the days, is of all 

| others the leaſt to be indul ed, or per- 
mitted in young People. It is the pro- 
per ſtate of one Sick, and out of order 

in his Health, and is tolerable in no 


body elſe, of what Age or Condition 
r woo, 
. . 209. To the Arts above-mentio. 
1 ned, may be added Fer, Varni- 
bing, Graving, and ſeveral ſorts of 
working in Iron, Braſs, and * 


* 5 
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And if, as it happens to moſt young Trade. 
Gentlemen, that a conſiderable part of - 
his Time be ſpent in a great Town, = 
| | he may learn to cut, poliſh, and fer 
| } pretions Stones, or employ himſelf in 
grinding and poliſhing Optical Glaſſes. 
Amongſt the great variety there is of 
13 ingenious Manual Arts, *twill be im- 
poſſible that no one ſhould be found to 
pleaſe and delight him, unleſs he be ei- 
ther idle or debauch'd, which is not to 
be ſuppoſed in a right way of Educa- 
gon. And ſince he cannot be always 
 employ*d in Study, Reading, and Con- 
{| | vetfation, there will be many an Hour, 
|| befides what his Exerciſes will take 
up, which, if not ſpent this way, wil! 
be ſpent worſe. For, I conclude, a 
young Man will ſeldom deſire to fit 
perfectly ftill and idle; or if he does, *tis 


* 


_ fault that ought to be mended. 5 
F. 210. But if his miſtaken fa. I 
rents, frightned with the diſgraceful | 
Names of Mechanick and Trade, ſhall | 


| have an averſion to any thing of this oY 

kind in their Children; yet there is 

one thing relating to Trade, which I 
when they conſider, they will think 
abſolutely neceſſary for their Sons to 


* 


learn. 


Merchants 


"or N 
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Mer- 
chants 
Accompts. 


keeps an Accompt of his Income and 
Expences, and thereby has conſtantly 
under view the courſe of his domeſtick 


Merthants Accompts, though a Science 
not likely to help a Gentleman to get 
an Eſtate, yet poſſibly there is not any 


thing of more uſe and efficaſy, to 
make him preſerve the Eſtate he has. 


Tis ſeldom obſerved, that he who 


Affairs, lets them run to ruine: And I 


doubt not but many a Man gets behind- 


hand, before he is aware, or runs fur- 


ved its Name, and has been ch 


ther on, when he is once in, for want 


of this Care, or the Skill to do it. 1 


would therefore adviſe all Gentlemen 


to learn perfectly Merchants Accompts, 


and not to think it is a Skill, that be- 


longs not to them, becauſe it has recei- 


than Arithmetick) perhaps it will not 


be amiſs, that his Father from thence- 
forth, require him to do it in all his 


Concernments. Not that I would have 


him ſet, down every Pint of Wine, or 


Play, that coſts him Money; the gene+ 


ral Name of Expences will ſerve for 


ſuch 
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| iefly 
practiſed by Men of Traffic. 
9. 211. When my young Maſter 
has once got the Skill of keeping Accounts 
(which is a Buſineſs of Reaſon more 


0 
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. ſuch things well enough: Nor would 1 Mer- 


have his Father look ſo narrowly into 
theſe Accounts, as to take occaſion 


| 81 | 
3 — 


chants 


Accompts. 


from thence to criticize on his Expen- 
ces. He mult remember that he him- 


ſelf was once a young Man, and not 


forget the Thoughts he had then, nor 
the Right his Son has to have the ſame, 


and to have allowance made-for them. 


If therefore, I would have the young 
Gentleman obliged to keep an Account, 
it is not at all to have that way a check 


upon his Expences (for what the Fa- 


be fully Maſter of) but only, that he 


ther allows him, he ought to let him 


might be brought early into the Cuſtom 


of doing it, and that that might be 
made familiar and habitual to him be- 
times, which will be ſo uſeſul and ne- 
ceſſary to be conſtantly practiſed the 
whole Courſe of his Life. A Noble 


Venetian, whoſe Son, wallowed in the 


Plenty of his Father's Riches, finding 
his Son's Expences grow very high and 
extravagant, ordered by his Caſheer to 
let him have for the future, no more 
Money, than what he ſhould count, 
when he recived it. This one would 


think no great reſtraint to a young 


freely 


Gentleman's Expences, who could 


Mer- 
chants 


Accompes. 


* 


freely have as much Money, as he 
would tell. But, yet this, to one who 


was uſed to nothing but the purſuit of 


his Pleaſures, proved a very great trou- 


ble, which at laſt ended in this ſober 


and advantageous Reflection. If it be 


ſo much Pains to me barely to count 


the Money, I would ſpend, What La- 
bour and Pains did it colt my Anceſtors, 


not only to count, but get it? This 


rational Thought, ſuggeſted by this 


little Pains impos'd upon him, wrought 
ſo effectually upon his Mind, that it 
made him take up, and from that time 


forwards, prove good Husband. This 


at leaſt every body muſt allow, that 


nothing is likelier to keep a Man with- 


in compals, than the having conſtantly 


before his Eyes, the ſtate of his Affairs 


in a regular courſe of Account. 


Travel. | 


| & 212. The laſt part uſually in Edu 
cation is Travel, which is commonly 


rhought to finiſh the Work, and com- 


pleat the Gentleman. I conſeſs Travel. 
into Foreign Countries has great Ad- 
voantages, but the time uſually choſen 
to ſend young Men abroad, is I think, 


of all other, that which renders them 
leaſt capable of reaping thoſe Advan- 
tages. Thoſe which are propos'd, as to 


the 
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with People of Tempers, Cuſtoms, and 
Ways of living, different from one a- 


3 


nother, and eſpecially from thoſe of his 


Pariſh and Neighbourhood. But from 


' Sixteen to one and Twenty, which is 
the ordinary time f Travel, Men are of 


all their Lives, the leaſt ſuited to theſe 


Improvements. The firſt Seaſon to get 


Foreign Languages, and from the 
Tongue to their true Accents, I ſhould 
think, ſhould be from Seven to Four- 
teen or Sixteen; and then too a Tutor 


with them is uſeful and neceſſary, who 


may, with thoſe Languages, teach 
them other things. But to put them 
out of their Parents view at a great diſ- 


tance, under a Governour, When they 


think themſelves, too much Men to 
be governed by others, and yet have 


not Prudence and Experience enough to 


govern themſelves, what is it, but to 


expoſe them to all the greateſt Dangers 


of their whole Life, when they have 


the leaſt Fence and Guard againſt them? 
Till that boyling boiſtrous part of Life 
comes in, it may be hoped, the Tutor 


may 


., 0c EANEATFON a. 
the main of them, may be reduced to Travel. 
3 theſe Two, firſt Language, ſecondly 
an Improvement in Wiſdom and Pru- 

_ dence, by ſeeing Men, and n 


9 
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Travel, may have ſome Authority: Neither 
the ſtubborneſs of Age, nor the Tem- 
ptation or Examples of others can take 
him from his Tutor's conduct till Fif- 
teen or Sixteen: But then, when he 
begins to conſort himſelf with Men, 
and think himſelfe one; when he comes 
to reliſh, and pride himſelf in manly 
| Vices, and thinks it a ſhame to be any 
Ts longer under the Controul and Con- 
4 duct of another, what can be hoped 
| from even the moſt careful and diſcreet 
Governour, when neither he has Power 
to compel, nor his Pupil a diſpoſition 
to be perſwaded; but on the contrary, 
has the advice of warm Blood, and JF 
prevailing Faſhion, to hearken to the «{ 
Temptations of his Companions, juſt 
. as Wiſe as himſelf, rather than to te 
perſwaſions of his Tutor, who is now 
looked on as the Enemy to his Free- 
dom? And when is a Man fo like to 
miſcarry, as when at the ſame time he 
is both raw and unruly? This is the * 
Seaſon of all his Life, that moſt requires 
the Eye and Authority of his Parents 
and Friends to govern it. The flexi- 
bleneſs of the former part of a Man's 
Age, not yet grown up to be head- 
8 | ſtrong; 


LY 
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Fes ig makes it more Swen Travel. 
and laſe; and in the after part, Rea- 
ſon and For e-ſight begin a little to take - 
place; and mind a Man of his Safety _ 
and Improvement. The time there: 


fore I ſhould think the fitteſt for a 


young | Gentleman to be ſent abroad, 
would be, either when he is younger, 


under a Tutor, whom he might be 


the better for; "Or When he is ſome 
Years older, without. a Governour; 
when he is of Age to govern. himſelf, 


and make Obſervations of what he 
finds in other Countries worthy his 


Notice, and that might be of uſe. to 
him after his return: And when too, 
being throughly acquainted with the 


Laws and Faſhions, the natural and 


moral Advantages and Defects of his 
own Country, he has ſomething to ex- 


change, with thoſe abroad, from whoſe f 
Converſation he hoped to reap any 


Knowledge. 
F. 214+ The ordering of Travel 
- otherwiſe, is that, I imagine, which 


makes ſo many young Gentlemen come 
roved by it. And if 


back ſo little im 


785 do bring home with them any 
Knowledge of the Places and People, 


they have ſeen, it is often an admira- 


tion of the worlt and vaineſt Practices 
8 e wm 
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Travek they met with abroad; retaining a 


2: reliſh and memory of thoſe” Things 


=> wherein their Liberty took its firſt 
— "ſwing, rather than of what ſhould 


tor them, 


"oh make them better and wiſer after theit 


return. And indeed how can it be 


' otherwiſe, going abroad at the Age 
they do, under the care of another, 
Who is to provide their Neceſſaries, 
and make their Obſervations for them 5 
Thus under the Shelter and Pretence 


of a Governour, thinking themſelves 
excuſed from ſtanding upon their own 


Legs, or being accortntable for their 
own'C 


duct, they very ſeldom trou- 
ble themſelyes with Enquires, or mak- 
ing uſeful Obſervations of their own. 


Their Thoughts run after Play and 


Pleaſure, wherein, they take ir as a 


leſſening, to be controv]d : but ſeldom 


trouble themſelves to examine the De- 
ſigns, obſerve the Addreſs, and con- 
ſider the Arts, Tempers,. and Inclina- 
tions of Men, they meet with; that - 
ſo they may know how to comport 
themſelves towards them. Here he 
that Travels with them, is to skreen 
them; get them out when they have 
run themſelves into the Briars; and 
in all their Miſcariages be anſwerable 
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S. 215. I confeſs, the Knowledge Trav 
of Men js fo great a Skill, that it is 
not to be expected, a young Man 
. ſhould preſently be perfect in it. But > 
poet his going abroad is to little purpoſe; . 
if Travel does not ſomewhat open his "4,5" ol 
[Eyes, make him cautious and wary, _ 4 

| _andaccuſftomhimtolook beyond the out- 
| fide, and, under the inoffenſive Guard 
| of a civil and obliging Cairiage, keep 

himſelf free and ſaſe in his Converſation 
with Strangers, and all ſorts of People, 
without forfeiting their good Opinion. 

He that is ſent out to travel at the Age, 

and with the Thoughts of a Man de- 
N ſigning to improve himſelf, may get 
into the Converſation and Acquain- 
"| tanceof Perſons of Condition where he 
1 comes; which though a thing of moſt 

__ advantage to a Gentleman that travels, 
yet I ask amongſt our young Men, 
that go abroad under Tutors, what 
one is there of an hundred, that ever 
viſits any Perſon of Quality? much leſs 
makes an Acquaintance with ſuch, 
from whoſe Converſation he may learn, 
what is good Breeding in that Country, 
and what is worth obſervation in it, 
Though from ſuch Perſons it is, one 
may learn more in one Day, than in a 
Years rambling from one Inn to ano- 

Bot wes: ther. 
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Trevel-* ther. Nor indeed is it to be wondred. 
| For Men of Worth and Parts, will not 
eaſily admit the. Familiarity of Boys, 
Who yet need the care of a Tutor: 
though a young Gentleman and Stran- 
ger, appearing like a Man, and ſhew- 
ing a deſire to inform himſelf in the 
Cuſtoms, Manners, Laws, and Go- 
vernment of the Country he is in, will 
ind welcome, aſſiſtance and entertain- 
ment, amongſt the beſt and moſt know- 
ing Perſons, every-where, Who will! 
be ready to receive, encourage, and 
countenance an ingenious and inquiſi - * 
eigne 597 1115 | 8 
9d. 216. This, how true ſoever it be, 
will not, I fear, alter the Cuſtom, I 
which has caſt the time of Travel upon 
the worſt part of a Man's Life; but 
for Reaſons not taken from their Im- 
provement. The young Lad muſt not 
be ventured abroad at Eight or Ten, 
ſor fear what may happen to the tender 
Child, though he then runs ten times 
lels riſque than at Sixteen or. Eigh- 
teen. Nor muſt he ſtay at home till 
that dangerous heady Age be over, 
becauſe he muſt be back again by One 
and twenty, to marry, and propagate. 
The Father cannot ſtay any longer for 
the Portion, nor the Mother for a new 
n 3 Sett 
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Sett of Babies to play with: and ſo my Trgvel. 
young Maſter, whatever comes on't, 
muſt have a Wife look' d out for him, 
by that time he is of Age; though it 
would be no prejudice to his Strength, 
his Parts, or his Iſſue, if it were re- 
ſpited for ſome time, and he had leave 
to get, in Years and Knowledge, the 
ſtart a little of his Children, Who are 
often found to tread too near upon the 
heels of their Fathers, to the no great 
1 Satisfaction either of Son or Father. 
But the young Gentleman being got 
| within view of Matrimony, tis time to 
leave him to his Miſtreſs. 
. e. 1% Thou ugh I am now. come to Conclus 
—_ a Conc uſion of what obvious Re- an. 
marks have ſuggeſted to me concer- 
ning Education, I would not have it 
thought that I look on it as a juſt Trea- 
tiſe on this Subject. There are a thou; 
ſand other things, that may need conſi - 
deration; eſpecially if one ſhould take 
in the various Tempers, difterent In- 
 clinations, and particular Defaults, that 
are to be ound in Children; and pre- 
ſeribe proper Remedies. The variety 
is ſo great, that it would require a. 
Volume; nor would that reach it. 
Each Man's Mind has ſome peculia- 
. as well as his Face, that diſtin- 
177 Cc 3 Mi * £ 
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Cmelu- Hide him from all others; and chives 
un are poſſibly ſcarce two Children, who 
can be conducted by exactly the ſame 
method. Beſides that I think a ines 
Aa Nobleman, and an ordinary Gentle- 
man's Son, ſhould have different 
ways of Breeding- But having had 
here only ſome general Views, in rę- 
ference ro the main End, and aims in 
Education, and thoſe deſigned for a 
| Gentleman: Son, who being then Mig 
ry. little, I conſidered only as White 
Paper, or Wax, to be moulded and 
faſhioned as one pleaſes; I have touch'd 
little more than thoſe Heads, which 
I I judged neceffary for the Breedin of 
a young Gentleman of his Condition 
in ral; and have now publiſhed 
theſe my occaſional Thoughts with 
this Hope, That though 25 be far 
_ from being a compleat Treatiſe on 
this Subject, or ſuch, as that every 
one may find, what ill juſt fit His 
Child in 155 yet it may give ſome fa 
Ji hr to thoſe, whoſe Concern for 
eir dear e _ ty s 4 90 ſo 
arly, bold, that re ven · 
nh ee their own: Reafon, in 
the Education of their Children,; ra- 
ther than 1 _ 2. l 
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